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They  Cleaned  Their 
Soiled  Merchandise 

WITH  ZORIC 


SOME  THINGS  YOU  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  ZORIC 


ZQRIC 


7A«*  •Imi'n'ran  Zorir  Garm^ni  Cleiutin§[ 
Sytlem  roni*«*nl^ntly  instmll^  in  a  pro* 
grfcsii'r  Miti-W  estern  department  sforr 


ZORIC  not  only  cleans  garments  thoroughly 
hut  revives  color  brightness,  freshens  up  the 
fabric  and  best  of  all,  leaves  no  trace  of  cleaning 
odor.  It  is  a  compact,  simple  and  economical 
machine  to  operate,  all-in-one-unit  that  com¬ 
pletes  the  entire  cleaning  operation  in  a  single 
progressive  cycle.  It  uses  a  non-inflammable, 
non-explosive  cleaning  fluid.  There's  a  real 
profit  story  behind  Zoric  .  .  .  write! 


THE  American  laundry  machinery  company 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


•  AND  CLEANED  UP  EXTRA 
STORE  PROFITS  OF 
*8500  THE  FIRST  YEAR! 


Vj^HEN  a  well-known  Eastern  department 
"  store  was  first  approached  on  the  subject 
of  dry  cleaning  shopworn  merchandise,  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  said:  “We  haven’t  enough  soiletl  goods 
to  make  a  Zoric  installation  pay."  But  when 
they  made  a  thorough  check-up  —  discovered 
the  amount  of  their  mark-down  losses  on  mer¬ 
chandise  soiled  through  display,  handling  and 
fitting — the  startled  management  ordered  a 
Zoric  Unit  to  be  installed  at  once.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  a  second  check-up  was  made  .  .  . 
and  look  ivhat  it  brought  to  light: 

ZORIC  had  restored  full-profit  newness  to 
66.000  pieces  at  an  average  cleaning  cost  of  onlv 
12c  ppr  piece  (investment  and  overhead  in¬ 
cluded  ! ) .  Figuring  an  average  mark-down  sav¬ 
ing  of  hut  25^*  on  each  piece,  that  meant  over 
S8,500  in  extra  store  profits  in  a  single  year  — 
more  than  enough  to  buy  tivo  No.  3018  Zoric 
Units! 
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The  Bulletin  Rated  High 

For  "Reader  Value” 

Merchandise  Managers  Give  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Official  Organ  Emphatic  Preference  in 
*  Survey  Made  Without  Knowledge  of  the 

Association  hy  Outside  Agency 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  to  strut,  we  nevertheless  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  publish  a  number  of  interesting  facts  revealed 
by  an  outside  organization  from  a  survey  which  it  recently  made, 
hy  which  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  is  rated  exceedingly  high  as  a  medium  for  merrhandise  managers 
of  department  stores  and  specialty  shops. 

Emphasis  is  placed  here  upon  the  results  of  this  survey  not  only 
because  it  bespeaks  a  high  appraisal  of  The  Bulletin  by  merchan¬ 
dise  managers,  but  because  we  feel  that  it  pays  fine  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  Association  and  the  activities  of  the  associated  groups. 
Interpreted,  the  findings  of  this  survey  mean  that  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  as  well  as  other  store  executives  are  placing  increasing  import¬ 
ance  upon  the  .Vssociation  and  are  following  its  work  constantly 
each  month  through  the  columns  of  The  Bulletin. 

The  survey,  made  without  the  knowledge  of  the  .4ssociation, 
was  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  by  which  the  company 
could  determine  the  reading  habits  of  merchandise  managers  to 
guide  them  in  their  advertising  program  for  1935. 

Merchandise  managers  were  asked  first  to  check  from  a  furnished 
list  periodicals  which  regularly  come  to  their  attention,  and  to  double 
check  the  periodical  they  consider  “most  interesting  and  worth^vhile.” 

.4s  the  names  of  the  merchandise  men  were  picked  at  random 
by  them,  neither  they  nor  the  Association  have  any  way  of  knowing 
how  many  of  the  five  hundred  merchandise  managers  written  to  are 
employed  by  stores  which  are  members  of  the  National  Retail  Diy 
Goods  .4ssociation.  Merchandise  managers  who  are  not  employed 
by  member  stores,  of  course,  cannot  subscribe  to  The  Bulletin, 
and,  of  course  could  not  be  expected  to  vote  for  it. 

Nevertheless,  approximately  one-third  of  those  who  replied 
single  checked  The  Buli.etin,  while  56%  of  The  Bulletin  readers 
double  checked  The  Bulletin  for  greatest  interest  and  worth.  Out¬ 
side  of  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  drv’  goods  field,  which  commanded 
first  place  in  each  checking.  The  Bulletin  received  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  votes  for  '^reader  interest"  as  uell  as  the  greatest  percentage  of 
double  checks  to  single  checks  of  any  of  the  remaining  eight  periodi¬ 
cals  listed  in  the  questionnaire. 
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Editorials 


BY  CHANMNG  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Keep  Your  National  Association 
to  the  Front 

According  to  the  last  Census  of  Retail  Distri¬ 
bution,  there  were  1,526,119  retail  stores  and 
outlets  in  the  United  States  doing  a  total  annual 
volume  of  $25,037,225,000. 

Out  of  this  total  of  more  than  one  and  one-half 
million  retailers,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  309,378 
consisted  of  meat  markets;  candy  and  confectionery 
stores;  dairy  products;  bottled  beer  and  liquor 
stores;  and  combination  food  stores;  200,335  are 
restaurants  and  eating  places;  107,483  are  farmer 
supplies  and  country  general  stores;  305,403  are 
motor  vehicle,  accessories,  tire  and  battery  dealers, 
fdling  stations  and  garages;  and  105,522  are  lumber 
dealers,  heating,  plumbing,  and  electrical  contrac¬ 
tors,  dealers  in  paint,  glass,  cigars,  newspapers,  coal 
and  wood  yards,  and  second-hand  stores  of  all  kinds. 

This  means  that  1,077,823,  or  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  Census  total  of  1,526,119  retail  outlets 
in  the  Nation,  are  not  potential  membership  material 
for  national  retail  organizations. 

According  to  the  statistical  findings  of  the  Census, 
it  is  evident  that  the  full  potential  membership  of  the 
twelve  National  Retail  Associations  which  comprise 
the  Retailers’  National  Council,  is  448,296  stores, 
doing  an  annual  volume  of  $10,306,431,000.  Included 
in  these  figures  are  the  grocery,  department,  mail 
order,  variety,  dry  goods,  men’s  wear,  women's  ready- 
to-wear,  shoe,  accessory  and  other  apparel,  furniture, 
household  appliances,  radio,  hardware,  farm  imple¬ 
ment,  drug  and  jewelry  stores. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  because  of  characteristics 
peculiar  to  many  of  these  stores  they  do  not  represent 
good  potential  membership  material  for  any  national 
organization. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  point  of  this  Editorial. 
The  total  annual  volume  of  the  membership  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assoeiation  is  approx¬ 
imately  $4,000,000,000,  or  actually  40  per  cent  of  the 
combined  possible  potential  volume  of  the  twelve 
National  Retail  Associations  making  up  the  Retailers’ 
National  Council;  or,  perhaps  more  to  the  point, 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  probable  potential 
volume  of  all  retail  distributors  of  consumer  goods  in 
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the  United  States  whom  we  may  reasonably  expect 
to  be  of  national  retail  organization  caliber. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Surely,  these  facts  should  be  of  interest  to  every 
member  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation!  They  indicate  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
volume,  your  Association  is  predominant  in  the 
field  of  national  retail  organization. 

Behind  this  fact,  there  is  one  underlying  cause 
— your  National  Association  has  attained  and  main¬ 
tained  this  foremost  position  due  entirely  to  its  sound, 
constructive  and  practical  programs  of  service  to  its 
own  Craft  and  to  closely  allied  crafts. 

^  herever  the  rights  or  interests  of  retailers  have 
been  at  stake,  your  Association  has  deemed  it  a  duty 
to  make  your  views  known;  and  to  join  with  other 
divisions  of  Retailing  in  doing  so,  if  the  problem 

were  one  of  common  interest  to  all  retailers. 

«  *  «  *  « 

On  March  1st,  the  Association  enters  upon  a  new 
fiscal  year.  Meetings  of  your  Board  of  Directors  and 
Budget  and  Finance  Committees  will  shortly  be  held 
to  formulate  a  Work  Program,  and  prepare  an  oper¬ 
ating  budget  for  the  year  ahead. 

As  in  the  past,  we  know  that  every  proposed 
activity  and  service  of  your  National  Association  for 
the  next  twelve  months  must  stand  the  acid  test  of 
being  important,  constructive,  timely,  and  of  a  char¬ 
acter  to  meet  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  membership. 

But  such  a  Program  must  be  financed.  While  the 
Association  is  a  non-pro6t  organization,  nevertheless, 
the  scope  and  effectiveness  of  its  work  depends  upon 
the  extent  of  its  operating  budget.  We  ean  assure  you 
that  whatever  limitations  there  may  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  work  of  the  Association  in  the  past,  have 
been  due  solely  to  budgetary  restrictions. 

Therefore,  while  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  fiscal 
year,  when  we  are  confronted  with  such  national 
problems  as  Unemployment  Reserves;  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions,  and  other  social  legislation;  the  continuance 
of  the  National  Recovery  Administration;  Taxation; 
an  Unsettled  Monetary  System;  the  30-Hour  Week; 
Governmental  Competition  with  Private  Business; 
gigantic  programs  of  Public  Works;  Housing;  Infla¬ 
tion;  the  Soldiers’  Bonus;  Unemployment  and  Relief 
— the  strength  of  your  National  Organization  must 
be  maintained,  and  in  fact  increased. 
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We  know  that  we  can  count  upon  the  continued 
support  of  our  present  loyal  and  cooperative  mem¬ 
bership  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  But  we  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  these  same  members 
to  strengthen  the  ranks  of  their  National  Association 
by  inviting  prospective  members  in  their  communi¬ 
ties  to  participate  in  its  work.  If  this  is  done,  your 
National  Association  will  forge  ahead  to  even  a 
stronger  position  of  usefulness  and  effectiveness  in 
the  field  of  organized  Retailing.  Your  OflBcers,  Di¬ 
rectors,  and  Association  Staff  will  do  their  part  to 
bring  this  about,  but  we  need  the  active  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  every  member  in  his  own  com¬ 
munity. 

Members  may  well  be  proud  of  the  past  and 
present  achievements  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  We  predict  that  they  will  be  even 
greater  in  the  year  ahead,  and  in  the  years  to  come, 
with  your  full  cooperation  and  support. 

“Most  Statesmanlike  Document** 

most  statesmanlike  document  ever  submit- 
•I-  ted  to  a  business  group.  I  want  to  congratulate 
you,”  said  Doctor  Paul  A.  Douglas,  Professor  of 
Economics  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Official 
Advisor  to  the  Committee  on  Social  and  Economic 
Security,  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt — in  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  Retailers’  Economic  Security  Plan 
unanimously  adopted  at  the  Twenty-Fourth  Annual 
Convention  of  your  Association. 

Perhaps  no  action  of  your  National  Association 
has  ever  received  more  widespread,  favorable  com¬ 
ment  and  approbation  than  did  the  adoption  of  this 
Program  on  Social  Security.  It  received  general  rec¬ 
ognition  by  the  Public  and  Trade  Press  of  the  Coun¬ 
try,  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  commendatory 
editorial  comment  in  many  of  the  leading  newspapers 
and  magazines  of  the  nation. 

If  you  have  not  read  this  Report  of  your  Associ¬ 
ation  dealing  with  Unemployment  Reserves;  Old  Age 
Security;  Provisions  for  Sickness  and  Disability; 
Mothers’  and  Widows’  Pensions;  and  Relief  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  we  urge  you  to  do  so  at  once — it  appears  in  its 
entirety  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

Every  member,  and  in  fact  every  retailer,  should 
be  conversant  with  its  proposals,  which  represent  the 
views  of  our  Craft  regarding  the  course  which  any 
program  of  social  security  legislation  should  follow. 

This  Document  is  the  result  of  the  findings  of 
your  Association’s  Committee  on  Unemployment  Re¬ 
serves  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Samuel  W. 
Reyburn;  its  Committee  on  Federal  Relief,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Edgar  J.  Kaufmann;  and  its  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Federal  Taxation,  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  Carlos  B.  Clark.  The  factual  information  collected 
by  these  Committees  was  studied  and  coordinated 
into  this  Report  now  known  as  “The  Retailers’  Econ¬ 
omic  Security  Plan”  by  a  Special  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Ovens,  consisting  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Percy  S.  Straus,  Chairman,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
F.  W.  Aldred,  Providence,  R.  1.;  Carlos  B.  Clark, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Lew  Hahn,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Albert 
D.  Hutzler,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Edgar  J.  Kaufmann, 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Louis  E.  Kirstein,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Ward  Melville, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Frank  H.  Neely,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Samuel  W. 
Reyburn,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Oscar  Webber,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  General  R.  E.  Wood,  Chicago,  111.;  and  David 
Ovens,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  member  ex-officio. 

*  »  «  «  * 

Since  its  unanimous  adoption  by  your  National 
Association  on  January  15th  last — two  days  prior  to 
the  public  announcement  of  the  Administration’s 
Plan  for  Social  Security  Legislation — Samuel  W. 
Reyburn  and  Albert  D.  Hutzler  have  presented  this 
Plan  before  Committees  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
in  Washington.  While  there  are  differences  existing 
between  the  proposals  of  the  plan  submitted  by  your 
Association  and  the  legislation  sponsored  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  yet,  on  the  whole  there  is  a  marked 
similarity  between  the  two,  which  has  been  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  those  well  versed  on  this  subject, 
who  nevertheless,  fully  realize  that  both  plans  were 
worked  out  independently  of  each  other. 

It  seems  important  to  point  out  that  The  Retail¬ 
ers’  Economic  Security  Plan  provides  for  an  unem¬ 
ployment  reserve  fund  to  be  made  up  by  contribu¬ 
tions  from  employers  and  employees,  with  at  least 
the  expenses  of  administration  supplied  by  the  state. 

We  believe  that  this  proposal  is  sound.  England’s 
experience  has  proved  that  contributions  by  employ¬ 
ees  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  morale  of 
the  unemployed,  while  tending  to  give  to  each  of 
them  a  personal  interest  in  the  economical  handling 
of  the  funds. 

»  «  «  «  « 

Your  Association  has  also  advocated  that  differ¬ 
ential  rates  be  established  for  various  industries  and 
trades,  to  be  determined  in  consideration  of  the  un¬ 
employment  hazards  which  they  present.  While  it 
may  be  neeessary  at  the  outset  that  contributions 
from  various  industries  should  be  initiated  at  the 
same  basic  rate,  we  believe  that  after  two  years  of 
study  and  experience  fair  differential  rates  ean  be 
established  for  each  industry  and  trade  as  the  result 
of  employment  statistics  collected  during  that  period. 
Such  differentials  in  rates  have  been  equitably 
worked  out  as  regards  fire  insurance  hazards;  life 
insurance;  automobile  casualty  insurance; — why  not 
in  the  case  of  unemployment  reserves? 

Retailing  and  other  industries  and  trades  which 
keep  unemployment  at  a  minimum,  should  not  be 
compelled  to  bear  an  unfair  burden  of  those  indus¬ 
tries  which  are  subject  to  acute  unemployment 
hazards. 

Moreover,  the  early  adoption  of  equitable  rate 
differentials  for  industries  and  trades,  on  the  basis 
of  their  records  of  employment  experience,  will  have 
the  effect  of  creating  general  stability  of  employment 
throughout  the  country,  when  all  employers  realize 
that  they  must  pay  the  price  for  needless,  uneco¬ 
nomic  unemployment. 

In  any  program  of  social  security  legislation  en¬ 
acted  at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  we  shall 
continue  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Three-Way  Plan 
of  Contribution,  and  the  establishment  of  suitable 
differentials  for  the  various  trades  and  industries 
after  a  trial  period  of  two  years.  We  believe  that  any 
program  providing  for  the  creation  of  unemployment 
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n‘ser\e  funds,  which  does  not  contain  these  elements, 
will  prove  to  be  unsound — both  economically  and 
socially — and  burdensome  to  both  employer  and 
employee. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Your  Association  is  proud  of  The  Retailers’ 
Kconomic  Security  Plan  which  emanated  from  its 
recent  Convention.  We  believe  that  its  ultimate  adop¬ 
tion  will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  future  economic 
stability  of  the  Nation.  While  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  act  as  a  cure-all  or  panacea  for  prolonged  and 
acute  periods  of  unemployment,  nevertheless,  it  can 
assure  those  out  of  employment,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  for  normal  periods  of  time;  the  aged;  the 
sick  and  disabled;  mothers  and  widows;  some  means 
of  livelihood  during  their  emergencies,  and  thereby 
greatly  minimize  our  Federal  and  State  relief  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  future. 

Any  program  which  accomplishes  this  objective, 
is  one  which  should  meet  with  the  universal  approval 
not  only  of  retailers,  but  of  all  progressive  and  far¬ 
sighted  business  leaders. 

Economic  Fallacies 

of  the  30-Hour  Week  Bill 

Bills  have  been  introduced  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  the  enactment  of  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  imposing  a  maximum  30-hour  work  week 
— 5  days  per  week,  6  hours  per  day — upon  all  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  enterprises  subject  to  N.R.A. 
Codes.  Both  of  these  Bills  would  require  payment  of 
the  same  wages  for  the  30-hour  work  week  as  had 
been  paid  to  employees  for  a  longer  work  week.  Al¬ 
though  the  two  Bills  differ  in  some  details,  neverthe¬ 
less,  their  general  objectives  are  the  same. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Hearings  on  the  Senate  Bill  (S.  87),  sponsored 
by  Senator  Hugo  L.  Black  of  Alabama,  are  now  being 
held  by  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  Senate.  A  number  of  the  Nation’s  important 
industrial  groups  have  already  voiced  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  Measure;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Retail¬ 
ers’  National  Council  held  in  Washington  on  Febru¬ 
ary  12th  last,  it  was  determined  that  the  united 
opposition  of  Retailing,  as  represented  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  should  be  presented  to  this  Committee. 

As  this  Editorial  is  being  written,  our  retail  rep¬ 
resentatives  have  not  yet  presented  their  testimony, 
but  they  will  do  so  before  the  close  of  these  Hearings, 
at  a  time  when  it  can  be  most  effectively  presented 
in  support  of  the  contentions  of  various  industries 

and  trades,  which  will  have  appeared  in  the  interim. 

«  «  «  *  * 

The  economic  arguments  against  the  enactment 
of  30-hour  work  week  legislation  are  many  and  far- 
reaching.  Your  National  Association  has  already 
mailed  to  each  of  its  members  a  booklet  published  by 
The  Brookings  Institute  in  Washington,  entitled  “The 
30-Hour  Week’’,  which  sets  forth  the  general  econ¬ 
omic  fallacies  of  this  Bill  so  clearly  and  concisely  as 
to  make  its  dangers  readily  apparent  to  all.  For  lack 
of  space,  we  shall  not  review  in  these  Editorial  Col¬ 
umns  the  sound  arguments  contained  in  this  Report 
— which  we  earnestly  urge  each  member  to  read — 
but  we  shall  devote  our  comments  solely  to  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  this  legislation  to  retailers,  and  its  harmful 
effects  upon  the  retail  distribution  of  goods. 


Enactment  of  a  30-hour  work  week  measure 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  cost  of  goods 
to  consumers  by  at  least  25  per  cent.  This  increased 
cost  of  merchandise  would  fall  most  heavily  upon 
workers  and  farmers,  particularly  the  latter  group, 
who  would  not  be  subject  to  a  30-hour  work  week, 
but  who  would  be  compelled  to  pay  substantial 
increases  for  their  every  purchase.  By  way  of  illus¬ 
tration,  our  Controllers’  Congress  has  worked  up  the 
following  figures  on  work  clothing: 


Now  selling 

Will  have  to  be 

for 

sold  for 

Overalls 

$1.29 

$1.65 

A  work  shirt 

.75 

.98 

Work  trousers 

2.98 

$3.79 

Work  socks 

.19 

.25 

Men's  work  shoes 

2.50 

3.25 

Canvas  gloves 

.20 

.25 

Not  only  would  workers  and  farmers  be  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  these  increased  prices,  but  all  consumers 
would  be  required  to  pay  at  least  25  per  cent  more 
for  all  their  daily  needs  and  wants.  Such  a  result 
can  have  only  one  effect,  namely,  decreased  consump¬ 
tion  of  goods,  which  means  decreased  production  and 
resulting  unemployment.  Surely,  this  inevitable 
trend  would  defeat  the  very  purpose  sought  by  the 
sponsors  of  this  Bill. 

«  *  *  «  • 

Increased  retail  prices,  resulting  in  decreased 
retail  sales,  will  lead  the  way  to  restricted  credit  for 
retailers,  and  reduced  merchandise  stocks,  unless 
quality  and  workmanship  are  sacrificed  in  order  to 
maintain  established  price  lines.  This  latter  proposal 
is  one  to  be  avoided,  for  it  would  have  a  most  de¬ 
moralizing  effect  upon  the  consumer  demand  of  the 
Nation. 

«  *  •  «  « 

If,  under  the  terms  of  this  Bill,  scales  of  present 
wages  are  to  be  maintained,  while  the  cost  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  increases,  therefore  reducing  purchasing 
power;  then  real  uages  of  all  present  employees 
will  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  at  least  20  per  cent. 
Thus,  in  order  to  furnish  more  or  less  re-employment 
to  10,000,000  unemployed  workers,  30,000,000  odd 
people  will  be  required  to  suffer  this  substantial  re¬ 
duction  in  real  wages.  Certainly,  this  inevitable  effect 
appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  this  Measure. 

«  «  •  *  • 

This  Bill  provides  no  elasticity  for  meeting  the 
widely  varying  conditions  found  in  the  operations  of 
our  industries  and  trades.  Retail  stores  are  service 
institutions  and  must  adapt  their  operating  condi¬ 
tions  to  meet  the  needs  and  conveniences  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  For  this  reason  many  retailers  have  experi¬ 
enced  great  difficulties  in  operating  under  the  40,  44, 
and  48  work  week  schedules  of  the  General  Retail 
Code,  since  the  buying  habits  of  their  communities 
compel  them  to  observe  far  longer  operating  hours. 
Any  measure  so  drastic  as  to  impose  a  universal  30- 
hour  work  week  on  retailers,  without  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  wide  difference  in  trading  habits  found 
throughout  the  country,  would  be  certain  to  bring 
ruin  and  disaster  to  retail  distribution. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  Bill  would  be  most  difficult,  if  not  impossi¬ 
ble,  to  enforce.  Its  enforcement  would  require  wide- 
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spread  policing  and  prosecuting  agencies — expensive 
to  tax  payers,  and  in  all  probability  as  ineffective  as 
were  those  which  sought  to  enforce  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  practical  possibilities  of  the  employment  of 
extra  shifts  in  large  retail  establishments  is  very  lim¬ 
ited,  but  in  medium-sized  and  small  stores,  it  is  next 
to  impossible.  This  Measure,  if  enacted,  will  add 
little  to  employment,  but  will  materially  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  management,  as  well  as  to  the  expenses 
of  all  employers — both  large  and  small. 

Any  measure  which  will  bring  in  its  wake  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  prices  of  commodities,  decreased 
production  and  distribution,  decreased  real  tvages  to 
present  employees,  uncertain  re-employment  for  our 
idle  workers,  and  certain  ruin  and  disaster  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  business  institutions,  is  indeed  based 
upon  fallacious  economic  arguments,  and  is  unwar¬ 
ranted  and  untimely  during  such  a  crucial  period  in 
our  National  Economic  Recovery. 

«  *  *  •  « 

Despite  the  efforts  of  organized  industries  and 
trades,  there  is  a  likelihood  that  this  Bill  may  be 
reported  out  favorably  by  the  Committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  later  by  the  Committee  of  the  House.  In 
either  event,  members  should  back  up  the  efforts  of 
their  National  Association  and  the  Retailers’  Nation¬ 
al  Council  by  communicating  immediately  their  op¬ 
position  to  this  Measure  to  their  Senators  and  Con¬ 
gressmen.  In  fact,  members  should  spare  no  efforts 
in  stirring  up  the  opposition  of  their  local  Merchants’ 
Associations,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  consumer 
groups,  farm  groups,  and  other  local  civic  organiza¬ 
tions — to  the  enactment  of  30-hour  week  legislation. 
They  should  go  further  and  enlist  the  aid  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  wholesalers  from  whom  they  buy  goods 
in  opposing  this  Measure,  unless  these  vendors  have 
already  put  themselves  on  record  against  it,  either 
individually  or  through  their  trade  associations. 

The  pending  30-Hour  Week  Bills  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  are  unique,  in  that  they  present  an  opportunity 
for  common  united  action  by  all  branches  of  indus¬ 
try  and  trade,  agriculture,  as  well  as  those  interested 
in  the  protection  and  welfare  of  the  consuming 
public. 

If  the  united  opposition  of  all,  whose  welfare  is 
at  stake,  is  expressed  against  these  Measures  in  the 
Congress;  then,  their  defeat  is  assured.  If  not,  econ¬ 
omic  and  social  chaos  is  apt  to  follow  their  enact¬ 
ment. 

Government  Ownership  of  Railroads 

Right  now,  business  is  confronted  with  the  threat 
of  government  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
Nation’s  railroads. 

Persistent  rumors  to  this  effect  have  given  way 
recently  to  the  announced  intention  of  Senator 
Burton  K.  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Committee,  to  introduce  a  measure 
providing  for  the  government  ownership  of  railroads, 
at  the  present  session  of  the  Congress. 

Industries  and  trades  are  the  principal  users  of 


railroad  facilities,  and  their  chief  sources  of  revenue. 
Naturally,  therefore,  business  is  interested  in  efficient 
and  economical  transp'ortation  service. 

Under  private  ownership  and  management, 
American  railroad  systems  have  been  developed  into 
the  most  efficient  transportation  machine  in  the 
world.  Freight  trains,  operated  at  an  ever-increasing 
rate  of  speed,  have  lessened  time  of  merchandise  in 
transit — a  factor  of  important  consideration  to  re¬ 
tailers  located  at  distant  points  from  wholesale 
markets. 

Yes,  we  admit  that  railroads  have  been  faced 
with  difficult  problems  during  the  past  few  years,  but 
so  have  other  business  activities  during  that  same 
critical  period. 

What  reason  have  we  for  believing  that  govern¬ 
ment  ownership  is  the  solution  to  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  our  railroads?  Is  the  Government  more 
efficient  in  its  operations  than  private  business?  Does 
the  Government  have  more  brains  and  initiative  to 
bring  to  the  problems  confronting  the  railroads  than 
private  management?  The  answer  is  No. 

What  is  the  answer?  We  believe  that  proper 
regulation  of  the  competitors  of  railroads,  and  en¬ 
couragement  and  aid  to  them  in  effecting  economies, 
is  a  partial  answer;  and  with  the  return  of  a  more 
normal  flow  of  traffic,  the  railroad  problems  will  dis¬ 
appear. 

We  had  a  rather  unfortunate  experience  with 
government  operation  of  railroads  during  the  War. 
Certainly  we  do  not  want  that  experience  repeated. 
If  it  is  to  be  averted,  business  must  take  an  interest  in 
this  problem,  and  be  prepared  to  oppose  any  legis¬ 
lative  measure  intended  to  place  railroad  operations 
under  governmental  control. 

As  retailers,  we  have  a  vital  interest  in  this  sub¬ 
ject.  We  must  depend  upon  efficient  and  economical 
operation  of  railroads  to  move  goods  from  markets 
into  our  stores  in  time  to  meet  existing  consumer 
demand. 

Accordingly,  the  Traffic  Group  of  your  National 
Association  has  adopted  a  Resolution  condemning 
any  attempt  to  place  the  railroads  of  the  Nation 
under  government  ownership  and  management.  If 
the  need  arises  during  the  present  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  this  Resolution  of  the  Traffic  Group  of  your 
Association  should  receive  widespread  support  from 
our  membership.  This  can  be  done  by  individual 
members  in  all  sections  of  the  country  expressing 
their  views  on  this  important  question  to  their  Sen¬ 
ators  and  Congressmen. 

Income  Tax  Returns 

Should  Not  Be  Publicized 

ARLOS  B.  CLARK,  Chairman  of  your  Federal 
Taxation  Committee,  in  addressing  our  recent 
Convention,  vigorously  condemned  Section  55-B  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1934,  which  provides  that  all 
Federal  Income  Tax  Returns  shall  be  made  available 
for  public  scrutiny. 

Every  taxpayer  in  filing  his  Income  Tax  Return 
for  1934,  is  required  to  file  also  a  so-caUed  pink 
slip  containing  information  on  income,  deductions, 
etc.,  which  shaU  become  public  information  to  any 
and  all  inquirers.  Any  taxpayer  who  fails  to  file  with 
his  income  tax  return  this  information — ^for  publicity 
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purposes — is  subject  to  the  imposition  of  a  penalty  of 
$3.00. 

«  •  «  «  « 

This  provision  is  fraught  with  danger. 

It  will  furnish  a  Who’s  Who,  or  list  of  prospects 
for  every  gangster,  racketeer,  kidnapper,  and  black¬ 
mailer  in  the  country,  and  it  will  make  every  tax- 
paver  their  potential  victim. 

Moreover,  it  will  reveal  the  income  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  status  of  individuals  and  business  organizations 
to  the  prying  eyes  of  those  who  have  no  right  to  this 
information. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Administration 
fully  realizes  the  dangers  and  injustices  of  this  pro¬ 
vision,  but  feels  that  it  should  have  one  year  of  trial, 
so  that  the  vexing  question  of  publicizing  income  tax 
returns  may  be  settled  once  and  for  all. 

However,  as  this  Editorial  is  being  written,  w'ord 
has  reached  us  that  a  Bill  has  been  introduced  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  for  its  immediate  repeal. 
Members  throughout  the  country  should  immediately 
write  or  wire  their  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
support  of  this  Bill. 

Its  immediate  repeal  is  necessary  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  law-abiding  taxpayers.  Even  one  year  of  trial 
may  be  too  expensive  a  price  to  pay  for  such  a  dan¬ 
gerous  experiment. 

Let  N.R.A.  Labels  Stand  for  Serviceability 
of  Merchandise 

The  presence  of  an  N.  R.  A.  Label  on  a  piece  of 
merchandise  indicates  to  the  retailer  an<l  consum¬ 
er  that  it  has  been  produced  under  a  code  of  fair 
competition,  and  that  its  manufacturer  is  observing 
the  code  provisions  of  his  industry. 

The  suggestion  has  recently  been  made  that 
N.  R.  A.  Labels — in  addition  to  their  present  signifi¬ 
cance — might  properly  be  used  to  denote  the  service¬ 
ability  of  merchandise.  This  would  be  particularly 
true  in  the  ready-to-wear  and  accessories  industries, 
where  fabrics  readily  lend  themselves  to  laboratory 
tests  for  quality  and  servieeability  to  meet  consumer 
needs. 

As  we  see  it,  it  might  not  be  feasible  to  require 
all  manufacturers  of  apparel  merchandise  to  have 
their  products  tested.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  this 
proposal  should  be  optional  with  each  manufacturer, 
and  would  command  the  attention  only  of  those  in¬ 
terested  in  producing  quality  goods.  Such  manufac¬ 
turers  might  have  their  fabrics  tested  in  any  of  the 
approved  testing  laboratories,  and  a  copy  of  the  re¬ 
port  of  such  laboratories  filed  with  the  Code  Author¬ 
ity  for  their  industry. 

If  their  merchandise  measures  up  to  proper 
standards  of  serviceability,  then  the  Code  Authority 
may  authorize  that  manufacturer  to  use  an  N.  R.  A. 
Label  of  distinctive  coloring  or  wording,  indicating 
that  it  has  been  tested  and  approved. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  plan  would  be  helpful  to 
retailers  in  purchasing  merchandise;  to  salespeople 
in  selling  merchandise;  and  to  laundries  and  dry 
cleaners  in  identifying  the  quality  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  how  it  should  be  serviced. 

The  practical  development  of  this  plan  would 
result  in  a  new  and  important  significance  being 
attached  to  the  use  of  N.  R.  A.  Labels  on  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  proposal  is  one  which  deserves  further 
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study  and  consideration  by  all  interested  in  merchan¬ 
dise  standards  of  serviceability  and  quality  goods 
for  consumer  use. 

A  Revival  of  Home  Building  Offers 
Tremendous  Potential  Retail  Volume 

IT  is  a  readily  conceded  fact  that  a  Housing  Pro¬ 
gram,  which  successfully  stimulates  interest  in 
home  building  and  ownership,  offers  tremendous  pos¬ 
sibilities  io  manufacturers  and  distributors,  not  only 
of  building  supplies  but  also  of  homefurnishings;  for 
every  new  home  erected  must  be  properly  equipped 
and  furnished  in  keeping  with  the  standards  and 
conveniences  of  the  modern  American  household. 

In  this  connection,  the  pre-fabricated  house  of 
the  future  offers  almost  limitless  possibilities  because 
of  its  ease  and  stability  of  construction,  low  cost  of 
materials  and  labor,  moderate  cost  of  financing,  and 
are  now  designed  and  constructed  so  as  to  offer  the 
last  word  in  comfort  and  conveniences. 

Our  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  has  been  formed  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  various  manufacturers  of  pre-fabricated 
houses.  This  organization  offers  its  services  to  com¬ 
panies  in  this  field,  through  its  corps  of  architects 
and  engineers  in  testing  all  types  of  pre-fabricated 
houses  and  in  conducting  experiments  for  their  im¬ 
provement.  It  offers  financial  assistance  to  those  com¬ 
panies  operating  on  a  sound  basis,  and  has  devised 
plans  for  owner  financing,  which  are  unified  through 
one  central  source  for  the  convenience  and  benefit 
of  all  factors  to  the  transaction.  This  organization 
has  prepared  plans  for  homes  ranging  from  three 
rooms,  kitchen  and  bath  to  nine  rooms,  kitchen  and 
three  baths,  which  can  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  from 
S3800  to  $9900,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  the  lot 
and  landscaping.  The  houses  are  eonstructed  of  a 
compound  of  cement  and  asbestos,  with  a  steel  frame¬ 
work  and  flooring  of  compressed  hardwood  panels. 
They  can  be  erected  in  a  period  of  from  two  or 
three  weeks,  with  transportation  and  railroad  costs 
included  in  the  aforementioned  prices. 

Every  practical,  modem  improvement  has  been 
utilized  in  their  construction.  They  are  insulated, 
fireproof,  sound-proof,  and  termite  proof. 

They  are  equipped  with  electric  refrigerators, 
special  modern  lighting,  built-in  radios  and  electric 
clocks,  built-in  kitchen  cupboards  of  steel,  air  con¬ 
ditioned  for  winter  and  summer  use,  steel  type  case¬ 
ment  windows,  electric  washers  and  ironers,  and  cook¬ 
ing  stoves  and  heating  furnaces  of  optional  types,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  buyer’s  choice  of  fuel. 

The  purchaser  even  can  have  the  company  sup¬ 
ply  complete  furnishings  for  the  home  if  he  chooses; 
and  will  have  a  wide  selection  from  which  to  make 
his  choice. 

There  is  no  down  payment,  and  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  for  15  years  cover  interest  and  amortization; 
even  fire  insurance  and  life  insurance  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged. 

«  «  «  »  • 

What  mass  production,  with  resulting  lower 
prices,  has  done  for  the  automobile  industry;  pre¬ 
fabricated  houses  of  this  type  may  do  for  housing. 

Unquestionably,  home  modernization  and  the 
building  of  new  homes  will  play  an  important  part 
in  our  National  Recovery.  There  are  even  those  who 
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believe  that  great  housing  programs  which  will  re¬ 
vive  our  building  trades,  and  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  homefurnishings  and  other  consumer 
goods,  and  thereby  promote  the  emplo5rment  of  labor, 
are  most  important  factors  in  the  re-establishment  of 
economic  security. 

«  •  «  «  « 

It  is  well  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  re¬ 
tailers  may  soon  embark  upon  the  sale  of  pre-fabri- 
cated  houses  of  the  type  described  in  this  Editorial. 
After  all,  the  retailer  supplies  the  daily  needs  and 
wants  of  every  American  household — why  not  the 
home  itself  under  the  terms  and  conditions  described 
herein. 

At  least  it  is  something  that  progressive  retailers 
ought  to  be  thinking  about.  Housing,  with  its  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  and  furnishings,  presents  tremendous 
volume  possibilities. 

Now  is  the  time  to  investigate. 

It  Was  A  Great  Convention 

The  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Convention  is  over — 
but  its  influence  will  live  through  the  months,  and 
even  years,  ahead. 

From  the  delivering  of  the  Keynote  Address  by 
President  Ovens  at  the  Opening  Session  until  the  last 
speaker  had  concluded  his  remarks,  its  general  and 
group  sessions  commanded  widespread  interest 
among  the  delegates. 

From  early  morning  until  far  into  the  night, 
timely  and  important  problems  confronting  THE 
CONSUMER,  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
RETAILER  received  the  consideration  of  some  of  the 
best  minds  in  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Craft. 

As  the  result  of  its  deliberations,  your  Associa¬ 
tion  has  had  the  opportunity  of  gaining  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  wishes  and  needs  of  its  members 
on  important  national  questions;  and,  therefore,  is 
better  prepared  to  present  their  viewpoint  on  Nation¬ 
al  Affairs  in  Washington. 

Likewise,  members  and  their  executives  who  at¬ 
tended  its  sessions  have  returned  to  their  stores  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  to  cope  with  new  and  complex  operating 
problems,  because  of  the  interchange  of  ideas  and 
information  which  the  Group  Sessions  made  possible. 


In  response  to  a  Mddespread  request  from  mem¬ 
bers  for  copies  of  Convention  speeches,  this  issue  of 
The  Bulletin  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  a 
digest  of  the  talks  and  discussions  of  its  various 
sessions. 

For  those  who  were  in  attendance,  this  issue  of 


The  Bulletin  will  serve  as  a  reference  book  of  in¬ 
formation  and  data  during  the  months  ahead;  for 
those  who  were  absent,  a  careful  reading  of  its  con¬ 
tents  will  be  helpful,  but  it  will  lack  the  enthusiasm 
and  atmosphere  of  well  delivered  addresses  and  lively 
discussions,  which  cannot  be  reflected  through  the 
medium  of  a  printed  page. 

Yes!  it  was  a  Great  Convention — in  fact,  greater 
than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

The  Retail  Dry  Gkiods  Craft  and  Retailing  gener¬ 
ally  will  feel  its  influence  and  derive  its  benefits 
throughout  this  period  of  history-making  legislative, 
economic,  and  social  changes. 

President  Ovens 

At  the  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Convention,  David 
Ovens,  of  North  Carolina,  was  re-elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  your  National  Association. 

This  distinction  is  a  well-deserved  honor. 

During  his  first  term  of  Office,  President  Ovens  . 
gave  untiringly  of  his  efforts  and  generously  of  his 
time  to  the  work  of  the  Association  and  the  import¬ 
ant  problems  confronting  its  members.  Frequent 
trips  to  New  York,  Washington,  and  other  sections 
of  the  country  were  necessary,  but  the  presence  of 
President  Ovens  was  always  assured,  if  the  rights  of 
members  or  the  interests  of  the  Association  were 
under  consideration. 

He  has  proved  himself  to  be  an  able  leader  and 
spokesman  for  his  Craft  during  this  important  per¬ 
iod  of  economic  and  social  changes,  which  are  mak¬ 
ing  their  effects  felt  on  our  national  distributive 
system. 

President  Ovens  has  won  the  respect  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  those  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact, 
and  we  know  that  he  will  have  the  wholehearted 
support  of  his  fellow  Officers  and  Directors,  and  of 
the  largest  membership  in  the  history  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  during  his  present  term  of  Office. 

He  is  indeed  a  worthy  successor  to  such  out¬ 
standing  merchants, — who  have  served  as  leader?  of 
our  Craft  in  the  past,  as —  Charles  H.  Strong;  Donald 
Dey;  the  late  Arthur  Letts;  Frederick  H.  Rike; 
Francis  Kilduff;  Salmon  P.  Halle;  Richard  H. 
Webber;  The  Honorable  Jesse  Isidor  Straus;  George 
B.  Johnson;  Bolton  S.  Armstrong;  Herbert  J.  Tily: 
the  late  Ralph  C.  Hudson;  the  late  Alfred  B.  Kuch; 
Philip  LeBoutillier;  D.  F.  Kelly;  P.  A.  O’Connell: 
and  Lew  Hahn. 

Under  the  guidance  of  President  Ovens,  w?  pre¬ 
dict  the  continued  growth  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  in  size,  influence  and  effectiveness 
during  the  year  ahead. 
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Record  for  Constructiveness  and  Value  Set 
by  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Convention 


i 

> 

Nl\\RALLELED  in  Associa¬ 
tion  history,  and  for  that  mat-  ; 
ter  in  American  business  his-  i 
tory  as  well,  for  the  expression  of  f 
an  enlightened  and  constructive  f 
point  of  view  on  national  affairs, 
the  24th  Annual  Convention  came  to 
a  close  on  January  18th.  Before  it  j 
ended,  the  retail  dry  goods  trade 
drafted  the  Retailers’  Economic  Se- 
airity  Plan,  which  has  been  charac¬ 
terized  as  “the  finest  expression  of 
American  business  statesmanship  in 
our  generation” ;  it  made  important 
recommendations  for  code  revision 
while  endorsing  continuance  of  the 
N.  I.  R.  A.  as  emergency  legisla¬ 
tion  ;  and  engaged  in  a  far-sighted 
analysis  of  the  re-housing  move¬ 
ment.  Turning  from  national  af¬ 
fairs,  the  Association  members  de¬ 
voted  four  days  of  discussion  and 
study  to  the  internal  problems  of 
retail  ojjeration.  The  major  part  of 
this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  is  de¬ 
voted  to  a  record  of  this  important 
convention — a  record  which  will 
have  permanent  value  as  history 
and  textbook. 

David  Ovens,  Vice-president  and 
General  Manager  of  J.  B.  Ivey  & 
Co.,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
was  re-elected  to  the  presidency  of 
the  .Association  for  his  second  term. 

The  Board  of  Directors  at  the 
same  time  named  five  Vice-Presi- 


David  Ovens 

President,  N.R.D  G.A. 


dents  to  represent  five  sections  of 
the  country  on  the  Board  of  the  As¬ 
sociation.  The  Vice-presidents  are 
as  follows ;  F.  W.  Aldred.  Presi¬ 
dent.  Cladding’s,  Inc.,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  for  New  England;  John  C. 
Watson.  President,  John  G.  Myers 
Co.,  Albany,  New  York,  for  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States;  Frank  H. 
Neely,  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  for 
the  South;  Leon  Mandel,  Mandel 
Brothers,  Chicago,  Illinois,  for  the 
Middle  West ;  and  Tom  May  of  The 
May  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  for  the  West.  Mr.  May 
and  Mr.  Neely  were  re-elected  as 
V'ice-presidents. 


New  Directors  elected  to  the 
Board  are; 

John  C.  Watson,  John  G.  Myers 
Company,  .Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Norman 
Wallace,  Forbes  &  Wallace,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. ;  Arthur  Kramer.  A. 
Harris  &  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas;  J.  L. 
Paine.  The  Crescent,  Spokane, 
Washington;  Joseph  Spiess,  Joseph 
Spiess  Co.,  Elgin.  Illinois;  Jay 
Iglauer,  The  Halle  Brothers  Co., 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

R.  W.  Costello,  O’Connor,  Mof- 
fatt  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Califor¬ 
nia,  was  re-elected  to  the  Board  as 
a  Director. 

Setting  a  precedent,  the  Board 
voted  to  hold  a  mid-year  convention 
of  the  Association  with  participation 
by  all  divisions.  This  convention 
will  include,  besides  meetings  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  and  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Divisions,  the  concurrent  ses- 
s’ons  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
and  Management  Groups  which  are 
customarily  held  in  June. 

Irwin  D.  Wolf.  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer,  Kaufmann  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  was  elected  by  the 
Board  to  succeed  William  H.  Hager 
to  represent  the  .Association  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Retail  Code 
.Authority  in  addition  to  Mr.  Ovens. 
Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Managing 
Director  of  the  .Association,  will 
serve  as  alternate. 
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Economic  Security  Plan 


N.R.D.  G.A.  Leads  in  Social 

Dry  Goods  Trade  First  in  Accepting  Principle  When 
Convention  Approves  Report  of  Special  Committee 
— Plan  Submitted. to^Congress 


i 


STANDING  out  as  a  tribute  to 
the  forward  thinking  and  eco¬ 
nomic  planning  of  the  retail  dry 
goods  trade  as  a  body,  was  the  action 
of  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  at  the  Social 
Security  Session  of  the  Convention, 
favoring  early  action  on  a  national 
and  state  program  of  reserves  and 
insurance  against  old  age,  sickness, 
disability  and  dependency,  when  by 
unanimous  vote  they  accepted  the 
Report  of  the  Association’s  Special 
Committee  on  Economic  Security. 

Nation-wide  comment  and  com¬ 
mendation  in  the  press  emiihasized 
the  importance  of  this  Report,  con¬ 
stituting  as  it  did  an  endorsement 
by  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  direction  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  policy,  two  days  in  advance  of 
the  President’s  message  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

A  week  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  Convention,  the  attitude  of 
the  Association  was  placed  on  record 
with  Congress  at  a  hearing  on  the 
Economic  Security  Bill  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
later  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  when  Samuel  W.  Rey- 
bum.  President,  Associated  Drv 
Goods  Corporation,  and  .Mbert  D. 
Hutzler,  President.  Hutzler  Broth¬ 
ers  Company,  Baltimore,  speaking 
as  representatives  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  pre¬ 
sented  the  Convention’s  Report  and 
urged  that  members  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Committees  keep  in  mind  cer¬ 
tain  principles  embodied  in  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  Report  in  considering 
legislation  on  this  subject. 

Following  months  of  study  on  the 
subject  by  several  Association  com¬ 
mittees,  President  Ovens  on  Janu¬ 
ary  3rd  appointed  a  Committee  to 
translate  the  findings  of  the  several 


Percy  S.  Str.4us 

President,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 


committees  into  a  Report  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Convention.  The 
members  of  this  committee  were  as 
follows : 

Percy  S.  Straus,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chairman 


F.  W.  Aldred,  Cladding's,  Inc., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

C.  B.  Clark,  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  Detroit 
Lew  Hahn,  New  York 
.Albert  D.  Hutzler,  Hutzler  Bro¬ 
thers  Co.,  Baltimore 
Edgar  J.  Kaufmann,  Kaufmann 
Dcixirtment  Stores,  Inc.,  Pitts- 
1)urgh 

Louis  E.  Kirstein,  Wm.  Filene’s 
Sons  Co.,  Boston 
Fred  Lazarus.  Jr.,  The  F.  &  R. 

Lazarus  &  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Ward  Melville.  Melville  Shoe 
Corporation,  New  York 
Frank  H.  Neely,  Rich’s,  Inc., 
.Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Limited 
Price  A^ariety  Stores  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  New  York 
Samuel  W.  Reyburn,  Associated 
Dry  Goods  Corporation.  New 
A"ork 

Oscar  Webber,  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co..  Detroit 

Gen.  R.  E.  Wood,  Sears  Roebuck 
&  Co.,  Chicago 

David  Ovens.  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co., 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  E.r-Officio 

Frank  H.  Neely  was  chairman  of 
the  session  at  which  the  report  was 
presented  as  follows: 


Retailers’  Economic  Security  Plan 


The  United  States  has  sufficient 
resources,  productive  capacity,  hu¬ 
man  energy,  and  skill,  to  provide  at 
least  a  fair  minimum  standard  of 
life  continuously  for  all  the  people. 
The  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  are  tran¬ 
quil.  It  is  not  torn  by  internal  polit¬ 
ical  or  class  strife.  There  is  no  na¬ 
tural  basis  for  the  present  disor¬ 
ganized  state  of  economic  affairs. 


All  conditions  exist  for  renewed 
prosperity  and  progress. 

All  production  and  consequent 
employment  is  in  response  to  current 
or  expected  consumer  demand. 
Effective  demand  can  occur  only 
when  the  consumer  has  money  or 
credit.  But  only  through  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  can  the  money 
or  credit  which  is  necessary  to  create 
consumer  demand  become  available. 
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Security  Plans 


Distortion  in  these  relations  causes 
the  vicious  circle  of  expansion  and 
depression. 

The  objective  of  this  study  is  to 
explore  certain  suggestions  that  have 
been  made  for  general  economic  se¬ 
curity.  These  cover  the  hazards  of 
unemployment,  old  age,  sickness, 
disability,  and  dependency.  Any 
plan  must  meet  the  test  of  practica- 
i)ility.  In  the  last  analysis,  this  test 
is  the  effect  of  any  projx)sed  meas¬ 
ure  in  breaking  the  vicious  circle 
of  expansion  and  depression.  Pow¬ 
erful  influences  that  will  protect 
society  against  the  dislocation  caused 
by  these  economic  extremes  must  be 
sought,  both  by  the  government  and 
by  business. 

We  must  distinguish  between  a 
desired  ultimate  objective,  with  re- 
sjiect  to  economic  security,  and  the 
necessities  caused  by  the  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves.  With 
respect  to  the  .Administration  pro¬ 
gram  for  meeting  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  on  an  emergency  basis  through 
providing,  as  proposed  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  work  when  possible, 
and  relief  when  necessarv,  we  are 
in  accord.  But  we  must  not  permit 
ourselves  to  accept  these  emergency 
measures  as  permanent  solutions. 

(^ur  objective  should  l)e>  to  give 
the  worker  work,  and  through  ade¬ 
quate  reserves  and  insurances,  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  hazards  of  un- 
emjfloyment,  old  age,  sickness,  dis- 
ability  and  dependency.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  building  up  of  reserves 
for  each  of  these  purposes  reduces 
purchasing  power,  particularly  in  its 
initial  stages.  This,  however,  should 
not  cause  us  to  delay  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  programs,  nor  should  it  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  taking  the  initial  steps, 
and  of  progressively  increasing  a 
general  program  of  economic  secu¬ 
rity. 


Samuel  W.  Reyburn 

President,  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation  and 
Chairman,  Retail  Merchants’  Committee  and 
X.R.D.G.A.  Committee  on  Unemployment  Reserves 


Unemployment  Reserves 

The  purposes  of  unemployment 
reserves  are  to  alleviate  the  shock 
of  unemployment,  to  increase  con¬ 
tinuity  of  employment,  and  to  aid  in 
the  stabilizing  of  consumption. 

Unemployment  reserves  can  be 
built  up  which  will  take  care  of  un- 


emifloyment  resulting  from  .seasonal 
and  other  variations  in  the  use  of 
the  products  of  an  industry,  from 
technical  improvements  in  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  production,  and  from  the  ini¬ 
tial  effects  of  cyclical  unemployment. 
Such  reserves  can  be  made  to  apply 
to  the  large  majority  of  industrial 
and  commercial  workers.  A  pro¬ 
gram  of  unemployment  reserves,  to 
be  of  national  Ijenefit,  must  be  creat¬ 
ed  by  federal  law.  Such  law  must 
result  in  eliminating  undue  benefits 
for  particular  states  that  might  be 
unwilling  to  meet  a  minimum  nation¬ 
al  standard.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  lie  flexible  enough  to  allow 
for  administrative  variation,  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  local  needs  and  prefer¬ 
ences,  and  to  provide  much  needed 
practical  experimentation. 

The  unemployment  reserve  fund, 
in  our  opinion,  should  be  built  up 
by  contributions  by  the  employer, 
the  employee,  and  the  state.  The 
state  should  contribute  at  least  the 
expenses  of  administration,  in  order 
that  the  full  amount  contributed,  less 
expenses,  may  be  available  as  bene¬ 
fits. 

In  the  initial  stages,  the  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  various  industries 
and  establishments  should  be  at  the 
same  basic  rate.  As  soon  as  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  incidence  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  built  up,  provision  should 
be  made  whereby  differential  rates 
can  be  established.  This  would  be 
an  inducement  to  employers  to  ex¬ 


ercise  their  ingenuity  and  initiative 
in  stabilizing  employment,  and  would 
discourage  them  from  throwing 
workers  upon  the  unemployment 
fund  as  a  measure  of  labor  economy. 

.4diiiiiii8trative  Agencies 

No  matter  how  just  a  plan  may 
be,  nor  how  skillfully  its  other  pro¬ 
visions  may  be  drawn,  it  cannot  sur¬ 
vive  an  unsound  administrative  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  administrative 
agency  in  the  state  charged  with  the 
disbursement  of  funds  accumulated 
for  unemployment  benefits,  should 
be  a  non-political  Commission  re¬ 
sponsible  to  no  other  administrative 
agency  save  only  to  the  Governor, 
and  with  no  other  duties  whatso¬ 
ever.  The  law  should  be  specific 
as  to  the  rules  under  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  should  operate,  and  latitude 
for  administrative  discretion,  al¬ 
though  generally  wise,  should  here 
be  rigorously  limited. 

All  funds  reserved  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefits  should  be  deposited 
with  an  appropriate  federal  agency, 
so  that  the  effect  of  these  accumula¬ 
tions  on  the  general  monetary  posi¬ 
tion  can  be  adequately  safeguarded. 
No  one  can  foretell  the  exact  effect 
of  these  accumulated  funds  at  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  of  the  credit  cycle. 
No  one  except  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  should  be  asked  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  solvency  of 
these  funds. 

A  plan  of  unemployment  reserves 
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What  the  Press  Said 

And  now  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  not  only 
indorses  the  administration’s 
efforts  to  foster  economic  securi¬ 
ty  through  social  insurance,  hut 
goes  beyond  the  administration 
in  certain  important  particulars 
.  .  .  with  one  business  group 
after  another  indorsing  social 
insurance,  business  certainly 
stands  acquitted  of  the  charge 
of  extreme  selfishness. 

Dayton  {Ohio)  Herald 

• 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  re¬ 
tail  dry  goods  dealers  that  this 
plan  was  prepared  by  leaders  in 
the  industry,  was  introduced  at 
the  annual  convention  and  was 
accepted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
Brooklyn  {N.  Y.)  Citizen 
• 

The  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  set  a  refresh¬ 
ing  and  patriotic  example  for 
other  business  men.  There  are 
nothing  high  or  mighty  about  its 
members.  They  got  right  down 
to  the  real  facts  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  and  produced  a  program 
which  bears  the  stamp  of  states¬ 
manship  and  economic  common 
sense.  ...  We  congratulate  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation. 

Chicago  {III.) 
Illustrated  Times 

• 

The  recent  liberal  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  are  proof 
of  the  enlightened  attitude 
adopted  by  many  business  men, 
who  know  that  the  evils  of  the 
past  must  be  corrected  if  there 
is  to  be  social  security  and  im¬ 
proved  business  in  the  future. 

Pittsburgh  {Pa.)  Press 

• 

For  effective  comment  on  the 
Roosevelt  security  program  laid 
down  in  his  message  to  Congress 
Thursday,  we  are  impressed  by 
the  unanimous  action  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Detroit  {Mich.)  News 


Their  work  in  this  report  is 
the  finest  expression  of  Ameri¬ 
can  business  statesmanship  in 
our  generation. 

New  York  Post 


Frank  H.  Neely 
2nd  Vice-President,  N.R.D.G.A. 
Rich's,  Atlanta,  Ga., 


])resupix)ses  an  efficient  and  widely 
distributed  system  of  pul)lic  em¬ 
ployment  offices.  In  recent  months 
there  has  been  a  certain  improve¬ 
ment  of  this  important  public  ser¬ 
vice,  but  further  progress  must  be 
made  to  meet  the  needs  that  will 
arise.  The  federal  government 
should  continue  its  interest  and  sup- 
l)ort  of  state  public  employment  of¬ 
fices,  and  should  be  sup])orted  in  its 
efforts  to  provide  a  workable  Fed¬ 
eral-State  system. 

While  unemployment  reserves 
will  take  the  first  brunt  of  cyclical 
depression,  full  plans  should  he 
made  ready  for  public  works,  and 
for  measures  of  relief  that  will 
more  promptly  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  present  depression,  re¬ 
store  the  purchasing  power  upon 
which  industry  depends.  We  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  efforts  being 
made  by  the  federal  government,  in 
cooperation  with  the  states,  to  plan 
constructive  public  projects  for  the 
future. 

Old  Age  Security 

We  must  distinguish  between — 

(a)  the  development  of  a  plan 
for  insurance  at  old  age 
for  those  still  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and 

(b)  the  immediate  problem  of 
relieving  the  condition  of 
persons  already  of  advanc¬ 
ed  years. 


The  huge  liability  already  exist¬ 
ing  with  respect  to  the  latter  group 
precludes  the  consideration  of  or¬ 
dinary  insurance  for  it.  The  neces¬ 
sary  relief  to  the  present  aged  can 
be  given  only  as  old  age  i^nsions, 
not  as  insurance,  and  public  funds 
must  be  drawn  upon  to  jirovide 
these  pensions. 

We  suggest  a  program  of  federal 
and  state  cooperation,  in  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  resources  necessary  for 
jvensions,  with  flexibility  that  will 
])ermit  each  state  to  arrange  the 
terms  and  conditions  in  accordance 
with  local  needs. 

Old  age  is  ;i  universal  hazard. 
No  program  of  old  age  insurance 
should  Ik.*  contemjdated  which  does 
not  make  provison  for  every  citi¬ 
zen.  If  in  the  near  future,  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  old  age  jjensions  cau  be 
adopted,  there  will  then  be  time  to 
consider  the  more  difficult  ])roblem 
of  setting  up  a  plan  of  old  age  in¬ 
surance,  which  eventually  should 
come. 

Provisions  for  Sickness  and 
Disability 

The  losses  to  the  individual  and 
to  the  community  from  sickness  and 
disability,  are  in  tbe  aggregate  very 
large.  No  plan  for  economic  securi¬ 
ty  can  in  the  long  run  ignore  these 
losses.  We  believe  that  in  principle, 
insurance  against  such  losses  is  so 
sound  that  there  should  be  no  de¬ 
lay  in  the  working  out  of  concrete 
legislative  proposals  to  effectuate 
this  ])urpose.  We  advocate  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Federal  Commission 
to  study  this  problem  with  an  open 
mind,  as  respects  the  needs  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  report  definite 
recommendations  that  can  be  put  in¬ 
to  practice  as  soon  as  conditions 
warrant. 

Mothers’  and  Widows’  Pensions 

In  spite  of  the  increased  econ¬ 
omic  security  that  the  above  meas¬ 
ures  will  provide,  there  remains  the 
problem  of  the  dependents  of  the 
deceased  worker’s  family.  We  have 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time 
an  established  tradition  with  respect 
to  mothers’  and  widows’  pensions. 
Unfortunately,  these  pensions  are 
less  general  than  is  desirable.  We 
suggest  that  the  federal  government, 
in  cooperation  with  the  states,  estab¬ 
lish  minimum  standards  of  bene¬ 
fits,  toward  which  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  may  make  an  appropriate 
financial  contribution. 
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Relief  and  Welfare 


We  realize  only  too  well  that 
after  all  the  mentioned  hazards  have 
been  taken  care  of,  there  remain 
many  people  for  whom  relief  is  nec¬ 
essary.  We  agree  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  that  these  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  each  individual  state, 
in  accordance  with  recognized  ser¬ 
vice  standards. 

We  submit  these  views,  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  helpful  as 
representing  the  point  of  view  of  a 
large  body  of  American  business. 

The  reading  and  unanimous 
adoption  of  the  economic  security 
plan  was  preceded  by  a  series  of 
addresses  by  men  who  have  made  a 
study  of  the  subject.  Presenting  a 
powerful  recommendation  for  the 
creation  of  reserves  and  insurance, 
these  addresses  also  constitute  a 
minute  examination  of  suggested 
systems  and  the  ixtssibilities  they 
offer  for  the  future.  Two  of  the 
talks  are  summarized  below. 


Albert  D.  Hutzler 


Hutzler  Bros.  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Government  and  Unemployment  Reserves 


Characterizing  the  “relief”  sys¬ 
tem  as  “the  worst  kind  of  a  dole”. 
Dr.  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Professor  of 
Economics  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  a  member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Social  and  Economic  Securi¬ 
ty  apjx)inted  by  the  President,  and 
an  authority  on  social  insurance  leg¬ 
islation,  said  that  it  is  imperative  to 
“institute  a  system  of  self-respect¬ 
ing  insurance  against  involuntary 
unemployment,  which  will  serve  as 
the  front  line  trench  in  the  war 
against  destitution. 

“The  essential  features  of  such  a 
system”,  he  continued,  “are  simple 
and  may  be  described  under  four 
sets  of  principles. 

“First,  an  area  of  eligibility  is 
staked  out  consisting  of  all  unem¬ 
ployed  manual  workers  except  those 
in  certain  exempted  occupations  such 
as  agriculture,  public  service,  and 
so  forth,  and  of  all  salaried  work¬ 
ers  under  a  given  limit,  such  as 
$200  a  month.  Within  these  areas, 
workers  who  are  customarily  a  part 
of  the  working  force  and  who  have 
been  employed  for,  say,  36  weeks 
in  the  two  preceding  years  or  20 
weeks  in  the  preceding  year  are  eli¬ 
gible. 

“Second,  workers  who  lose  their 
jobs  because  of  a  decline  in  business 
and  through  no  fault  of  their  own 


register  at  a  public  employment  office 
and  after  a  waiting  period,  which 
I  believe  should  be  approximately 
three  weeks,  are  eligible  to  receive 
benefits  for  a  limited  jjeriod  of  time 
as  long  as  they  give  evidence  to  the 
employment  offices  that  they  are  un¬ 
employed. 

“Third,  every  effort  is  made  to 
])revent  the  unemployed  from  re¬ 
maining  idle  to  draw  the  benefits. 
Thus  if  a  worker  refuses  employ¬ 
ment  at  his  trade  at  approximately 
the  going  wage  he  cannot  receive 
l)enefits.  The  benefits,  moreover, 
should  always  be  appreciably  less 
than  his  customary  wage  and  never, 
in  my  opinion,  should  exceed  two- 
thirds  and  generally  only  half  of 
the  customary  wage.  Finally,  the 
unemployed  worker  may  be  required 
to  show  that  he  is  himself  genuine¬ 
ly  seeking  employment  in  addition 
to  following  up  the  opportunities 
which  come  to  him  from  the  public 
employment  offices. 

“Fourth,  the  benefits  are  limited 
to  a  stated  number  of  weeks  per 
year,  which  I  believe  should  be  not 
less  than  26,  and  the  liability  of  the 
fund  should  cease  at  this  point. 
Those  who  are  still  in  need  at  this 
time  should,  in  my  opinion,  then  be 
taken  care  of  by  a  system  of  public 
relief  graduated  according  to  needs. 


fVhat  the  Press  Said 

The  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  which  long 
ago  created  its  own  committee 
to  study  needs  and  prepare 
plans,  now  gives  unanimous  en¬ 
dorsement  to  the  principles  of 
the  proposals  that  Congress 
must  consider.  Opinions  differ, 
relative  to  scope  and  ability  to 
finance,  but  so  far  there  is  no 
opposition  on  the  part  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  a  program  within  rea¬ 
sonable  limits. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Journal 

• 

The  old  idea  that  business  has 
no  heart  wiU  have  to  be  revised. 
In  its  session  in  New  York  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  represented  by  execu¬ 
tives  of  5100  of  the  country’s 
greatest  department  stores, 
adopted  a  three  billion  dollar 
security  program. 

No  finer  goal  could  be  sought 
than  this,  and  you  observe  that 
that  it  is  not  the  vague  ideal  of 
sentimentalists  or  social  work¬ 
ers  but  the  considered  thought 
of  some  of  the  nation’s  most  able 
and  successful  business  men. 
Both  the  federal  and  state  gov¬ 
ernments  can  study  this  program 
profitably,  with  the  view  of 
adopting  its  principal  recom¬ 
mendations. 

San  Francisco  (Cal.) 

Call  Bulletin 
N.  Y.  Evening  Journal 
and  other  Hearst  netespapers 

Had  the  President  added  to 
that  humanitarian  approach  a 
cold,  scientific  economic  test  of 
workability;  had  he  thought  of 
unemployment  insurance  from 
the  viewpoint  of  what  it  should 
mean  to  the  whole  country  as 
well  as  to  the  individual  in  dis¬ 
tress,  his  proposals  would  have 
been  far  different. 

Such  a  “test  of  practicability” 
is  outlined  in  the  farsighted  re¬ 
port  on  social  security  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  this  week  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  €K>ods  As¬ 
sociation,  which  declared  that  a 
social  insurance  program  must 
be  gauged  by  its  effect.  ...  In 
other  words,  social  insurance 
must  insure  society  itself,  not 
only  the  individual. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record 
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or  by  a  system  of  emergency  bene¬ 
fits.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  should  bear  the 
major  portion  of  the  burden  since 
it  is  impossible  for  depressed  areas 
with  enormous  amounts  of  unem¬ 
ployment  to  bear  the  costs  of  sup¬ 
porting  their  own  unemployed.  To 
ask  them  to  do  so  is  equivalent  to 
asking  them  to  raise  themselves  by 
their  own  boot  straps.  We  would 
have  insurance,  then,  as  the  front 
line  trench  and  public  relief  as  the 
second  line  trench.” 

Stabilization  of  Employment 

Such  a  system.  Dr.  Douglas  de¬ 
clared,  would  not  only  provide  for 
more  adequate  and  self-respecting 
relief  during  times  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  but  it  would  actually  reduce 
the  amount  of  unemployment,  for  it 
would  build  up  a  reserve  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  during  years  of  pros- 
perit}'  and  release  this  purchasing 
power  during  years  of  depression, 
with  “resultant  greater  stabilization 
of  enijiloyment  in  industry.” 

“Such  considerations  as  these”,  he 
continued,  “are  leading  the  vast 
masses  of  the  American  people  to 
favor  in  an  increasing  degree  some 
system  of  unemployment  insurance. 
There  are  indeed  very  few  persons 
who  are  willing  openly  to  oppose  it. 
Instead  the  opposition  primarily 
concentrates  on  two  objections, 
namely  ( 1 )  that  now  is  not  the  time 
to  pass  such  legislation  and  (2)  that 
such  action  should  exclusively  be  a 
matter  for  the  state  governments  to 
consider  and  that  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  should  keep  its  hands  off.” 

Concerning  the  first  objection. 
Dr.  Douglas  agreed  that  “an  assess¬ 
ment  of  let  us  say  3%  upon  the 
payroll,  would  result,  if  my  own 
state  of  Illinois  is  any  criterion,  in 
an  increased  cost,  so  far  as  manu¬ 
facturing  is  concerned  of  one  and  a 
third  per  cent  of  total  expenses.” 
He  maintained,  however,  that  such 
additions  would  “not  appreciably  de¬ 
press  the  volume  of  business”  and 
pointed  out  that  even  if  the  neces¬ 
sary  legislation  were  passed  within 
the  next  three  months  it  would  be 
impossible  to  set  up  an  administra¬ 
tive  machinery  so  that  collection  of 
premiums  could  start  before  1936. 
“It  should  moreover”,  he  said,  “be 
remembered  that  the  acts  could  be 
passed  with  a  provision  that  they 
were  not  to  go  into  effect  until  the 
index  of  employment  of  the  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  80  or 
85  per  cent  of  the  1926  level,  or 


until  the  volume  of  wage  payments 
in  manufacturing  reached  70  per 
cent  of  its  1926  figure.” 

The  chief  danger  of  delaying  leg¬ 
islation  until  prosperity  returns,  he 
said,  is  that  the  hardships  of  the 
present  depression  will  have  faded 
out  of  the  memory  of  the  “comfort¬ 
able  classes”,  and  in  the  belief  that 
social  protection  is  not  necessary 
they  will  oppose  such  legislation. 
“We  will  then  blunder  into  the  next 
depression  with  no  more  safeguards 
than  we  had  this  time  and  we  will 
repeat  the  same  sorry  business  once 
again.” 

Dealitig  with  the  second  objection, 
namely,  that  the  matter  is  one  for 
the  exclusive  consideration  of  state 
governments  and  one  in  which  the 
federal  government  is  not  concerned. 
Dr.  Douglas  declared  that  this 
theory  would  defeat  action,  for  “the 
most  powerful  deterrent  of  such 
state  action  is  the  fear  upon  the  part 
of  the  legislators  of  each  state  that 
if  they  levy  assessments  upon  the 
employers  within  their  Iwrders,  they 
will  put  them  at  a  competitive  dis¬ 
advantage  in  the  business  struggle 
with  their  rivals  in  other  states  who 
may  not  be  subjected  to  such 
charges. 

“To  meet  this  situation”,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “the  federal  government  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  the  President 
is  ready  to  lend  its  cooperation,  not 
by  passing  an  outright  national  law, 
but  by  preventing  any  progressive 
state  from  being  held  back  and  re¬ 
strained  from  forward  action  by  the 
failure  of  the  less  progressive  states 
to  enact  such  legislation.  At  the 
moment  of  writing,  it  is  still  not 
certain  which  of  two  jwssible  forms 
this  federal  cooperation  will  take. 
It  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy 
to  the  states  of  some  2  or  3  per  cent 
of  the  payroll  which  the  federal 
government  will  collect  and  will  then 
turn  over  to  those  states  which  pass 
laws  coming  up  to  certain  minimum 
standards.  The  other  possible  meth¬ 
od  is  an  offset  law  such  as  that  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  Wagner-Lewis  bill  of 
last  year.  Under  such  a  plan  a  fed¬ 
eral  tax  of  a  given  per  cent  would 
be  imposed  upon  payrolls  of  all  em¬ 
ployers  having  a  certain  number  of 
workers  in  all  except  the  specifically 
excluded  industries  such  as  agricul¬ 
ture.  Employers  in  states  which 
adopted  laws  coming  up  to  certain 
minimum  standards  would  then  have 
credited  as  an  offset  against  the  fed¬ 
eral  tax  the  amounts  which  they 
would  contribute  under  the  state 
systems.” 


Both  plans.  Dr.  Douglas  said, 
“have  the  merit  of  removing  the 
fear  of  putting  one  set  of  employers 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage  in 
comparison  with  other. 

“It  should  be  noted”,  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “that  the  administration  of  the 
laws  will  be  left  very  largely  under 
state  control  and  that  each  state  will 
l)e  able  to  choose  the  type  of  unem- 
idovment  insurance  which  it  desires, 
whether  this  l)e  in  the  form  of  plant 
reserves,  industry  funds,  or  a  state¬ 
wide  pool.” 

State  Pool  System  Urged 

Concerning  the  type  of  law  it 
should  pass,  each  state  will,  Dr. 
Douglas  pointed  out,  be  confronted 
with  two  major  problems :  “the  size 
of  the  insuring  unit  and  whether 
the  workers  should  contribute”. 
Discussing  the  Wisconsin  plan, 
under  which  company  reserves  are 
set  up  so  that  the  contributions  by 
an  employer  will  be  used  to  pay 
benefits  only  to  his  own  employees, 
he  .said :  “This,  on  the  face  of  it, 
seems  to  attract  employers  in  its 
favor.  But  since  the  amount  of  un¬ 
employment  is  grossly  unequal  be¬ 
tween  industries,  this  will  inevitably 
result  in  a  great  inequality  of  bene¬ 
fits  as  between  equally  innocent  un¬ 
employed.  For  under  the  Wisconsin 
jilan  the  maximum  benefits  which 
can  lie  paid  are  $10  a  week  as  long 
as  the  plant  reserve  is  more  than 
$45  per  worker.  For  each  fall  in 
the  reserv’e  of  $5  per  worker,  the 
maximum  benefits  are  reduced  by  $1 
a  week.  If  a  firm,  therefore,  had 
a  reserve  of  only  $20  per  worker, 
the  weekly  benefits  would  be  only 
$4  and  if  the  reserve  were  drawn 
down  to  $5  per  worker  the  weekly 
benefit  would  be  only  $1.  Since  a 
depression  hits  the  hea\'y  goods  in¬ 
dustries  very  severely,  the  result  un¬ 
der  such  a  system  will  be  to  draw 
down  the  reserves  and  reduce  the 
benefits  greatly  at  the  very  time 
that  full  benefits  are  being  main¬ 
tained  in  other  industries.  This  will 
result  in  a  great  inequality  of  bene¬ 
fits.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  state-wide  pool  which  will  pool 
the  contributions  and  ensure  a  uni¬ 
formity  of  benefits.  Within  this 
system,  some  degree  of  merit  rating 
may  be  established  so  that  the  assess¬ 
ments  will  be  varied  in  some  degree 
according  to  the  relative  volume  of 
unemployment.  But  the  sweeping 
together  of  idle  reserves  should  at 
once  ensure  a  greater  protection  of 
the  wage  earner’s  income  and  a  re¬ 
leasing  of  greater  purchasing  power 
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in  which  the  department  stores 
would  share.  This  system  of  a 
state-wide  ik)o1  was  first  ])roposed 
in  Ohio  and  it  bids  fair  to  ])e  the 
one  generally  adojrted.  The  i)lans 
now  proposed  in  New  York,  Mary¬ 
land.  Illinois,  Indiana,  California, 
Xcw  Hampshire  and  hy  the  most 
recent  Massachusetts  commission 
are  modeled  uix)n  this  form.” 


Concerning  the  question  of 
whether  workers  should  contribute. 
Dr.  Douglas  felt  that  a  small  con¬ 
tribution  of  approximately  one  jjer 
cent  is  desirable,  ensuring  more  ade- 
f|uate  l)enefits,  enlisting  the  interest 
and  maintaining  the  self-respect  of 
the  workers  and  assuring  them  a 
share  in  the  administration  of  the 
system. 


Wisconsin’s  Experience  with  Unemployment 
Compensation  Reserves 


The  Wisconsin  system  of  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  the  only  state 
program  which  has  so  far  I)een  made 
into  law,  was  described  in  detail  by 
Hugo  Kuechenmeister,  Controller 
of  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress.  The  features  of  the  W'is- 
consin  plan  are  maintenance  and 
handling  of  reserves  hy  individual 
employers,  who  administer  the  funds 
under  state  regulations ;  and  the  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  emjjloyment  reserve 
by  em])loyers  only.  Mr.  Kuechen- 
meister’s  exposition  of  the  plan  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“There  are  three  major  contro¬ 
versial  points  upon  which  propon¬ 
ents  of  various  compensation  plans 
differ  radically.  These  points  are: 

“1.  The  purpose — Shall  the  plan 
merely  compensate  the  worker 
in  part  for  the  loss  of  his  job 
and  wages,  or,  in  addition  to 
providing  such  compensation, 
shall  the  jjlan  encourage  the 
employer  to  provide  steady  em- 
jiloyment  and  reward  him  for 
so  doing  ? 

“2.  The  contribution — Shall  the 
funds  be  obtained  from  three 
sources, — the  State,  the  em- 
jiloyer,  and  the  employee ;  from 
two  sources, — the  employer  and 
employee ;  or,  entirely  from  the 
employer  ? 

“3.  The  handling  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions — Shall  the  money  be 
handled  by  the  State  in  one 
lump  fund  or  pool,  or,  shall 
each  employer  handle  his  own 
funds  in  a  manner  prescribed 
by  the  State? 

“The  purpose  of  the  Wisconsin 
law  is  to  provide  for  unemployment 
compensation  and,  in  addition,  to 
encourage  the  stabilization  of  em¬ 
ployment.  Our  experience  in  the 
short  jieriod  of  operation  under  the 
law  l)ears  out  the  wisdom  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  stabilization  of  em¬ 
ployment.  Many  employers  have  so 
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regularized  employment  as  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  make  contracts  w’ith 
their  workers  for  a  year  at  a  guar¬ 
anteed  salary,  and  thousands  of 
other  employees  have  been  guaran¬ 
teed  work  for  at  least  forty-two 
weeks  of  the  current  year.  Such 
contracts  and  guarantees  exempt 
these  workers  from  the  benefit  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law  and  relieve  the 
emjdoyer  of  making  contributions 
on  their  salary.  I  know  that  Wis¬ 
consin  retailers  are  striving  earn¬ 
estly  and  sincerely  to  stabilize  their 
employment  still  more.  The  incen¬ 
tive,  of  course,  is  that  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  i)lan  makes  the  employer  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  own  unem])loyment  and 
any  reduction  therein  is  immediate¬ 
ly  reflected  in  his  operating  costs. 
Xo  one  claims  that  the  Wisconsin 
i;lan  will  completely  abolish  unem- 
l)loyment,  but  we  already  know  that 
much  can  he  done  to  reduce  it. 

One-Way  Plan 

“It  is  a  perfectly  natural  and 
human  trait  to  he  willing  to  share  ex- 
|)enses  with  others,  hut  only  the  em- 
])loyer  contributes  to  the  reserve 
fund  under  the  Wisconsin  law.  No 
contribution  is  made  by  the  State  or 
by  an  employee.  Perhaps  the  State 
should  handle  the  cost  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  hut  that  is  a  relatively  small 
item.  The  Wisconsin  law  avoids  the 
experience  of  England  of  having  the 
fund  subject  to  political  manipula¬ 
tion  or  of  having  it  degenerate  into 
a  dole.  Under  our  plan  the  employ¬ 
er  who  requires  a  large  reserve  sup¬ 
ply  of  idle  labor  must  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  reserve.  The 
employer  who  operates  efficiently 
is  rewarded  hy  lower  costs. 

“As  to  the  right  of  the  worker 
to  receive  unemplo)rment  l)enefits 
without  making  a  contribution,  we 
feel  that  he  is  as  much  entitled  to 
those  benefits  as  he  is  to  protection 
under  workmen’s  compensation  laws 
for  accidental  injury.  As  to  the  low¬ 
er  l)enefits  which  he  may  receive 
under  the  Wisconsin  law  because 


of  the  lower  rate  of  contribution, 
we  feel  he  is  better  off  under  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  strives  to  give  him  con¬ 
tinuous  employment  at  full  wages 
than  under  one  which,  at  best,  can 
only  give  him  about  one-half  of  his 
normal  wage  when  employed.  The 
unemployed  worker  under  any  plan 
suffers  a  tremendous  reduction  of 
income  and  thus  hears  a  large  part 
of  the  cost  of  unemployment. 
'I'herefore,  Wisconsin  feels  it  is  un¬ 
fair  to  force  a  further  reduction  of 
income  by  a  compulsory  contribu¬ 
tion. 

“The  Wisconsin  plan  provides 
that  the  fund  of  each  employer  is 
to  be  handled  separately.  There  is 
no  ]X)oling  to  create  a  common  fund, 
or  pot.  from  which  all  benefits  are 
paid.  This  plan  i)ermits  an  employ¬ 
er  to  build  a  separate  individual  re¬ 
serve  fund  to  the  required  maxi¬ 
mum  and  thereafter  his  contribu¬ 
tions  will  equal  the  benefit  pay¬ 
ments.  To  retailers,  this  is  a  very 
important  provision.” 

*  *  * 

“Now  let  us  consider  how  it  deals 
with  the  four  essential  j^arts  of  any 
specific  plan,  namely : 

1.  The  rate  of  contribution. 

2.  The  handling  of  contributions 
so  that  they  will  be  available 
when  needed. 

3.  The  weekly  amount  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  benefits  to  be  paid. 

4.  Disqualifying  conditions 
which  i)revent  the  employee 
receiving  benefits. 

Rate  of  Contribution 

“Since  July  1  of  last  year,  Wis¬ 
consin  employers  of  ten  jiersons  or 
more  have  been  contributing  to  their 
individual  reserve  funds.  For  at 
least  two  years,  contributions  must 
be  made  at  the  rate  of  2%  of  pay 
roll  as  defined  by  the  Act,  and  con¬ 
tinue  at  that  rate  until  the  reserve 
]^er  employee  amounts  to  $55.00. 
Thereafter  the  rate  of  contribution 
is  reduced  to  1%  until  the  reserve 
reaches  $75.00  per  employee.  When¬ 
ever  the  reserve  amounts  to  $75.00 
or  more  for  each  employee,  the  re¬ 
quired  contributions  shall  cease. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  employer 
to  set  aside  more  than  the  required 
amount  in  good  times  if  he  so  de¬ 
sires.  The  employer  may  later,  at 
his  option,  apply  all  or  part  of  such 
excess  payments  to  his  current  re¬ 
quired  contributions. 

“Pay  roll  and  employee  as  used 
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in  compensation  plans  are  specially 
defined  terms  and  in  comparing  the 
cost  of  one  compensation  plan  with 
another,  it  is  important  to  know  the 
defined  terms  of  each.  Under  the 
Wisconsin  law,  the  pay  roll  for  con¬ 
tribution  purposes  does  not  include 
annual  salaries  in  excess  of  $3,600 
and  what  is  still  more  important, 
it  does  not  include  salaries  of  prop¬ 
erly  registered  part-time  workers 
or  extras.  Also,  jiroperly  registered 
extras  are  not  included  in  the  term 
‘employee’. 

Methods  of  Handling 
Contributions 

“A  desirable  feature  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  plan  is  that  the  employer  may 
handle  his  contributions  or  reserve 
fund  in  any  one  of  the  following 
ways : 

1.  Turn  them  over  to  the  State 
which  will  keep  all  of  his  con¬ 
tributions  in  a  separate  trust 
fund. 

2.  Arrange  to  have  a  qualified 
trust  company  administer  his 
fund. 

3.  If  the  amount  is  small,  he 
can  arrange  for  a  separate 
bank  account  with  proper  re¬ 
strictions. 

4.  He  can  purchase  certain  ap¬ 
proved  investment  company 
shares. 

5.  If  the  balance  sheet  of  the  em- 
])lover  meets  the  required 
standards  of  the  Industrial 
Commission,  he  may  handle 
his  contributions  as  a  hook- 
keejiing  reserve. 

The  method  is  exactly  the 
.same  as  that  of  handling  a  de¬ 
preciation  reserve.  Each 
month  he  determines  the 
amount  of  his  contribution, 
and  makes  a  journal  entry 
debiting  e.xpense  and  crediting 
the  liability.  No  actual  cash 
leaves  his  business  until  bene¬ 
fits  are  paid  and  then  only  to 
the  amount  of  those  benefits. 
If.  at  a  future  date,  the  Com¬ 
mission  feels  that  the  financial 
jjosition  of  the  employer  has 
been  impaired  and  no  longer 
warrants  a  pure  bookkeeping 
reserve,  it  may  require  collat¬ 
eral  or  a  surety  bond. 

To  illustrate  the  value  of 
this  provision  to  retailers,  I 
need  only  say  that  we  estimate 
the  maximum  reserve  for  our 
store  at  $150,000  and  our 
maximum  benefit  pavments 
for  any  one  year  at  $15,000. 
In  other  words,  while  we  shall 


have  to  provide  a  reserve  of 
$150,000  on  our  balance  sheet, 
we  shall  not  be  required  to 
pay  in  cash  in  any  one  year 
more  than  $15,000.  These  fig¬ 
ures,  of  course,  are  on  the 
basis  of  present  rates. 

Weekly  Amount  and  Extent  of 
Benefits 

“Unless  a  change  is  made  by  the 
jjresent  session  of  the  legislature, 
the  i^ayment  of  benefits  will  start  as 
of  July  1,  1935.  Benefits  are  pay- 
ai)le  for  total  or  for  partial  unem- 
jdoyment.  Total  unemployment  ex¬ 
ists  in  any  calendar  week  in  which 
the  employee  earns  or  for  which  he 
receives  no  wages.  Assuming  a 
maximum  fund,  total  unemployment 
lienefits  are  payable  at  the  rate  of 
50%  of  full-time  weekly  wage,  with 
a  minimum  of  $5.00  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $10.00  per  week.  A  per¬ 
son  with  a  salary  of  $14.00  per  week 
wf)uld  be  entitled  to  a  benefit  of 
$7.00,  while  one  with  a  salary  of 
$22.00  would  get  the  maximum  of 
$10.00  per  week.  Partial  unemploy¬ 
ment  exists  in  any  calendar  week  of 
employment  for  which  the  employ¬ 
ee’s  wages  are  less  than  the  amount 
of  weekly  benefits  to  which  he 
would  have  been  entitled  if  wholly 
unemployed.  Partial  uuem]iloyment 
benefits  are  determined  by  subtract¬ 
ing  the  employee’s  actual  wages 
from  the  weekly  benefit  for  total  un- 
enqiloyment.  In  other  words,  no 
person,  whether  totally  or  partially 
unemiiloyed,  can  receive  less  than 
the  total  unemployment  benefit. 

“The  number  of  weeks  for  which 
benefits  are  to  he  paid  is  determined 
by  the  length  of  service.  The  em¬ 
ployee  is  entitled  to  one  week  of 
l)enefit  for  each  four  weeks  of  ser¬ 
vice,  or  in  the  ratio  of  one-quarter 
week  for  each  week  of  employment, 
after  the  probationary  period  of 
four  weeks.  This  means  that  if  a 
regular  employee  is  laid  off  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1935.  he  will  be  entitled 
to  2j4weeks’  of  compensation,  be¬ 
cause  he  will  have  worked  for  nine 
weeks  after  July  1. 

“The  maximum  number  of  weeks 
for  which  an  employee  can  receive 
benefits  in  any  one  year  is  ten,  and 
the  total  maximum  number  of  weeks 
is  thirteen.  Under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  he  can,  therefore,  receive 
benefits  for  ten  weeks  in  one  year 
and  for  three  additional  weeks  in 
the  following  year. 

“There  are  certain  disqualifying 
conditions  which  completely  bar  an 
employee  from  benefits.  The  first 


one  is  discharge  because  of  miscon¬ 
duct.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

“A  second  disqualifying  condition 
arises  from  voluntary  resignation. 
However,  if  the  employee  can  show 
persecution  or  other  good  cause  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  employer  the  em¬ 
ployer  must  pav  the  required  bene¬ 
fits.  Here  again,  we  find  protection 
for  the  employee. 

Special  Operating  Problems  for 

Retailers 

“In  preparing  our  own  unemploy¬ 
ment  reserve  plan  and  working  with 
the  Commission,  we  found  that  the 
problem  of  extras  was  the  most  vital 
and  the  most  difficult  for  retailers. 
The  Industrial  Commission  has  tak¬ 
en  a  very  fair  attitude  by  setting 
up  jiractical  regulations  providing 
for  three  classes  of  part-time  jier- 
mits. 

“A  Class  .\  jiermit  is  issued  to 
an  individual  who  customarily 
works  less  than  half  the  full-time 
hours.  Such  a  person  is  so  regist¬ 
ered  for  a  period  of  a  year  and  is 
to  work  less  than  half  time  except 
during  eight  weeks  in  the  year.  The 
eight  weeks’  allowance  is  similar  to 
the  ]>eak-week  idea  under  the  code. 

“.\  Class  B  permit  covers  a  spe¬ 
cified  number  of  employees  for  a 
definite  occasion  such  as  for  a  large 
one-day  store-wide  sale,  snow  re¬ 
moval.  reiiair  of  storm  damage,  etc. 
Pre- registration  of  each  individual 
is  not  re(|uired  but  the  employer 
must  report  the  hours  worked  by 
]iersons  whom  he  has  hired  under 
such  a  permit. 

“A  Class  C  permit  covers  extra 
emjdoyees  for  the  Christmas  per¬ 
iod.  Such  employees  may  be  worked 
full-time  for  that  period  without  be¬ 
ing  subject  to  the  Act. 

“Leased  departments  presented  a 
new  problem  to  the  Commission. 
Our  plan  provides  that  lessees  who 
enqdoy  ten  or  more  persons  must 
(jualify  as  employers.  If  less  than 
ten  are  employed,  the  store  must 
include  such  employees  with  its  own. 
I'A'ery  lease  department  contract 
shoidd,  of  course,  provide  that  the 
lessee  i)ay  any  cost  arising  from  an 
unemployment  com])ensation  law. 

“Paid  vacations  presented  a  minor 
lioint  which  was  cleared  up  in  the 
retail  plan.  Again,  retailers  differed 
from  manufacturers  in  having  a 
more  liberal  vacation  policy  and  a 
separate  provision  was  inserted  into 
our  plan  to  consider  paid  vacations 
as  weeks  of  employment.  Leaves 
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of  absence  were  also  covered  by  pro¬ 
viding!;  for  a  report  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  all  such  agreements. 

"We  do  not,  of  course,  know  ex¬ 
actly  how  much  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  will  cost  us.  Until  the 
reserve  is  built  up  to  $75.00  per  em¬ 
ployee.  it  will  amount  to  approxi¬ 
mately  ^  to  of  1%  of  sales. 
After  the  reserve  has  been  built  up, 
the  cost  should  be  only  the  amount 
of  l)enefits  j)aid,  which  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  14  of  1%  of 
sales. 

“To  conclude,  based  on  our  ex¬ 
perience  and  study,  I  am  convinced 
that  Wisconsin’s  unemployment 
comi)ensation  ])lan  is  the  one  best 
suited  to  the  retailer.  ( 1 )  This  jdan 
encourages  the  employer  to  stabilize 
his  (‘inployment  and  rewards  him 
for  so  doing.  (2)  It  gives  the  em¬ 


ployer  latitude  in  handling  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  his  own  contributions, 
and  under  certain  conditions,  per¬ 
mits  a  bookkeeping  reserve.  (3)  It 
enables  the  employer  to  see  a  re¬ 
duction  or  perhaps  the  end  in  his 
own  contributions  arid  costs,  pro¬ 
vided  he  stabilizes  his  own  employ¬ 
ment.  (4)  It  will  strengthen  the 
close  personal  tie  which  already  ex¬ 
ists  between  store  owner  and  em¬ 
ployee.  (5)  The  retailer  is  not  com- 
jielled  to  reduce  the  wages  of  an  em¬ 
ployee  by  a  contribution  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  fund  from  which  the  employee 
may  never  receive  any  benefit.  (6) 
The  retailer  is  not  asked  to  provide 
for  the  social  cost  of  maintaining 
a  reserve  of  idle  labor  for  some 
other  industry  with  tremendous 
peaks  and  valleys.” 


Twenty  Millions — Dependents  or  Consumers? 


.\niong  the  committees  appointed 
by  the  l{f)ard  early  this  winter  for 
the  study  of  national  problems  was 
the  Committee  on  Federal  Relief 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Edgar  J. 
Kaufmann,  President  of  the  Kauf- 
mann  Department  Stores,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Because  the  conclusions 
which  the  Committee  reached  in  its 
study  pointed  definitely  to  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  social  insurance  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  relief  system,  which  it 
found  ineffective,  its  report  played 
an  important  part  in  the  formulation 
of  the  Retailers’  Economic  Securi¬ 
ty  Plan.  Mr.  Kaufmann’s  report  is 
therefore  summarized  here,  al¬ 
though  it  was  presented  at  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  noon  session  which  consid¬ 
ered  the  problems  of  “National 
Housing  and  Federal  Relief.” 

Economic  Security  Plan  Analyzed 

The  features  of  the  Retailers’ 
Economic  Security  Plan  are,  Mr. 
Kaufmann  said : 

“1.  Fhe  combination  into  one 
scheme  of  all  the  necessary  forms 
of  social  insurance,  including  insur¬ 
ance  against  unemployment,  old  age, 
sickness,  accident  and  provision  for 
widowed  mothers  and  others  incap¬ 
able  of  earning  a  livelihood, 

“2.  The  amount  to  be  paid  out 
under  this  composite  insurance,  not 
to  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 
beneficiaries,  but  to  the  normal  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  way  of  spending 
power  of  .American  commerce  and 
industry.  In  other  words,  no  more 
moving  twenty  million  people  an 
inch  nearer  to  or  a  foot  farther  from 
the  edge  of  starvation.  The  plan 


dos  not  consider  how  to  keep  these 
twenty  million  people  alive,  but  how 
to  make  them  do  their  part  as  con¬ 
sumers  in  a  sound  business  econ- 
omy.” 

The  ineffectiveness  of  relief, 
from  a  constructive  viewiKjint,  has 
l)een  due,  Mr.  Kaufmann  said,  to 
the  fact  that  “relief  has  l)een  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  problem  by  itself,  with¬ 
out  any  connection  with  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  prosjjerity.  Those  on  relief 
rolls  have  been  considered  as  vic¬ 
tims,  which  they  were,  and  also  as 
])ermanently  incapable  of  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  return  of  prosperity, 
wiiich  they  were  not.  We  have  giv¬ 
en  to  families  on  relief  as  little  as 
five  dollars  per  family  per  month. 
The  average  has  been  higher,  rang¬ 
ing  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  dol¬ 
lars  per  family  per  month.  Of  these 
amounts,  over  is  spent  for  the 
few  essentials  of  living — food,  shelt¬ 
er,  clothing,  medical  care,  fuel  and 
light.  .And  all  of  these  things  were 
bought  in  the  very  smallest  quanti¬ 
ties.  For  instance,  a  family  enjoy¬ 
ing  more  than  the  average  relief 
had  only  $1.20  a  month  to  s|)end 
for  clothing.  Like  our  industrial  in¬ 
surance,  which  usually  covered  the 
final  m^'dical  care  or  funeral  ex- 
])enses  of  the  wage  earner,  our  re¬ 
lief  seemed  to  be  heading  for  death 
more  than  for  life.” 

“Even  before  the  depression”,  he 
continued,  “we  kept  the  spending 
power  of  alxjut  one-half  of  our 
po])ulation  at  such  a  low  level  that 
in  ]wactice  we  harred  them  from  our 
stores.  A^ou  would  think  that  the 
basic  economic  principle  of  Ameri¬ 


Rdcar  J.  Kauf.mann 

can  industry  was  to  produce  as  little 
as  ])ossihle  and  to  distribute  that 
little  to  the  smallest  numl)er  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  Actually  you  know  that 
our  industrial  system  is  based  on  a 
principle  of  large  scale  production — 
producing  the  maximum  amount  of 
things  for  sale  at  the  lowest  cost  to 
the  greatest  number  of  jjeople.  -And 
yet  we  have  consistently  isolated  a 
large  ])art  of  our  population.  As 
if  we  could  say  to  them:  ‘We  have 
plenty  of  customers  without  you; 
we  do  not  need  your  money’.  When 
the  dei^ression  came,  the  number  of 
these  ])eople  whom  we  have  kept 
out  of  our  stores  multiplied  again 
and  again.  It  is  our  proposal  to 
bring  them  back  into  the  stores.” 


To  Restore  Purehasiiig  Power 

•A  system  of  swial  insurance 
which  will  make  provision  for  the 
hazards  that  destroy  the  ])urchasing 
power  of  so  large  a  projxjrtion  of 
our  jxqmlation  will,  Mr.  Kaufmann 
said,  “raise  these  twenty  million  po¬ 
tential  buyers  from  their  i)resent 
sulisistence  level,  at  which  they  con¬ 
tribute  almost  nothing  to  general 
l)ros])erity.  to  a  consumption  level 
at  which  they  will  create  a  demand 
for  goods,  comj)elling  our  industries 
to  ])roduce  effectively  and  cheaply 
on  a  large  scale.  And  this  produc¬ 
tion,  in  turn,  will  draw  men  hack 
into  the  factories  and  the  stores, 
and  thereby  diminish  the  number  of 
those  who  receive  their  consuming 
]xjwer  without  earning  it.  At  th 
same  time  the  man  who  earns  will 
rise  from  a  low  level  of  consuni])- 
tion  to  a  high  level  of  comfort,  again 
increasing  the  demand  for  manufac¬ 
tured  goods.  I  am  not  prejiared  to 
say  exactly  how  much  would  be 
received  by  each  family  under  these 
reserves,  insurance  and  protection 
plans,  but  on  the  basis  of  our  past 
exiierience  we  can  be  sure  that  ' 
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least  97%  of  this  amount  would  be 
spent  at  once,  which  means  that  this 
money  would  continually  he  coming 
through  the  channels  of  commerce 
and  keep  industry  going. 

“The  free  spending — the  veloci¬ 
ty — of  this  money  will  be  increased, 
because  it  would  constitute  insur¬ 
ance  againt  all  the  normal  hazards 
of  the  worker’s  existence.  I  have 
imagined  a  series  of  buckets  or  hop¬ 
pers  into  which  the  American  work¬ 
man  may  fall — unemployment,  old 
age,  accident,  sickness,  etc.  Against 
these,  even  in  good  times,  he  has 
made  desperate  efforts  to  insure 
himself,  but  they  have  been  inef- 
ftetual  from  our  point  of  view,  be¬ 
cause  he  could  only  insure  himself 
a  bare  existence,  not  actual  spend¬ 
ing  power. 

“He  would  know  that  should  he 
have  an  accident  or  fall  sick,  or  be 
out  of  a  job,  he  would  not  have  as 
much  spending  power  as  before,  but 
he  would  be  amply  taken  care  of — 
not  only  himself,  but  those  depend¬ 
ing  upon  him.  The  fear  which  has 
always  checked  the  natural  impulse 
to  spend  would  be  removed.  His  de¬ 
sire  to  get  back  on  payroll  would 
be  even  greater  than  it  is  now,  be¬ 
cause  with  the  backing  of  this  enor¬ 
mous  consumer  demand,  the  man  on 
the  payroll  would  lead  a  far  more 
desirable  life  than  before.  This 
means  that  as  things  get  back  to 
normal,  and  as  the  methods  of  large 
scale  production  improve,  the  cost 
of  a  reserve  and  ])rotection  insur¬ 
ance  will  steadily  decline.  As  a  mer¬ 
chant,  I  say  for  myself  that  I  am 
not  afraid  of  any  tax  which  returns 
to  me  in  the  form  of  buying  power. 
You  cannot  tax  us  out  of  business 
so  long  as  your  tax  provides  busi¬ 
ness.  And  I  also  say  quite  frankly 
that  I  prefer  even  a  very  high  tax 
to  a  direct  or  a  concealed  attack 
upon  our  capital. 

“I  am  not  making  an  attack  upon 
wealth,  but  an  attack  upon  poverty, 
because  poverty  is  the  actual  men¬ 
ace  to  our  prosperity.  The  criti¬ 
cism  I  make  of  the  past  is  that  we 
have  concentrated  too  much  on  the 
few  and  neglected  the  many.  Even 
in  a  peak  year  of  American  pros¬ 
perity,  75%  of  the  total  value  of 
consumers’  goods  and  services  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  American  market 
was  taken  up  by  those  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $5,000.  But  when  we 
remember  that  more  than  40  mil 
lion  individuals  had  less  than  $2,000 
a  year,  we  see  how  we  have  under¬ 
valued  our  potential  market.  As  a 


merchant,  I  am  frankly  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  wide  distribution  of  con¬ 
suming  power  than  in  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  it.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  the  merchant  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  are  in  opposition  on  this 
point.  We  know  that  after  the  fail 
ure  of  our  loans  abroad,  the  in¬ 
come  of  those  in  the  upper  brackets 
has  proved  insufficient.  To  go  on 
counting  on  them  is  like  driving  ; 
horse  and  buggy  in  a  world  o ' 
streamlined  motor  cars. 

“We  know  that  we  have  a  vastly 
greater  power  to  produce  than  wc 
have  used.  Even  the  highly  con¬ 
servative  estimate  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  gives  us  a  20%  poten¬ 
tial  increase,  with  the  men,  methods, 
and  measures  over  1929.  Free  in¬ 
dustry  of  all  artificial  checks,  guar¬ 
antee  it  a  steady  consuming  power, 
encourage  it  to  develop  every  me¬ 
chanical  improvement,  and  the 
amount  of  our  profitable  production 
rises  enormously.  .Ml  we  need  to 
do  is  to  find  a  method  of  distribu¬ 
tion  to  run  parallel  to  this  method 
of  production. 

“All  our  panics  and  depressions 
come  fundamentally  from  one  thing, 
the  attempt  to  force  new  economic 
facts  into  the  shape  of  old  and  dead 
economic  ideas.  We  would  like  to 
see  the  ideas  of  distribution  adjust¬ 
ed  to  the  facts  of  production.  That 
is  all. 

“We  are  proposing  to  set  up,  not 
a  charity,  not  a  dole,  but  a  system 
of  insurance  which  guarantees  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  I  maintain  that  this 
is  the  natural  and  normal  .\merican 
way  of  meeting  an  American  prob¬ 
lem.  It  involves  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  labor,  industry  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  involves  less  regula¬ 
tion  than  any  system  of  which  I 
have  heard.  We  avoid  political  up- 


The  enlightened  program  en¬ 
dorsed  by  this  convention  of 
business  executives  demonstrates 
the  intelligent  awareness  of 
modern  American  business  of 
the  issues  facing  us  today. 

OahUmd  {Cal.) 

Post-Enquirer 

We  note  a  growing  belief  that 
legislation  in  the  field  of  old  age 
pensions  and  imemployment  in¬ 
surance  should  be  enacted  now. 
Outstanding  as  an  example  of 
the  changing  attitude  toward 
such  legislation  are  suggestions 
approved  unanimously  early  in 


heavals  and  we  accept  no  foreign 
])olitical  and  economic  sy.stem,  be¬ 
cause  we  concentrate  on  the  two 
things  which  have  reached  the  high¬ 
est  ]toint  in  America — large  scale 
production  and  a  comparatively 
high  level  of  individual  consum])tion. 
W'^e  propose  to  develop  these  two 
elements  even  further,  bringing  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  to  their 
best  potential  levels.  This  is  the 
way  America  has  always  solved  its 
problems,  not  by  crawling  back,  not 
by  destroying  and  diminishing  and 
plowing  under,  but  by  going  for¬ 
ward  and  increasing.  Europe  may 
reconcile  itself  to  rations  and  trv  to 
get  along  with  as  little  as  possible. 
But  the  characteristic  thing  about 
.\merica  is  an  unending  increase, 
trying  to  give  to  every  man  as  much 
as  jiossible.  That  is  why  I  am  not 
afraid  of  raising  our  20  million  ‘on 
relief’  to  a  high  level  of  consump¬ 
tion.  The  higher  they  are  raised, 
the  higher,  comparatively,  will  be 
the  worker  and  the  employer. 

“I  foresee  difficulties  enough  in 
our  path.’’  he  concluded,  “and  it  is 
certain  that  at  the  beginning,  be¬ 
fore  the  Retailers’  Economic  Securi¬ 
ty  Plan  begins  to  take  effect,  we  shall 
have  vast  expenditures.  I  maintain 
it  is  better  to  concentrate  those  ex¬ 
penditures  in  a  short  time,  to  give 
a  powerful  impetus  to  business,  than 
to  dribble  them  away  ineffectually 
and  perhaps  saddle  upon  us  the  bur¬ 
den  of  a  ])ermanent  non-consuming 
class.  The  President  has  been 
praised,  and  ])raised  rightly,  for  say¬ 
ing  that  he  will  not  assume  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  permanent  unemployed 
class  in  the  United  States.  The  way 
to  make  sure  of  this  is  to  see  that 
there  is  no  class  permanently  un¬ 
able  to  consume  what  this  country 
is  permanently  able  to  produce.’’ 


the  current  week  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  convention  in  New 
York  City. 

Shreveport  {La.)  Times 

What  a  peaceful  revolution 
has  occured  in  some  sections  of 
American  business  thought  in 
the  last  few  months  will  be  real¬ 
ized  by  any  thoughtful  reader 
who  studies  the  program  of 
economic  security  adopted  by 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  at  its  convention  in 
New  York  City  recently. 

Duluth  {Minn.)  Herald 
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Econo  mi c  Security  Plan 


Caution  Needed  in  Security  Legislation 

BY  P.  A.  O’CONNELL 

President,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 


RETAILERS  rightly  favor  measures  for  the  eco- 
iioiiiie  security  of  the  future.  Mr.  O’Connell  points 
out.  however,  that  the  initial  effect  of  these  plans 
mav  he  expected  to  he  depressing  rather  than  stiniii' 
lating  on  business;  and  he  urges  against  the  forcing 
through  of  immediate  and  extreme  measures.  It  is 
our  duty,  he  says,  to  protect  present  as  well  as  future 
purchasing  power,  and  to  guard  against  too  great  an 
increase  in  the  tax  [layer’s  burden. 


Apparently  there  is  much 

cotifusion  in  the  minds  of  our 
members  as  to  the  benefit  that 
can  Im:  expected  from  such  measures 
as  unemployment  insurance,  old  age 
pensions  and  other  social  legislation. 
The  program  approved  by  resolu¬ 
tion  at  our  convention  necessari¬ 
ly  was  broad  in  its  outline.  If 
interpreted  in  a  conservative  way,  it 
seems  entirely  sound;  hut  if  it  is 
taken  to  mean  that  all  the  measures 
indicated  should  be  put  into  full  ef¬ 
fect  at  once,  then  the  program  is 
dangerous  and  may  do  harm  rather 
than  good. 

Even  at  best,  the  first  effect  of 
unemployment  insurance,  namely 
the  accumulation  of  reserves,  will 
be  depressing,  not  stimulating,  to 
business.  Every  dollar  of  purchas¬ 
ing  ])ower  that  is  impounded  must 
be  subtracted  from  current  buying 
power  of  consumers  who  have  priv¬ 
ate  employment  and  incomes.  The 
money  spent  by  government  for 
welfare  aid,  must  he  collected  from 
those  people  who  still  have  jobs.  In 
part  it  will  be  taken  in  the  form  of 
taxes,  and  probably  in  part  by  infla¬ 
tion  of  credit  and  higher  prices. 
Let  us  make  no  mistake  on  this 
point.  The  buying  power  that  will 
be  given  to  the  groups  in  distress 
will  not,  in  itself,  increase  the  total 
consumer  buying  power  of  the  court- 

try- 

If,  in  the  course  of  time,  these 
relief  measures  give  rise  to  greater 
confidence  among  customers  as  to 


their  future  security,  making  them 
more  willing  to  use  their  entire 
spending  power,  then  they  will  help 
to  increase  the  total  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have  reason  to  hope  that 
such  will  be  the  final  result,  hut  it 
is  certain  to  take  a  long  time  in  ac¬ 
complishment.  Under  conditions  as 
they  now  e.xist,  prospect  of  increas¬ 
ed  government  spending  frightens 
the  consumers  who  have  incomes, 
because  they  know  they  must  fur¬ 
nish  the  money  that  is  spent. 

.Ml  of  which  means  that  however 
good  our  plan  for  economic  security 
may  lie  for  the  future,  its  influ¬ 
ence  at  first  will  be  depressing  on 
general  business.  We  must  l)e  very 
careful  that  enthusiastic  reformers 
who  see  only  part  of  the  business 
picture  shall  not  use  our  support  to 
lielp  force  through  extreme  and  im¬ 
mediate  measures  while  the  consum¬ 
ers  in  private  employment  are  still 
so  hard  pressed. 

Personally,  I  am  much  more  con¬ 
cerned  at  this  moment  over  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  the  millions  of  self-support¬ 
ing  individuals  who  are  struggling 
to  keep  off  the  dole,  than  I  am  over 
the  situation  of  the  far  smaller  num- 
lier  of  unemployed  and  destitute 
who  have  turned  to  the  government 
for  aid.  If  the  burden  on  the  people 
who  are  employed  in  private  indus¬ 
try'  is  further  increased,  it  will  force 
many  of  them  to  give  up  the  fight 
and  thereby  intensify  the  problem 
of  the  government  instead  of  solv¬ 
ing  it.  Instead  of  raising  taxes,  we 


P.  A.  O’Connell 


should  now  be  devising  every  pos¬ 
sible  means  to  help  iK'ople  support 
themselves  in  their  own  private  em¬ 
ployment. 

President  Roosevelt  seems  to  be 
fully  aware  of  the  need  and  it  is 
highly  encouraging  that  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  proposals  call  for  a  de¬ 
lay  of  one  and  two  years,  respec¬ 
tively,  before  beginning  to  build  up 
the  reserves  for  unemployment  and 
old  age  insurance,  the  two  most  ex- 
l^ensive  features  of  the  program. 
Probably  the  delay  should  be  even 
longer,  or  at  least  made  more  fully 
contingent  upon  improved  business 
conditions. 

•As  retailers,  we  know  full  well 
the  tremendous  need  for  welfare  aid 
in  our  respective  localities  and  have 
rightly  expressed  ourselves  in  favor 
of  measures  that  will  help.  At  the 
same  time,  let  us  keep  in  mind  the 
plight  of  many  more  millions  of 
consumers  who  are  struggling  to 
sui)i)ort  themselves  without  charity. 
It  is  upon  their  buying  power  that 
the  entire  business  structure  of  this 
country  dei)ends.  Our  first  duty  and 
interest  lies  in  protecting  them  in 
every  way  we  can. 
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Opening  Session  Sounds  Keynote 
of  Convention 


President  Ovens  Urges  Retailers  to  Make  Influence  Felt  in 
Determination  of  Government  Policies 
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New  Directors 


Norman  Wallace 
Forbes  &  Walace,  Inc. 
S  faring  field,  M  ass. 


Jay  Iglauer 

The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  Twenty-Fourth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association 
oi)ened  on  Monday  evening,  Janu¬ 
ary  14th,  with  a  general  session  at 
which  J.  E.  Pridday,  President  of 
Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York  and  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Association, 
presided.  Channing  E.  Sweitzer, 
Managing  Director  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  presented  his  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Association,  how  it 
is  meeting  the  complicated  problems 
of  a  new  economic  era.  The  text  of 
Mr.  Sweitzer’s  address  appears  in 
full  starting  on  page  26  of  this  issue 
of  The  Bulletin. 

Keynote  Address 

The  keynote  address  was  deliv¬ 
ered  by  President  Ovens.  With  the 
increased  complexities  of  modern 
retailing,  he  declared,  the  success¬ 
ful  merchant  of  today  must  consid¬ 
er  not  only  his  own  establishment, 
but  also  the  problems  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  of  the  government  as 
well. 

While  declaring  that  “there  is  no 
class  of  business  men  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  more  desirous  to  be  help¬ 
ful  to  the  present  administration,’’ 
Mr.  Ovens  emphatically  stated  that 
the  time  has  come  when  “we  must 
make  our  power  felt,  not  only  in 
our  national  capital  but  in  our  state 
capitals  as  well. 

“It  is  our  duty,”  he  declared,  “to 
make  plain  to  everybody  the  tre¬ 
mendous  importance  and  power  of 
retailing — with  its  million  stores, 
five  million  workers  and  thirty  bil¬ 
lion  dollar  annual  business. 

“Our  failure  to  reveal  this  influ¬ 
ence  and  use  this  power  in  the  past 
has  brought  upon  us  many  of  the 
things  of  which  we  justly  complain, 
including  such  iniquitious  legislation 
as  our  sales  taxes  which  burden 
the  poorest  consumers  the  most. 
“We  retailers  must  realize  that 


Washington  and  state  political  lead¬ 
ers  listen  more  closely  to  the  im- 
l)ortunities  of  the  practical  politic¬ 
ian  than  to  the  most  profound  soph¬ 
istries  of  our  learned  economists  or 
the  demands  of  industrial  tycoons. 
One  need  not  search  far  into  the 
past  for  an  example.  Witness  what 
liappened  to  the  report  of  the  White 
Sulphur  conference.” 

While  em])hasizing  the  fact  that 
the  national  administration  has  been 
given  wholehearted,  if  not  at  times 
enthusiastic,  cooperation  by  retail¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Ovens  said  retailing  dis¬ 
agrees  with  many  governmental  pol¬ 
ices. 

“We  feel  that  the  government  is 
spending  too  much  money  and  that 
relief  is  being  administered  careless¬ 
ly  and  uneconomically”,  he  said. 
“W’e  feel  that  there  are  many  excess 
men  in  Washington  on  government 
payrolls. 

“We  are  looking  forward  today  to 
a  balanced  budget  that  will  be  bal¬ 
anced  most  quickly  when  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ceases  competition  with  its 
citizens  and  tax  payers. 

The  Needs  of  Business 

“M'^ashington  is  too  prone  to 
quarrel  with  business  and  look  with 
suspicion  upon  business  men.  Of 
course  there  are  many  business  men 
who  have  betrayed  their  trust,  but 
have  you  ever  heard  of  a  crooked 
])olitician?  Business  men  are  gener¬ 
ally  more  honest  and  more  patri¬ 
otic  than  the  average  politician  who 
rides  to  Washington  on  a  free 
ticket.” 

He  declared  that  while  retailing 
is  cooperating  with  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  cooperate  with  the  national 
administration  in  bringing  the  re¬ 
turn  of  prosperity  to  all,  the  one 
thing  retailing  most  desires  is  for 
government  not  to  meddle  too  much 
in  affairs  of  private  business. 

“If  at  this  convention,”  he  said. 


0  P  e  n  i  n  g  Session 


James  L.  Paine 


The  Crescent,  Spokane,  Wash. 

“we  should  consider  what  our  mem¬ 
bers  want,  we  would  emphasize  the 
importance  of  securing  from  Wash¬ 
ington  a  revised  code,  under  which 
all  of  us,  big  and  little,  can  continue 
to  exist. 

“Business  wants  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  let  alone.  And  from  re¬ 
tailers  across  the  country  comes  the 
demand  for  a  simplified  code,  clear¬ 
ly  expressed  and  easily  interpreted.’’ 

The  Future 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Ovens  struck 
an  optimistic  note  in  an  expression 
of  confidence  in  the  American 
people  and  the  American  flag. 

“I  am  more  hopeful  than  I  was,’’ 
he  .said,  “that  we  will  muddle 
through  to  better  times.  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  to  admit  that  this  country 
can’t  govern  itself.  After  all,  it  is 
still  the  richest  and  the  greatest,  and 
that  augurs  some  good  for  our  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the 
past. 

“It  may  seem  like  a  different  na¬ 
tion  to  us  in  1934  than  it  was  in 
1834  or  1734,  but  we’re  pioneering 
again,  and  no  one  will  convince  me 
that  the  old  time  pioneering  spirit 
is  dead  and  that  this  generation  can’t 
find  the  solution  to  its  titanic  prob¬ 
lems.’’ 

The  following  messages,  from 
Daniel  C.  Roper,  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  from  Herbert  H.  Leh¬ 
man,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  were  read  to  the  members. 


Netv  Directors 


.\rthur  L.  Kramer 

A.  Harris  &  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas 


From  Governor  Lehman 
My  Dear  Mr.  Ovens; 

“It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  extend  to  the  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
assembled  at  their  Twenty-Fourth 
.'\nnual  Convention,  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come  to  New  York  State. 

“I  assure  you  it  would  afford  me 
a  very  real  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
if  I  could  l)e  with  you  to  meet  and 
greet  your  meml)ers  from  every  part 
of  the  country.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  I  cannot  accept  your  invita¬ 
tion  to  participate  with  you  on  this 
occasion  and  personally  to  extend 
to  you  a  welcome  to  New  York.  The 
great  pressure  of  official  business 
makes  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
me  to  remain  in  Albany.  I  can  as¬ 
sure  you,  however,  of  my  very  sin¬ 
cere  regret  at  my  inability  to  be  with 
you  on  this  occasion. 

“There  must  always  be  an  inti¬ 
mate  and  sympathetic  relationship 
between  government  and  business. 
The  economic  stability  of  the  State 
and  Nation  depends  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  upon  its  continuance.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  both  pleasing  and  encouraging 
to  note  that  one  of  the  themes  of 
your  convention  is  the  development 
and  expansion  of  that  relationship. 

“No  problem  is  more  important 
than  that  of  efficient  and  economical 
distribution  of  merchandise.  The 
development  of  sound  and  construc¬ 
tive  principles  of  distribution  will 
mean  much  to  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  country. 


J.  C.  Spiess 

Joseph  Spiess  Co.,  Elgin,  III. 


“I  am  happy  to  know  that  New 
York  State  has  lieen  chosen  as  the 
meeting  place  of  your  convention. 
If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to 
make  the  visit  of  your  members  hap- 
])ier  and  more  comfortable,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 

“May  I  ask  you  to  convey  my 
hearty  greetings  and  good  wishes  to 
the  officers  and  members  of  your 
■Xssociation  and  to  express  in  my  be¬ 
half  the  hope  that  they  will  have 
a  year  of  substantial  prosperity. 
\’^ery  sincerely  yours 

(Signed)  Herbert  H.  Lehman” 

From  Secretary  Roper 
“Dear  Mr.  Ovens; 

“Upon  this  occasion  of  your 
twenty-fourth  annual  convention,  I 
wish  for  you  a  most  successful  and 
inspiring  meeting.  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  progress  being  made  by 
the  retail  dry  goods  business  of  the 
United  States.  It  showed  last  year 
an  increase  of  about  thirteen  per 
cent  in  sales  volume  compared  with 
the  previous  year. 

“This  is  indicative  not  only  of 
your  enterprise  and  industry,  but  it 
is,  I  feel,  a  dependable  index  of 
general  conditions.  I  believe  this 
improvement  will  continue.  Has  not 
the  time  come,  therefore,  when  it 
is  good  business  to  carry  larger  in¬ 
ventories  to  meet  the  growing  de¬ 
mands  of  trade? 

“And,  in  the  same  spirit,  it  is  my 
feeling  that  you  not  only  keep  your 
shelves  well  supplied  but  that  you 
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plan  aggressive  sales  campaigns. 
There  is  every  indication  that  the 
public  is  gaining  in  its  buying  mood 
and  that  it  has  the  funds  with  which 
to  buy. 

“The  Department  of  Commerce 
stands  ready  to  serve  you  in  every 
proper  way.  Our  greatest  desire  is 
to  be  helpful  to  you  and  to  all  busi¬ 
ness  in  seeking  to  translate  knowl¬ 
edge  and  enterprise  into  profits. 

“With  this  active  spirit  of  optim¬ 
ism  and  courage  on  your  part,  the 
year  1935  will  prove  to  be  one  of 
increasing  business  progress. 

Very  sincerely, 
(Sifjned)  Daniel  C.  Roper 
Secretary  of  Commerce." 

Business  and  Government  in  1935 

Retailers’  consideration  of  the 
National  Recovery  Program,  plans 
to  cooperate  with  it  and  efforts  to 
amend  it,  should  be  guided,  said 
Fred  A.  Ironside,  Jr.,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Emergency  Council,  bv  three 
things;  memory  of  “the  dark  years 
which  followed  1929“  and  the  ap¬ 
palling  extent  of  the  economic  col¬ 
lapse;  the  results  which  1935  shows 
of  the  “bold  and  direct  government¬ 
al  action”  undertaken  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  :  and  a  realization  that  in  the 
draughting  of  the  recovery  program 
“every  major  project  has  been  de¬ 
signed  with  an  intelligent  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  experiences  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  indu.stry.” 

For  results,  Mr.  Ironside  said. 


R.  W.  Costello 
Re-elected  to  Board  of  Directors 

O'Connor,  Moffatt  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Leon  Mandel 


Tom  May 


Fourth  Vice-President,  IS. R.D.G. .4,,  Third  Vice-President,  N.R.D.G.  i., 


Mandel  Brothers, 
Chicago,  III. 


The  May  Company, 
Los  .-Ingelcs,  Calif. 


“Look  at  the  record.  Business  ac¬ 
tivity  again  increased  in  recent 
weeks  and  the  new  year  opens  with 
jirospects  for  further  advances. 
Sales  by  department  stores  in  the 
Chri.stmas  season  were  from  10  to 
15  percent  above  last  year.  With 
ojierations  in  the  automobile  and 
steel  industries  expanding,  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  of  industrial  production 
and  employment  was  well  maintain¬ 
ed  in  December  and  did  not  show 
the  usual  seasonal  slump.  Actual 
industrial  production  was  7  per  cent 
alH)ve  December  1933.  Factory 
employment  averaged  about  3  per 
cent  higher  than  last  year  and  the 
general  movement  toward  higher 
wages  and  increased  purchasing 
power  payrolls  increased  about  12 
l>er  cent. 

“You  ask”,  he  said,  “a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  Recovery 
Program.  .  .  .  There  is  one  man  in 
Washington  who  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  the  Recovery 


Program.  That  man  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  ...  To 
understand  the  policies  of  the  .\d- 
ministration  you  have  but  to  give 
the  language  of  the  President  its 
common  meaning.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  interpret  it,  because  it  is 
straightforward.  Possibly  the  rea¬ 
son  that  you  seek  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  is  that  you  have  been  sur¬ 
rounded  by  interjiretations,  explana¬ 
tions,  inferences  and  innuendoes  that 
do  not  exist.  Many  self-appointed 
oracles  read  into  his  plain  language 
or  direct  acts  either  veiled  threats 
or  confirmations  of  their  personal 
desires.  ...  If  you  will  but  take  the 
common  meaning  of  the  language  in 
the  President’s  recent  message  to 
the  Congress  of  “The  State  of  the 
Union”  and  the  common  meaning  of 
the  language  of  his  statements  in 
the  future,  you  will  have  the  clear¬ 
est  and  simplest  direction  of  the 
course  of  the  .\dministration’s  plans 
and  policies.” 


Federal  Taxation — Depreciation 


Carlos  B.  Clark,  Controller  of 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Com])any. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Chairman  of  the 
N.R.D.G..\.  Federal  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee,  reported  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  had  decided  to  make  the 
plan  of  taxation  drawn  up  by  the 
Committee  a  subject  of  referendum 
to  members,  but  since  the  replies 
received  up  to  the  time  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  had  not  been  sufficient  to 


show  a  true  reflection  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  attitude,  it  had  been  deemed 
advi.sable  to  defer  the  actual  report 
until  later. 

He  spoke,  however,  on  three 
points  involved  in  Federal  ta.xation 
which  are  of  extreme  interest  to 
store  owners.  The  first  was  the 
problem  of  depreciation,  which  can 
not  be  standardized,  neither  as  be¬ 
tween  stores,  nor  as  affecting  prac- 
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F.  W.  Alured 

First  Vice-President,  N.R.D.G.A., 
Cladding’s,  Inc.,  Providence.  R.  /. 


tically  the  same  fixtures  in  differ¬ 
ent  locations  in  the  same  store. 
There  is  one  element  in  the  law  and 
regulation  which  generally  is  not 
recognized,  according  to  Mr.  Clark, 
and  that  is  obsolescence.  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  conditions  had  prevent¬ 
ed  the  retirement  of  certain  assets 
which  have  been  out-moded.  The 
Treasury  Department  considers  that 
the  life  of  a  fixture  is  from  the 
date  of  its  acquisition  and  installa¬ 
tion  to  the  time  it  is  retired,  while 
Mr.  Clark  said  that  he  felt  that  the 
definition  should  l)e  that  the  life 
of  any  fixture  is  from  the  date  of 
its  acquisition  and  installation  to 
the  time  when  it  should  be  retired. 

Mr.  Clark  continued  “There  is 
another  thing  that  you  should  have 
in  mind  as  you  talk  of  justification 
of  whatever  you  have  lieen  deduc¬ 
ting,  but  let  us  suppose  that  the 
Government  says  to  you  something 
like  this  (I  take  it  as  illustrative 
because  it  is)  : 

“You  had  a  group  of  fixtures 
which  cost  you  $100,000.  Here’s 
your  asset  account  and  you  put  a 
life  of  ten  years  on  those  fixtures — 
10  ])er  cent  per  year.  There  are 
two  of  your  years  beyond  the  sta¬ 
tute  of  limitations,  which  we  can’t 
touch  any  more  than  you  can  your¬ 
self,  and,  therefore,  your  asset  to 
day  is  $^,000.  That  ten  years  of 
life,  although  we  admit  that  we  ap¬ 
proved  it,  was  wrong,  and  we  are 
going  to  put  a  life  on  those  fixtures 
from  the  date  they  were  acquired 
and  installed  of  twenty  years,  and 
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John  C.  Watson 

Fifth  Vice-President,  N.R.D.G.A., 
John  G.  Myers  Co..  Albany,  N.  Y. 


we  are  going  to  proceed,  according 
to  the  General  Solicitor’s  memor¬ 
andum,  to  divide  the  remaining 
$80,000  of  asset  by  the  remaining 
life,  or  a  division  of  $80,000  by 
eighteen  years,  and  we  will  allow 
you  a  reduction  of  $4444  a  year. 

“I  think  that  figure  is  right.  That 
is  practically  what  they  have  told 
us  in  essence,  and  I  have  said,  ‘No, 
you  can’t  do  that?’  I  said  to  them, 
‘The  moment  you  fix  the  life  of 
that  asset  you  fix  the  rate  of  annual 
depreciation.  The  minute  you  said 
20  years  you  gave  to  us  the  right 
to  deduct  5  jier  cent  per  annum  un¬ 
til  it  was  extinguished.  Five  per 
cent  of  the  original  asset  amount, 
$100,000  is  $5,000  and  I  have  a 
right  to  an  extinguishment  of  that 
asset  in  sixteen  years  from  now  and 
not  take  eighteen  years,  as  you  said.’ 

“I  have  been  so  interested  in  fol¬ 
lowing  that  thought  up  that  I  have 
submitted  it  to  some  of  the  out¬ 
standing  attorneys,  both  in  Detroit 
and  in  Washington,  and  although 
it  was  a  new  thought  to  them  they 
have  finally  given  me  an  opinion 
that  no  court  in  the  country  can 
upset  that  claim.  In  other  words, 
the  claim  is  simply  this,  that  what¬ 
ever  the  rate  finally  determined  and 
accepted  by  you,  or  forced  upon 
you,  whatever  the  term,  that  is  the 
fixation  of  the  annual  rate  of  de- 
])reciation.” 

He  then  took  up  the  matter  of 
officers’  salaries,  saying  that  the 
Government  is  claiming  the  right  to 
step  in  and  give  the  men  in  the 


Bureau  the  right  to  deny  a  part  of 
a  corporation’s  deduction  of  the 
amount  paid  officers  as  wages  and 
expense  of  business.  Mr.  Clark 
said  that  he  had  informed  the  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Internal  Revenue  that  if  they 
denied  Hudson’s  any  part  of  these 
officers’  wages  as  wages,  properly 
deductible  under  the  law  as  expense 
of  the  corporation,  that  he  would 
demand  that  they  tell  him  what  they 
are  to  the  recipient,  because  if  they 
are  not  wages  to  Hudson’s  they  are 
not  wages  to  the  man  who  receives 
them.  If  they  are  gifts,  they  are 
not  taxable  to  the  man  who  receives 
them.  If  they  are  dividends  they  are 
not  taxable  as  to  nominal  rates  to 
the  man  who  receives  them. 

Mr.  Clark  recommended  that 
these  i)oints  l)e  kept  in  mind,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  planned  to  do  something, 
jx)ssibly  filing  a  claim  for  refund 
of  $1,000  on  every  officer  whom 
they  have  within  the  statute  of  lim¬ 
itations. 

He  then  spoke  of  the  pink  slip 
which  came  attached  to  individual 
income  tax  return  forms,  which  re¬ 
quired  every  individual  taxpayer  in 
the  United  States  to  reveal  his  gross 
income  for  last  year.  These  slips, 
which  remain  in  the  custody  of  the 
collector,  are  open  to  everylx)dy  and 
may  be  examined  by  a  colleague  for 
a  comparison  of  salaries  earned,  by 
every  salesman  of  stocks,  automo¬ 
biles,  washing  machines,  etc.,  right 
down  through  the  whole  gamut  of 
appliances.  The  information  will  be 
f)pen  to  every  racketeer,  burglar 
and  kidnapper. 


Carlos  B.  Clark 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Your  Association — Its  Accomplishments 

and  Aims 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER 

Managing  Director 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


Almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  the  First  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  consisted  of  a 
gathering  of  43  retailers.  Their 
problems  were  few  in  number  and 
simple  in  character  compared  with 
the  complex  economic,  social  and 
operating  problems  which  must  be 
considered  at  this  Convention — to 
be  attended  by  representatives  of 
over  5000  of  the  leading  depart¬ 
ment.  dry  goods  and  specialty  stores 
in  the  country. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  burden 
this  audience  with  a  report  of  the 
Association’s  activities  during  the 
past  twelve  months.  A  detailed  Re¬ 
port  treating  of  the  work  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  its  associate  divisions 
and  groups  will  be  published  and 
mailed  to  every  member  of  the 
Association  following  the  close  of 
our  current  fiscal  year,  Februarv 
28th. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  the 
program  of  this  Convention  may  be 
regarded  as  a  report  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  the  work  which  it  has 
been  doing  on  major  national  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  Retailing.  At  this 
and  subsequent  sessions  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  the  chairmen  of  various 
committees  will  report  on  the  work 
which  has  been  done  and  invite  your 
counsel  and  advice  for  future  guid¬ 
ance. 

Immediate  Program 

The  present  period  presents  a 
number  of  legislative,  economic  and 
social  problems,  the  solution  of 
which  will  inevitably  leave  a  marked 
influence  on  the  future  course  of 
our  national  economic  and  social  de¬ 
velopment.  Your  Association  will 
not  remain  passive,  while  these 
problems  are  being  debated  at  the 
Nation’s  Capitol.  In  accordance 
with  the  foresight  and  authority  of 


•  An  address  dclk'cred  at  the  open¬ 
ing  general  session  of  the  2Ath 
Annual  Convention 


Channing  E.  Sweitzer 


your  Board  of  Directors,  the  As¬ 
sociation  has  had  at  work  commit¬ 
tees  on  such  important  national  af¬ 
fairs  as  Federal  Taxation,  Unem¬ 
ployment  Reserves  Legislation,  the 
Retail  Code,  Manufacturing  Codes 
Affecting  Retailing,  Economic  and 
Social  Security,  Governmental 
Competition  with  Business  and  the 
Federal  Housing  Program.  Your 
Board  of  Directors  has  felt  that  the 
ultimate  solution  of  these  national 
problems  will  affect  either  favorably 
or  adversely  the  future  welfare  of 
retailers  and  the  lives  of  125  million 
consumers  whom  they  serve. 

Accordingly,  it  is  hoped  that  there 
will  emanate  from  this  Convention 
a  platform  proclaiming  the  position 
of  our  Craft  on  these  national  prob¬ 
lems  and  on  others,  if  our  members 
so  desire.  Such  a  platform,  adopted 
at  this  time  by  the  membership  of 
the  .Association,  would  be  invaluable 


in  making  known  to  the  Administra¬ 
tion  and  to  the  Congress  the  views 
of  our  Craft  on  these  national  prob¬ 
lems  which  are  now  receiving  the 
consideration  of  the  new  Congress. 

This  platform  should  be  sound 
and  constructive.  It  should  l)e  dic¬ 
tated  neither  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
a  numerical  majority,  nor  in  the 
interests  of  a  strong  vocal  minority. 
While  it  should  be  practical  in  its 
application  to  the  problems  of  re¬ 
tail  distribution,  it  should  not  be  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  needs  and  require¬ 
ments  of  other  major  divisions  of 
business,  and  above  all,  it  should  be 
in  the  public  interest.  It  should  be 
our  aim,  as  always,  at  this  Conven¬ 
tion  to  draft  a  platform  on  national 
affairs,  so  sound  and  practical  and 
constructive,  that  it  will  meet  with 
the  support  of  all  retailers,  so  that  re¬ 
tail  distribution  may  present  a  com¬ 
mon  voice  and  united  front  in  the 
working  out  of  these  problems 
which  will  shape  the  future  econ¬ 
omic  and  social  destiny  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  indeed  fitting  and  proper 
that  retailing  should  have  such  a 
voice,  because  it  constitutes  the  most 
imjwrtant  channel  of  .American 
business  from  the  standpoint  of  vol¬ 
ume.  employment  and  service  to  our 
people. 

Action  on  N.  R.  A. 

If,  out  of  the  deliberations  of 
this  Convention,  a  platform  on  na¬ 
tional  affairs  which  meets  with 
widespread  support  by  retailers,  is 
forthcoming,  then  this  Convention 
will  not  have  been  held  in  vain.  In 
fact,  it  will  go  down  in  our  records 
as  exceeding  all  others  in  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  it  will  exert  on  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  our  legislators,  the  sound 
development  of  our  businesses  and 
the  future  social  welfare  of  our 
people. 

Unlike  most  of  the  previously 
mentioned  problems  which  have  be- 
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gun  only  recently  to  make  their 
effects  felt  in  business,  the  program 
of  the  National  Recover^’  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  been  commanding  the  at¬ 
tention,  and  challenging  the  efforts 
of  your  Association  for  the  i)ast 
eighteen  months.  In  fact,  even 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  itself,  your 
Ass(X'iation  worked  for  and  secured 
an  amendment  to  the  Act.  which 
gave  to  retailers  and  others  the  right 
to  be  heard  at  all  Public  Code  Hear¬ 
ings  where  their  interests  were  con¬ 
cerned.  Without  this  amendment. 
Retailing  today  would  be  in  a  sorry 
plight,  in  view  of  the  number  and 
character  of  unwarranted  and  un¬ 
economic  provisions  which  have 
been  sought  by  producers  of  con¬ 
sumers’  goods  in  their  hundreds  of 
codes  of  fair  competition. 

From  the  time  of  the  very  first 
Public  Code  Hearing  held  in  July, 
1933,  your  Association  has  never 
failed  to  make  known  your  views 
and  to  protect  your  interests  at 
every  Public  Code  Hearing  and  at 
innumerable  conferences  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  .Administration 
and  industry  whenever  and  wher¬ 
ever  your  rights  were  at  stake.  As 
Retailing  has  been  well  styled  the 
most  code-affected  industry  under 
the  N.R..‘\.,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  this  task  has  not  been  an  easy 
one. 

Stand  on  Price  Fixing 

I  am  not  going  to  burden  you 
with  a  lot  of  statistics  showing  the 
hundreds  of  hearings  attended ;  the 
volumes  of  briefs  filed;  the  more 
than  1000  provisions  which  we  have 
protested  with  nearly  80%  success. 
Our  efforts  in  your  behalf  have  not 
all  been  conducted  under  the  “spot 
light”  of  publicity.  The  Craft  will 
never  know  of  the  quiet,  unostenta¬ 
tious,  untiring  and  unceasing  work 
which  has  been  done  in  its  behalf 
during  the  past  eighteen  months, 
which  has  resulted  in  sparing  re¬ 
tailers  and  consumers  alike  from  the 
im]K)sition  of  oppressive  and  costly 
burdens  sought  by  industiA’  for  the 
advancement  of  its  own  interests. 

From  the  very  inception  of  the 
National  Recovery  Program,  your 
Association  adopted  a  set  of  sound 
economic  principles  to  serve  as  the 
Iwlance  upon  which  manufacturers’ 
code  provisions  were  to  be  weighed. 
Every  proposed  code  affecting  re¬ 
tail  distribution  filed  in  Washington 
which  fell  short  of  full  weight  in 
this  balance  of  sound  principles — 
met  with  our  immediate  and  vigor¬ 


ous  opposition.  It  is  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  tell  this 
Convention  that  this  set  of  princi- 
])les  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .Association  adopted  in  June 
and  July,  1933  has  stood  the  test 
of  these  troublesome  times. 

They  are  just  as  sound  today  as 
they  were  when  they  were  drafted 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  By  way  of 
illustration,  I  need  choose  no  other 
e.xample  than  that  of  price  fixing. 
Not  only  has  your  .Association  for 
years  successfully  defeated  price 
fixing  legislation  in  the  Congress, 
but  it  was  almost  alone  in  its  un- 
alteralile  and  uncompromising  oppo¬ 
sition  to  jirice  fixing  provisions  and 
devices  seeking  to  fix  prices  submit¬ 
ted  for  the  approval  of  the  National 
Recovery  .Administration.  No  fur¬ 
ther  proof  is  needed  of  the  wisdom 
and  justification  of  our  position  on 
price  fi.xing  under  the  N.R..A.,  than 
that  the  .Administration  itself  has 
reversed  its  attitude  on  price  fixing 
in  codes,  and  held  a  Public  Hearing 
in  Washington  last  week  for  the 
imqiose  of  ridding  the  entire  Re¬ 
covery  Program  of  price  fixing  jxili- 
cies,  which  it  now  recognizes  as  eco¬ 
nomically  and  socially  unsound,  since 
they  have  slowed  up  the  jiroduction 
and  distribution  of  goods,  have  rais¬ 
ed  prices  unduly  to  our  jx'ople,  and 
retarded  re-employment. 

The  Retail  Code — its  problems 
and  its  future — is  scheduled  for  full 
discussion  at  the  Tuesday  evening 
Session  of  this  Convention ;  .so  it  is 
jierhaps  best  that  we  defer  consid¬ 
eration  of  that  subject  until  that 
time. 

Retail  Problems  in  Code-Making 

In  passing,  however,  I  may  say 
that  any  Code  for  Retailing  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  retail  stores 
are  service  institutions  and  cannot 
be  made  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  applicable  to  industry. 
.As  service  institutions  they  must 
ob.serve  hours  which  meet  the  needs 
of  the  buying  habits  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  must  keep  their  doors 
open  every  business  day  of  the  year. 
They  must  maintain  selling  and  non¬ 
selling  forces  at  all  times  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  consumer  de¬ 
mand.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  there 
ever  can  be  a  five-day  week  for  Re¬ 
tailing;  certainly,  there  can  be  no 
universal  shut-down  of  a  few  weeks 
or  a  few  months — as  in  the  case  of 
an  industrial  plant  and,  as  Fred 
Lazarus  has  so  ably  pointed  out, 
there  has  not  been  developed  in  Re¬ 
tailing  as  there  has  been  in  indus¬ 
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try,  machines  by  which  more  dres¬ 
ses  can  be  sold  by  one  individual. 

'fherefore,  any  revision  of  the 
Retail  Code  must  be  mindful  of  the 
personal  service  aspects  of  Retail¬ 
ing,  and  this  applies  particularly  to 
employees’  working  schedules. 
There  is  a  i)oint  below  which  any 
retluction  in  employees’  work  hours 
in  retail  stores  would  become  an 
economic  and  social  evil  rather  than 
an  aid  to  Recovery ;  and  I  think  that 
that  point  has  been  reached  in  the 
hour  jirovisions  of  the  present  Gen¬ 
eral  Retail  Code. 

In  this  connection,  I  also  want  to 
point  out  that  according  to  the  sta- 
ti.stics  available  for  the  retail  stores 
re|)resented  by  the  N.R.D.G.A., 
there  was  a  decline  in  employment 
from  July  1,  1929  to  July  1,  1933 
amounting  to  9.8%  but  that  our 
studies  show  that  the  relation  of 
em])loyment  from  July  1,  1933  to 
July  1,  1934  shows  an  increase  in 
employment  of  12.3%  and  in  pay¬ 
roll  18.8%. 

The  Sales  Tax 

The  subject  of  Federal  Taxation 
will  be  referred  to  later  at  this 
Session  by  Carlos  B.  Clark,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Federal  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee  of  your  .Association.  Rut  I 
do  want  to  discuss  briefly  another 
phase  of  taxation  affecting  retailers, 
and  that  is  the  matter  of  state  and 
municipal  sales  taxes. 

Fully  six  years  ago,  I  printed  out 
to  the  membership  of  this  .Asso¬ 
ciation  that  state  sales  taxes  were 
seriously  threatening.  Since  that 
time  I  have  rejjeated  again  and 
again  the  uneconomic  effects  of  this 
form  of  taxation,  and  1  have  enum¬ 
erated  to  our  members  through  The 
Bt'LLETiN,  and  through  special  bul¬ 
letins,  sound  arguments  against  it — 
so  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  re- 
ixat  them  on  this  occasion.  But  I 
do  want  to  jx)int  out  that  1935  is 
a  state  legislative  year — right  now 
43  states  are  holding  sessions  of  their 
legislatures.  .At  every  state  capitol 
fiscal  affairs  and  taxation  will  be 
issues  of  paramount  importance 
during  the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 
.Already  17  states  of  the  Union  have 
adopted  some  form  of  a  retail  sales 
tax.  a  so-called  fxrcupational  tax,  or 
a  gross  income  tax,  to  be  collected 
from  retailers. 

Just  a  month  ago,  the  City  of 
New  York  enacted  a  2  per  cent  re¬ 
tail  sales  tax,  which  immediately 
caused  a  downward  trend  in  retail 
volume  in  the  metropolitan  stores, 
and  has  increased  their  operating 
{Continued  on  page  169) 
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Association  for  Continuance  of  N.R.A 
with  Mai  or  Modifications 


Members  Go  on  Record  as  Opposed  to 
Price  Fixing,  Price  Listing,  Production 
Control  to  Raise  Prices 


Office  Order  66  should  he  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  every  code  to  the  end  that 
an  attempt  to  obtain  an  agreement 
on  these  fair  trade  practices  as  be¬ 
tween  distributors  and  producers 
shall  precede  submission  to  N.  R.  A. 
of  any  such  fair  trade  practices. 
Among  the  fair  trade  practices  that 
should  be  subject  to  such  agree¬ 
ments  are ;  specifications  of  uniform 
contracts;  restrictions  on  the  return 
of  merchandise;  provisions  control¬ 
ling  the  cancellation  of  contracts; 
methods  for  the  control  of  allow¬ 
ances  for  advertising  and  demon¬ 
strators;  the  control  of  consignment 
selling;  selling  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  by  manufacturers  or  whole¬ 
salers;  and  other  similar  problems. 


Continuance  of  the  n.  r. 

A.  as  emergency  legislation, 
with  important  modifications  to 
protect  retailers  and  consumers,  was 
urged  at  the  general  session  on  the 
National  Recovery  Administration 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  January 
15th. 

Unanimous  adoption  of  a  retail¬ 
ers’  program  on  the  N.  R.  A.  fol¬ 
lowed  a  presentation  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  Walter  N.  Rothschild, 
Chairman  of  the  Retailers’  Protec¬ 
tive  Committee  and  a  discussion  by 
retailers  from  the  floor.  This  pro¬ 
gram  states: 

Whereas,  it  is  apparent  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  emergency  some 
form  of  continued  regulation  is 
essential. 

Resolved,  that  emergency  legis¬ 
lation  providing  for  a  continuance 
of  the  general  principles  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  Title  I  of  N.  I.  R.  A.  should 
be  urged  upon  the  74th  Congress. 


Walter  N.  Rothschild  IV.  A.  The  Association  recom- 

„  ,  o  o,  r  mends,  after  carefullv  considering 

AbraMm  &  Stmus,  nc.,  many  suggestions  of  .\ssociation 

Brooklyn,  A.  Y .  members  for  amendments  to  certain 

Chairman,  Retailers’  Protective  .\rticles  of  the  Retail  Code,  that 
Committee  definite  suggestions  for  changes  in 

.  ,  ,  ,,  .  ..  .  ,  these  Articles  of  the  Retail  Code 

A.  Any  and  all  price  listing  plans, 

B.  The  fixing  of  resale  prices  by  lation  affecting  the  continuation  of 
manufacturers  or  wholesalers,  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 

C.  Allocation  and  limitation  or  Act,  after  which  these  proposals 

production  which  tend  unduly  will  again  be  considered.  It  is  the 
to  raise  prices.  further  opinion  of  the  Association 

D.  Provisions  preventing  quanti-  that  because  of  the  present  degree 

tv  and  volume  discounts  and  of  unemployment,  and  in  order  to 
rebates.  support  the  Administration  in  its 

E.  Mandatorv  classification  of  an  to  bring  about  recovery,  it 

Industrv’s  customers.  important  at  the  present  time  to 

„  _  r  j  1  •  accept  these  provisions  of  the  Code 

F.  Regulation  of  delivery 

Cn3,rSfCS  * 

^  ...  B.  It  is  recommended  that  any 

G.  Standardization  of  cash  dis-  ^^^^er  of  the  Retail  Code  in  corn- 

counts.  pliance  with  .\rticle  X,  Section  2 

III.  It  is  proposed  that  in  certain  ff)  as  amended,  and  paying  an  as- 
types  of  fair  trade  practices  here-  sessment  to  the  Retail  Code,  shall 
inafter  set  forth,  it  should  be  made  not  be  subject  to  assessment  under 
mandatory  that  the  ]irinciples  of  any  other  Code. 


I.  While  this  Association  is 
strongly  opposed  to  all  price  fixing 
devices,  it  believes  thoroughly  in  the 
value  to  all  industry  of  loss  limita¬ 
tion  provisions  similar  in  principle 
to  that  now  contained  in  the  gener¬ 
al  Retail  Code,  which  is  designed 
not  to  fix  prices  or  insure  profits, 
but  to  prevent  predatory  price  cut¬ 
ting  at  the  expense  of  living  wages 
for  employees. 

II.  Subject  to  the  above  it  is  rec¬ 
ommended  that  as  a  part  of  any  new 
legislation  or  revision  or  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act,  there  be  embodied  in 
the  Act  a  mandatory  provision  elim¬ 
inating  from  all  codes  of  fair  com¬ 
petition  all  such  provisions  as  lead 
to  price  fixing  directly  or  indirectly 
through  any  of  the  following  de¬ 
vices. 
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C.  It  is  recommended  that  the  “No  retailer  shall  use  adver- 

provisions  of  Article  IX  of  the  Re-  tising  which  lays  claim  to  a 

tail  Code,  which  contains  fair  trade  policy  or  continuing  practice  of 

practices  on  advertising  and  selling,  generally  underselling  competi- 
shall  be  amended  so  as  to  eliminate  tors” 

the  word  “inaccurately”  from  Ar-  and  be  in  the  form  originally  ap- 
ticle  IX,  Section  1  (c)  so  that  it  proved  by  the  proponents  of  the  Re¬ 
will  then  read  as  follows:  tail  Code. 


Effect  of  Manufacturers’  Codes  on  Retail  Distribution 

The  constructive  nature  of  the  re-  controversial  phase  of  N.  R.  A.  in 


tail  program  is  indicated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  excerpts  from  Mr.  Roths¬ 
child’s  address : 

“Retailers  urge  the  immediate 
elimination  from  all  codes  of  those 
provisions  that  are  not  contributing 
to  recovery.  Codes  should  no  long¬ 
er  have  i)rovisions  that  contribute  to 
unnecessarily  higher  prices ;  that 
have  invited  evasion  and  bootleg¬ 
ging  of  merchandise;  that  have  tied 
the  bands  of  buyers  and  sellers  in 
their  right  to  trade  to  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage;  that  have  forced  on  ma¬ 
jorities  of  an  industry  self-centered 
pet  ideas  of  a  minority;  that  have 
limited  output  and  promoted  mon¬ 
opolistic  jiractices  against  the  very 
spirit  of  American  business  methods 
and  the  N.  I.  R.  A.  itself. 

“Retailing  is  affected  by  three 
characteristics  of  manufacturers’ 
co<les.  These  are,  (1)  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  granted  the  code  group  which 
has  in  many  cases  infringed  on  the 
right  of  the  retailer  to  manage  his 
own  business  under  his  own  code; 
(2)  the  marketing  controls  govern¬ 
ing  the  price  of  products;  (3)  the 
Fair  Trade  Practice  regulations 
which  in  many  cases  have  been  de¬ 
signed  by  the  code  writers  to  upset 
the  balance  of  buyer  and  seller  re¬ 
lationships  and  transform  the  buv- 
ers’  market  of  the  depression  into 
an  arbitrary  code-created  sellers’ 
market. 

“It  is  against  these  three  general 
types  of  code  imposition  on  retail¬ 
ing  that  the  Retailers’  Protective 
Committee  has  directed  its  efforts 
during  the  last  sixteen  months.  It 
is  gratifying  to  state  that  in  the  last 
six  months  particularly  there  has 
come  increasing  recognition  in 
Washington  of  the  predicament  in 
which  the  retailer  has  been  placed 
by  codes  that  have  swept  him  into 
a  maze  of  regulations  which  he  has 
had  no  part  in  making,  and  which 
seriously  confuse  the  orderly  man¬ 
agement  of  his  business. 

“The  control  of  price  by  the  pro¬ 
ducer  has  probably  been  the  one 


which  retailers  and  your  association 
in  particular  have  contributed  most 
to  a  change  in  N.  R.  A.  policy.  Re¬ 
tailing  as  a  group  has  been  almost 
alone  in  the  business  world  in  op- 
jiosition  to  the  price  fixing  tenden¬ 
cies  develojied  in  codes.  The  con¬ 
sumers,  through  governmental  rep¬ 
resentation  and  private  agencies, 
have  naturally  led  the  fight  against 
it  from  the  world  outside  of  trade 
and  industry,  but  few  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  business  world  have 
seen  the  dangers  of  price  controls 
as  have  the  retailers.  As  a  result, 
we  have  faced  an  almost  united  op¬ 
position  from  hundreds  of  indus¬ 
tries  who  have  championed  price 
fi.xing  and  control  of  marketing  con¬ 
ditions  as  their  one  salvation  if  they 
are  to  accede  to  the  government’s 
demand  for  the  increased  costs 
created  by  the  labor  provisions  of 
the  N.  I.  R.  A.  It  is  gratifying  that 
the  forces  of  retailing  and  consumer 
interest  have  succeeded  sufficiently 
in  opposition  to  the  price  fixing 
phases  of  N.  R.  A.  to  bring  about 
a  complete  change  of  front  in  ad¬ 
ministration  policy,  and  that  there 
is  now  in  sight  a  reversal  of  the 
attitude  in  Washington  which 
should  soon  result  in  freeing  of  the 
price  -Structure. 

“It  has  been  tbe  program  of  the 
Retailers’  Protective  Committee  to 
]X)int  out  to  the  Administration 
other  price  fixing  devices  written 
into  the  Fair  Trade  Practice  provi¬ 
sions  of  codes.  It  is  on  these  other 
and  less  obvious  price  fixing  devices 
that  many  of  our  most  difficult  code 
battles  have  occured.  We  contend 
that  in  any  industry  where  the  code 
requires  a  seller  to  comply  with 
standard  discounts,  or  prohibits 
quantity  allowances  and  open  re¬ 
bates,  or  establishes  shipping  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  any  or  all  of  these 
regulations  are  then  combined  with 
mandatory  price  filing  and  a  classi¬ 
fication  of  customer  discounts,  the 
result  is  price  fixing.  The  buyer 
and  seller  under  such  codes  no  long¬ 


er  have  the  right  to  negotiate  con¬ 
tracts  that  have  in  the  past  been  the 
basis  of  increased  production  and 
distribution.  Recovery  cannot  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  such  codes. 

“These  are  the  economic  factors 
of  trade  relations  that  we  maintain 
should  not  be  a  subject  of  code 
regulation  because  they  are  essen¬ 
tially  a  factor  of  price  and  should 
be  open  to  negotiation  as  between 
buyer  and  seller  at  the  time  an  order 
is  placed.  It  is  this  type  of  code 
regulation  that  we  insist  N.  R.  A. 
should  classify  as  price  fixing  con¬ 
trols  and  eliminate  from  codes  so 
that  flexibility  may  be  restored  to 
competition  and  that  buyer  and  seller 
may  again  work  together  to  promote 
the  production  and  distribution  of 
merchandise. 

Mutual  Agreements  Urged 

“In  the  so-called  Fair  Trade 
Practice  sections,  we  find  combined, 
and  usually  inextricably  inter-mix¬ 
ed,  regulations  of  honesty  in  deal¬ 
ing,  with  provisions  that  attempt  to 
control  factors  in  buyer  and  seller 
relationships  that  should  at  all  times 
be  subject  to  agreement  between  the 
interested  groups. 

“Such  provisions  as  have  arisen 
in  advertising  allowances,  excess  re¬ 
turns,  one-sided  contracts,  unfair 
cancellations,  and  an  excess  of  con¬ 
signment  selling,  should  be  elimin¬ 
ated  but  by  a  method  in  which  the 
interests  and  rights  of  both  sides  to 
the  trade  are  recognized.  The  codes 
in  most  cases  have  simply  imposed 
conditions  on  the  buyer  through 
making  it  a  violation  for  a  manu¬ 
facturer  to  make  any  arrangement 
except  as  is  provided  by  the  code. 

“We  ask  for  a  revision  of  this 
method  of  controlling  these  rela¬ 
tionships  by  the  very  fair  and  sim¬ 
ple  method  of  making  the  inclusion 
of  such  code  controls  only  possible 
after  the  terms  of  such  conditions 
are  agreed  upon  between  represen¬ 
tative  groups  of  buyers  and  sellers. 
Until  such  a  plan  is  adopted,  there 
will  be  continued  evasions ;  there 
will  be  granting  of  special  favors 
that  no  code  authority  can  hope  to 
eliminate  entirely.  Instead  of  con¬ 
trolling  abuses  as  planned,  there  will 
instead  grow  up  a  whole  system  of 
favoritism  and  evasion  which  will 
penalize  the  men  who  comply  with 
the  code  and  give  a  new  competi¬ 
tive  advantage  to  those  who  dodge 
it. 

“It  is  our  program  then  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  elimination  from 
(Continued  on  page  173) 
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Urges  Trial  of  N.R.A.  for  Two  Years  More 

An  Address 

BY  S.  CLAY  WILLIAMS 

Cliainnan, 

Xatioiial  Industrial  Recovery  Board 


TN  THIS  ADDRESS,  delivered  at  the  24th  Annual 
Banquet  of  the  Association.  January  17th,  and 
nationally  broadcast.  Mr.  Williams  scored  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  fundamental  objectives  of  the 
N.  R.  A.;  analyzed  some  of  the  criticisms  which  are 
made  of  it;  and  urged  that  the  Act  he  extended  for 
a  further  trial  period  of  two  years,  so  that  permanent 
legislation  may  be  enacted  on  a  basis  of  thorough 
and  deliberate  study. 


APPRECIATE  more  than  I  can 

tell  you  the  opportunity  to  speak 

l)efore  this  {jroup  which  has  from 
the  heginnins  of  N.  R.  A.  l)een  so 
important  to  it  and  which,  likewise, 
for  the  future,  has  so  much  of 
capacity  for  contribution  lK)th  to  the 
further  success  of  N.  R.  A.  and  to 
the  general  cause  of  recovery  and 
stabilization. 

I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  you 
keynoted  this  convention  on  the 
theme  “The  Consumer,  The  Re¬ 
tailer  and  the  Government.’’  Your 
doing  that  indicates  a  recognitioti 
of  importance,  of  values,  of  work 
still  to  he  done  in  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  still  to  l)e  worked  out  through 
N.  R.  A.  that  cannot  hut  he  en¬ 
couraging  to  one  in  my  position 
with  respect  to  it. 

Review  Period  for  N.  R.  A. 

Introduced  as  an  emergency 
measure  to  serve  the  triple  causes 
of  relief,  recovery  and  reform,  and 
set  up  by  General  J*»hnson  out  of 
the  most  difficult  circumstances 
under  which  anyone  ever  undertook 
to  do  anvthing  and  yet  s'-t  up  with 
such  wisdom  and  skill  and  resulting 
benefits  that  his  handling  of  it  has 
placed  him  for  all  time  among  the 
top  administrators  of  large  under¬ 
takings  in  this  country,  N.  R.  A. 
has  now  come  to  the  second  stage 
of  its  existence.  Most  of  the  two 
year  term  provided  in  the  law  had 
to  go  to  the  processes  of  setting  up 
the  Codes  and  starting  their  oper¬ 
ation.  Little  time  for  observation 
and  study  and  remodelling  has  been 
afforded.  But  observ'ation  and 
study  and  amendment  are  neces¬ 
sary.  Many  Codes  were  necessarily 
put  together  hurriedly  and  applied 
without  taking  the  too  heavy  penal¬ 
ties  involved  in  too  much  delay. 
Also,  many  provisions  were  put  in¬ 
to  Codes  on  a  purely  experimental 


basis.  There  was  no  precedent  for 
any  such  undertaking  as  X.  R.  .\. 
■And,  with  a  public  forum  estab¬ 
lished  for  receiving  the  suggestions 
of  all,  many  provisions  and  jdans 
and  programs  were  brought  for¬ 
ward — each  bearing  the  full  en¬ 
dorsement  and  urge  of  its  group 
of  s])onsors — as  having  capacity  to 
serve  the  cause.  To  incorporate 
sotne  of  such  in  the  Codes  was  in 
line  with  a  wise  policy  of  trying 
(jut  everything  which  offered  a  sub¬ 
stantial  chance  of  showing  capacity 
to  help  deliver  us  from  the  grip  of 
that  distress  into  which  we  had 
fallen. 

But  with  the  period  of  Code 
building  Iiehind  us  and  with  some 
record  of  experience  established  on 
all  Code  provisions,  X.  R.  A.  has 
])assed  into  a  i)hase  that  presents  a 
different  and  much  less  spectacular 
task  hut  on  the  other  hand  offers 
an  opportunity  for  much  more  de¬ 
liberative  method  than  was  possible 
in  its  less  commonplace  phase. 

The  task  of  the  N,  R.  .\.  lioard 
as  now  set  up  lies  very  largely  in 
the  territory  of  studying  the  oper¬ 
ation  and  the  results  of  various 
Code  provisions  to  the  end  that, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  facts  as  to 
operation  and  result,  confirmation 
of  policy  and  strengthening  of  pro¬ 
vision  may  be  established  where  re¬ 


sults  show  virtue  and  amendments 
or  eliminations  of  policy  or  provis¬ 
ion  may  be  made  where  results  in¬ 
dicate  that  procedure.  In  other 
words  if  in  the  Biblical  phrase  Gen¬ 
eral  Johnson  may  be  called  the 
“Paul  who  planted,”  then  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  X.  R.  Board  is  appro¬ 
priately  described  as  the  “Apostles 
who  watereth”  and  is  further  to 
nourish  that  which  proves  practical 
and  beneficial  and  to  trim  out  that 
which  proves  impractical  or  non- 
heneficial. 

In  that  ta.sk,  and  for  success  in 
that  task,  the  Board  must  look 
largely  to  the  support  and  help  of 
groui)s  like  this.  It  is  not  an  easy 
task  and  it  should  not  be  hastily 
done.  It  will  not  be  the  Board’s 
jx)licy  to  proceed  by  blanket  order 
on  wide  fronts  but  more  discrimin¬ 
atingly  through  careful  study  of 
each  provision  in  its  own  particular 
Code  and  in  the  light  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances  involved  and 
the  specific  ends  that  need  serving 
in  that  Code  or  industry. 

As  many  of  you  know,  we  have 
already  undertaken  a  series  of  gen¬ 
eral  hearings  in  Washington  on  the 
most  important  phases  of  N.  R.  A. 
The  object  is  to  get  for  the  Board 
the  fullest  possible  showing  of  facts 
and  the  best  possible  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  the  various  provisions 
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involved,  their  operation,  their  re¬ 
sults  and  their  general  desirability 
or  undesirability.  Following  these 
general  hearings  the  Board  will  go 
forward  to  the  determination  of 
]M»licy  in  as  much  detail  as  shall  he 
deemed  practical  and  will  then  un¬ 
dertake  the  next  step  which  is  to 
get  that  policy  as  so  determined  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  Codes. 

'I'he  first  general  hearing  was  on 
the  subject  of  price  fixing  in  all  its 
])hases.  The  second  is  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  employment  conditions 
(wages,  hours,  etc.)  and  is  to  begin 
on  January  30th.  It  is  expected 
that  other  hearings  will  l)e  had  on 
Code  .Administration  and  N.  R.  .A. 
.Administration,  Monopolies,  Small 
Enterprises  and  Minorities,  and 
Production  Control.  The  subjects 
and  dates  will  be  announced  as  de¬ 
termined  upon. 

Out  of  the  statement  of  these 
plans  you  must  have  gotten  the  im¬ 
pression  that  quite  a  long  period  of 
time  will  be  involved  in  the  making 
of  the  studies  and  the  determina¬ 
tions  of  jxtlicies  involved  in  this 
iwogram.  That  is  true,  and  it  is 
al.so  true  that  observation  and  study 
will  continue  to  be  just  as  necessary 
after  some  of  the  proposed  changes 
as  before.  Also,  as  recovery  pro¬ 
gresses,  observation  may  (lisclose 
results  that  affect  the  desirability  or 
practicability  of  a  given  provision 
at  one  stage  of  recovery  or  business 
prosperity  as  against  another.  And 
the  ix-riod  from  now  until  June 
16th — the  expiration  date  of  N.  1. 
R.  .A. — is  not  very  long ! 

.All  of  which  raises  the  question 
of  what  should  be  done  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  present  .Act. 

What  to  Retain 

I  think  there  is  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  certain  things  provided 
for  in  the  Act  and  accomplished 
through  the  Codes  have  such  value 
in  them  and  are  so  clearly  indicated 
as  proper  that  they  should  unques¬ 
tionably  be  continued  and  retained. 
The  banning  of  child  labor  has  had 
wide  approval  and  commendation. 
Provision  against  wages  below  cer¬ 
tain  minimums  and  hours  above 
certain  maximums,  administered 
under  a  method  that  permits  elas¬ 
ticity  both  in  an  industry  and  be¬ 
tween  industries,  have  made  such  a 
valuable  contribution  both  to  relief 
and  recovery,  and  the  principle  of 
preventing  the  worker  from  being 
subject  to  competition  below  mini¬ 
mum  rates  that  for  fixed  hours  rep- 
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rL'sent  a  living  wage  is  such  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  measure  of  reform  in 
.\nierican  life,  that  there  is  general 
siqqjort  for  the  continuation  of 
tliese  provisions.  Likewise,  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  for  the  workers 
wherever  they  want  or  need  to  use 
it  will  jwesumably  he  continued. 
.Also,  provisions  for  the  elimination 
of  unfair  trade  practices  and  per¬ 
mitting  i)roper  and  desirable  meas¬ 
ures  of  cooperation  between  the 
members  of  an  industry  without 
penalty  of  the  anti-trust  laws  seem 
to  have  the  merit  and  value  that 
warrant  their  retention  for  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

But  even  with  resi)ect  to  most  of 
these  provisions  there  is.  in  spite 
of  their  general  acceptability,  much 
doubt  as  to  the  best  method  of  estab¬ 
lishing  or  administering  them.  More 
e.xperience  and  study  is  needed  even 
on  these  i)rovisions.  And  when  it  is 
realized  that  these  are  only  a  few 
out  of  a  great  number  of  provisions, 
many  others  of  which  may  yet  be 
shown  to  have  great  value,  the 
necessity  and  the  wisdom  of  a 
further  trial  period  for  the  Act 
seems  apparent.  It  is  therefore  my 
thought  that  the  Congress  should, 
and  my  hope  that  it  will,  adopt  the 
|)olicy  of  extending  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  .Act  substanti¬ 
ally  in  its  present  form  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  period  of  one  or  two  years. 
I  don’t  think  we  are  ready  to  at¬ 
tempt  permanent  legislation  in  the 
field  because  without  more  experi¬ 
ence  and  study  we  could  not  hope  to 
draft  it  in  form  that  we  could  be 
sure  would  prove  satisfactory.  I 
therefore  hope  we  may  keep  the  Act 


as  it  is  for  the  further  trial  period 
necessary  for  determining  just  what 
should  Ije  made  permanent  and  in 
just  what  form,  for  best  results. 

Meanwhile  we  have  a  Code  sys¬ 
tem  which  is  working  reasonably 
well  and,  through  administrative 
changes,  can  be  made  to  work 
better.  .A  great  contrilnition  to  re¬ 
lief  of  unemployment  and  to  the 
buililing  of  purchasing  power  with 
its  consequent  result  to  recovery 
lias  been  made  and  can  be  sustained 
and  even  extended.  In  other  words 
the  mill  is  set  up  and  adjusted — 
maybe  not  in  the  best  way,  as  may 
later  appear,  but  in  a  very  good 
way — and  is  grinding  its  grist  in  a 
way  that  continues  to  give  to  the 
country  the  benefits  established 
through  its  erection.  The  thing  that 
is  much  more  badly  needed  just  now 
than  are  more  adjustments  of  the 
mill  is  more  grist  to  grind.  Not 
many  of  us  are  worrying  as  much 
aliout  the  mill  or  its  method  of  oper¬ 
ation  as  we  are  about  the  too  small 
volume  of  the  grist.  It  is  increased 
volume  of  business  of  one  kind  and 
another  that  holds  the  promise  of 
ultimate  full  recovery.  I  am  not 
saying  that  all  has  been  done  that 
can  be  done  in  N.  R.  A.  and  other 
recovery  agencies  to  contribute  to 
recovery,  but  I  am  saying  that  any 
increase  in  the  continuing  contribu¬ 
tion  from  those  sources  will  be  but 
a  fraction  of  the  original  and  cur¬ 
rent  contribution.  Meaning,  that 
the  final  impetus  to  carry  us  for¬ 
ward  to  full  recovery  is  now  to  be 
looked  for  almost  wholly  out  of  in¬ 
creased  volumes  and  not  out  of 
methods  of  handling  existing  vol¬ 
umes. 

Limitations  of  Recovery  Agencies 

That  fact  carries  us  bevond  the 
bounds  of  N.  R.  A.  because  there 
was  a  very  definite  limit  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  that  N.  R.  A. 
could  create  through  its  methods  of 
increasing  employment  and  wages 
so  as  to  get  broader  and  stronger 
purchasing  power.  Likewise  there 
was  a  limit  to  what  A.  A.  .A.  could 
do  in  that  respect  through  its  meth¬ 
ods  of  building  back  the  farmers’ 
jjurchasing  power.  Similarly,  there 
is  a  limit  both  to  the  volume  and  to 
the  period  of  maintenance  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  built  through  the 
imblic  works  administration  or 
through  relief  expenditures.  So, 
whether  these  various  recovery 
agencies  have  delivered  and  are  de¬ 
livering  their  full  potential  volumes 
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of  additional  business  or  whether 
there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
some  increase  in  volume  from  the 
work  of  those  agencies,  it  now 
seems  to  be  perfectly  apparent  that 
any  heavy  increase  in  volume  to  be 
immediately  realized  must  come 
from  or  be  inspired  by  something 
outside  of  the  mere  mechanism  of 
these  agencies  or  their  ojjerations. 

We  are  told  every  day  that  the 
lack  of  a  full  measure  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  many  people  who 
could  help  with  the  restoration  of 
volume  and  the  consequent  accom¬ 
plishment  of  recovery  is  the  cause 
of  our  failure  to  have  attained  al¬ 
ready  that  volume  which  would 
mean  complete  recovery.  Maybe 
that  is  so.  .\t  least  tliere  is  lots  of 
evidence  that  it  is,  and  the  theory 
is  not  only  plausible  but  seems  to 
be  supported  by  the  great  volume 
of  opinion. 

Results  Merit  Confidence 
in  Program 

Let  us  then  devote  the  remainder 
of  our  time  to  this  question  of  con¬ 
fidence.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  how 
we  had  little  confidence  left  after 
the  experiences  of  the  years  follow¬ 
ing  1929.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  see 
wby  confidence  now  lags  in  the 
face  of  the  demonstration  of  con¬ 
structive  accomplishment  through 
the  policies  set  into  operation 
promptly  after  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  inauguration.  But  I  risk  you 
a  guess  as  to  the  cause.  There  is 
a  poetic  phrase  to  the  effect  that 
“the  night  brings  out  the  stars.” 
But  the  poet  failed  to  add  that  it 
also  brings  out  the  ghosts  and  the 
witches.  I  think  the  answer  is  with 
the  latter. 

N.  R.  A.  represented  the  first 
public  forum  established  in  this 
country  with  an  invitation  to  every¬ 
body  to  come  in,  tell  his  story,  ex¬ 
press  his  opinion  and  make  his  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  what  should  be  done 
about  business  and  how  it  should 
be  run  in  this  country.  The  em¬ 
ployer  was  there,  his  employee  was 
there;  the  consumer  was  there;  the 
practical  mind  untouched  with 
theory  was  there,  as  was  the  theore¬ 
tical  mind  untouched  with  prac¬ 
ticality  ;  the  economist  and  the  col¬ 
lege  professor,  the  conservative,  the 
radical,  even  the  Red — the  wise 
men  and  the  unwise — the  foolish 
virgins  and  some  that  were  not 


glorying  in  the  invitation  and  the 
opportunity  of  once  at  last  being 
able  to  offer  opinion  and  solution 
under  circumstances  more  favorable 
for  acceptance  than  had  ever  been 
met  before  because  the  whole  citi¬ 
zenship  was  in  distress — even  des- 
])air — not  knowing  how  they  got 
there — or  how  they  were  to  get 
away — and  therefore  were  suscep¬ 
tible  of  being  sold  to  and  accepting 
anything  plausible  that  was  offered. 
N.  R.  A.  thus  became  both  the 
forum  and  the  occasion  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  more  and  more  wide¬ 
ly  diversified  idea  and  suggestion 
than  has  ever  before  been  advanced 
at  any  given  time.  True,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  brought  the  recovery 
plans  through  it  all  with  probably 
a  minimum  of  damage,  but  that 
doesn’t  mean  that  confidence  wa.sn’t 
weakened  hy  this  wealth  of  threats 
or  that  there  doesn’t  remain  today 
quite  a  sizable  task  of  getting  our 
feet  hack  on  the  ground  so  that  we 
all  may  feel  and  we  and  the  couti- 
try  have  the  benefit  of  that  con¬ 
fidence  that  comes  onlv  from  having 
one’s  feet  securely  on  the  ground. 

Conficlence  Will  Further  Reeoven,' 

It  is  just  there  that  I  think  this 
group  and  every  other  group  like  it 
can  make  a  great  contribution.  The 
method  is  by  allaying  unfounded 
fears,  assaulting  unsound  theories 
subversive  of  the  President’s  pur- 
po.ses,  laying  the  ghosts  that  have 
been  made  to  dance  around  so  many 
of  the  proposals  of  the  New  Deal, 
and  thereby  building  the  additional 
confidence  that  will  result  in  that 
greatly  increased  business  activity 
on  which  everything  still  depends. 

There  are  a  great  many  reasons 
why  that  measure  of  confidence 
which  would  give  a  strong  impetus 
to  immediate  further  recover)' 
should  exist  today.  But  many  of 
us  have  not  yet  fully  realized  just 
how  definite  those  reasons  are  and 
certainly  we  have  not  been  dissemi¬ 
nating  them  sufficiently  to  get  from 
them  the  full  flow  of  benefits  which 
is  possible.  Moreover  there  still 
lingers  in  various  groups  through¬ 
out  the  country  the  recollection  of 
some  of  the  destructive  threats 
voiced  mainly  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
this  recovery  movement  by  .some  of 
the  more  ardent  and  less  responsi¬ 
ble  reformers  who  had  attached 
themselves  to  the  movement  either 


beft)gging  effect  of  reading  too 
much  of  or  listening  too  much  to  the 
.irresjx)nsible  radical  commentators 
on  N.  R.  A.  and  the  New  Deal 
generally  is  to  relate  everything 
to  and  test  it  by  what  the  Presi¬ 
dent  himself  has  said  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  And  when  that  is  done  there 
apjjears,  as  I  believe  you  will  agree, 
a  much  .sounder  basis  for  confid- 
dence  and  a  much  fuller  realiza¬ 
tion  of  just  how  consistently  and 
successfully  his  plan  is  working 
than  can  he  experienced  through  too 
much  attention  to  some  of  the  ir- 
resiMHisihle  suggestions  and  threats 
that  are  still  being  made  from  time 
to  time. 

.Analysis  of  N.  R.  .A.  Aims 

The  fundamental  fact  under  the 
new  measure  of  confidence  this 
country  should  he  enjoying  today  is 
that  we  have  made  the  turn  and 
have  passed  out  of  that  state  of 
hysteria  that  marked  the  period 
where  .so  many  were  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  jiatient  could  really  re¬ 
cover.  It  has  been  demonstrated  hy 
results  actually  accomplished  not 
only  that  recovery  is  possible  but 
it  is  now  known  of  all  men  that  it 
is  well  on  the  way.  That  means 
that  the  chances  for  radical  or  sub¬ 
versive  legislation  are  very  much 
reduced.  One  must  he  doubly  radi¬ 
cal  or  have  an  over-developed  flair 
for  the  experimental  to  be  willing 
to  upset  and  reverse  a  course  of 
treatment  under  which  the  patient 
is  making  such  good  progress.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  rea¬ 
sonable  to  assume  that  as  far  as 
business  is  concerned  it  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  follow  its  course  largely 
along  its  recent  lines  without  radical 
change  therein. 

And  if  we  may  look  back  over 
our  shoulders  one  minute  by  way 
of  comparing  that  current  method 
of  business  with  that  which  pre¬ 
vailed  before  N.  R.  A.  we  can  mark 
the  differences  in  two  sentences : 
Business  has  been  asked,  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  interest  and  particularly  in  the 
interest  of  that  great  group  who 
work  in  the  factories  of  the  country 
and  in  the  distribution  and  service 
trades,  to  accept  and  operate  upon 
the  principle  that  the  wages  of  that 
group  should  not  be  submitted  to 
competition  below  a  minimum  that 
represents  a  living  wage  for  a  fixed 
number  of  hours  of  labor.  .And, 


foolish — all  were  there — either  as  as  soldiers  in  it  or  as  camp-follow- 
memliers  of  the  army  or  as  camp-  ers  of  it.  I  have  found  that  the 
followers  of  it — and  most  were  best  way  to  clear  one’s  mind  of  the 


simultaneously,  while  wages  were 
being  taken  out  of  competition  be- 
(Continued  on  page  170) 
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Problems  of  Smaller  Volume  Stores 
Analyzed  in  General  Session 

Operating,  Promotion,  Merchandising, 
Personnel  and  Retail  Code  Questions  Discussed 


The  smaller  store  in  the  smaller 
city  has  problems  of  its  own. 

Consequently,  a  general  session 
on  Tuesday,  January  15th,  was 
given  over  to  a  discussion  of  opera¬ 
tion.  i)r(»motion.  merchandising  and 
personnel  questions  in  their  special 
relation  to  the  store  of  smaller  vc ! 
ume.  In  addition  to  these  discus 
sions  in  specialized  fields  of  stor-’ 
activity,  which  included  control, 
promotion,  merchandising  and  per¬ 
sonnel  problems  in  their  special  ap- 
lication  to  small  stores,  an  address 
on  the  Retail  Code  and  the  Smaller 
Store  was  given  by  William  H. 

Hager,  President  of 'Hager  &  Bro., 
l^ancaster.  Pa.  John  C.  Watson, 

President  of  the  John  G.  Myers 
Company,  .\lbany,  N.  Y.,  was  chaii- 
nian  of  the  session. 

-  William  H.  Hager 


Coordinating  Non-Selling  Functions  for  Economy  of 

Operation 


“.Mthough  the  large  store  and  the 
small  store  originated  from  the  same 
base,”  said  C.  A.  Allanson,  Control¬ 
ler  of  Rothschild  Bros;,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  “their  problem  is  materially 
different.  In  the  larger  store  it  is 
possible  to  arrange  the  work  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  natural  functions,  using 
individuals  trained  to  the  particular 
tasks  which  they  are  performing. 
The  small  store  can  not  permit  one 
individual  to  devote  his  time  entirely 
to  one  task  and  must  fretjuently  al¬ 
locate  the  job  to  be  done  to  the  per¬ 
son  best  able  to  accomplish  results 
with  the  particular  problem  under 
consideration. 

“In  our  store  an  effort  was  made 
at  organization  on  a  four  functional 
basis,  with  a  Merchandise  Manager, 
Controller,  Superintendent  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  of  approximately 
equal  authority.  This  arrangement 
did  not  prove  satisfactory  and  a 
change  was  made,  dividing  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  store  into  two  main 
divisions;  Alerchandising  and  Pro¬ 
motion  under  the  Merchandise 


Manager  and  Control  and  Store 
Operation  under  the  Controller. 

“The  Merchandising  Division  has 
complete  charge  of  all  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  promotional  work.  The  buy¬ 
ers  operate  directly  under  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager,  as  do  assistants 
in  charge  of  unit  control,  merchan¬ 
dise  clerical  work,  and  want  slips. 
The  Publicity  Director  also  operates 
under  the  Merchandise  Manager 
and  is  responsible  for  the  following: 

Sales  Promotion 
Department  Sales  Events 
.Advertising  Budget 
Newspiaper  and  Other  .Advertis- 
ing 

Copy  Writing 
Direct  Mail  Advertising 
Interior  Display  and  Window 
Display 

Store  Magazine 
Style  Shows 
Lectures 
Exhibits 
Press  Releases 
Promotional  Stunts 


“Our  Advertising  Manager  also 
is  in  charge  of  shopping  our  own 
store  and  our  competitors,  none  of 
the  other  executives  or  employees 
leing  able  to  identify  any  of  the 
shoppers. 

“The  remainder  of  the  store’s 
functions  is  divided  among  three 
men  who  head  up  to  the  Controller ; 
namely  the  Office  Manager,  Credit 
Manager,  and  Store  Supierintend- 
ent.  The  functions  for  which  the 
( )ffice  Manager  and  Credit  Manager 
are  resp)onsible  are  listed  below. 

Office  Manager 
Accounts  Payable 
.Auditing  Department 
.Accounts  Receivable 
Statistical  Records 
Cashier  Department 
Mailing  Department 
Paymaster 
Reports 

Office  Personnel 

General  Files 

General  Bookkeeping 

Balance  Sheets 

Department  Profit  Book 

Expense  Proration 

Miscellaneous  General  Office  Work 

Credit  Manager 
Credit  Granting 
.Authorization 

Collections  and  Collection  Records 

Correspondence 

New  Accounts 

Inactive  Accounts 

Customer  Returns 

“The  following  functions  remain 
for  the  attention  of  the  Controller 
and  his  secretary: 

Insurance  Coverage 
Surety  Bonds 
Investment 
Banking 
Internal  Audit 
Taxes 

Budgets  —  Merchandise  and  Dis¬ 
bursements 
Contracts 
Legal  Matters 
Inventories 

Slow  Moving  Merchandise 
Merchandise  Research 
Expense  Analysis 
Store  System  and  Office  System 

“In  addition  the  Controller  supier- 
vises  the  planning  of  all  phases  of 
the  work  of  the  Supierintendent. 
Much  of  the  work  of  superintend- 
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ency  is  allocated  to  assistants,  the 
Maintenance  Superintendent  being 
responsible  for  the  following  func¬ 
tions  : 

Day  Housekeeping 
Night  Housekeeping 
Minor  Repairs 
Light, Heat,  Power 
Electrical  Equipment 
Elevators 
Cash  Registers 
Telephone  Switchboard 
Boilers 

Another  assistant  is  placed  in 
charge  of  supplies,  being  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  purchase,  control  and 
distribution  of  all  supjdies.  Deliv¬ 
ery  and  Receiving  Room  Managers 
are  responsible  for  the  efficient  and 
economical  o})eration  of  their  de¬ 
partments  under  the  plans  laid  out 
for  their  departments. 

“The  major  problems  handled  by 
the  Store  Superintendent  are : 

Protection 
Floor  Supervision 
Service  to  Customers 
.Adjustments  and  Exchanges 


Improving  Our 

Characterizing  as  a  great  fallacy 
the  tendency  to  think  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion  chiefly  in  terms  of  store¬ 
wide  sjjecial  sales,  Benjamin  F. 
Sisson.  Vice-President  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Sisson  Brothers-Weldon 
Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  said:  “Big 
advertised  sales  should  be  restrict¬ 
ed  to  a  very  few,  and  then  only 
to  times  of  the  year  when  the  sea¬ 
sonal  style  peak  has  been  passed. 
Sincerely  do  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
mistaken  policy  which  leads  mer¬ 
chants  to  start  a  big  sale  at  the  very 
outset  of  a  style  season  such  as 
September  and  early  October  in  the 
fall,  in  December  before  Christmas 
and  in  March  and  early  April,  be¬ 
fore  Easter.  I  am  confident  that 
such  a  policy  does  not  result  in  a 
wholesome  local  merchandising  situ¬ 
ation,  nor  does  it  result  in  profit  to 
anyone  concerned.  It  is  more  apt  to 
lead  to  destructive,  competitive 
price  cutting  at  the  very  time  when 
profits  should  be  available”. 

Mr.  Sisson  urged  community 
effort  under  the  direction  ol  local 
retail  merchants’  bureaus,  “to  influ¬ 
ence  local  residents  to  shop  at  home 
rather  than  go  out  of  town  to  a 
larger  city.”  In  this  connection  he 
suggested  that  stores  should  mod¬ 
ernize  in  1935,  saying,  “If  it  is 
properly  done,  it  will  start  a  flow  of 
favorable  public  opinion  that  will 
have  people  not  only  talking  about 


Enforcement  of  Store  Rules 
Major  Alterations  and  Repairs 
Timekeeping 

“In  addition  to  adopting  the  f<jrm 
of  organization  descrilted  above,  we 
have  simplified  the  problem  of  man¬ 
agement  by  outlining  in  detail  the 
responsibility  of  each  individual  and 
find  this  a  great  help  to  efficient  op¬ 
eration.” 

Mr.  .Allanson  continued  with  a 
description  of  a  plan  used  by  his 
store  to  inspire  buyers  to  reduce  ex- 
])enses.  In  addition  to  giving  the 
buyers  the  usual  plan  for  a  six 
month  period  covering  markon, 
markdowns,  gross  margin,  etc.,  ex¬ 
pense  figures  are  included,  both  di¬ 
rect  anti  indirect.  That  this  system 
is  effective  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  14  out  of  18  buyers  reduced 
their  exi:)enses  in  38  of  the  57  de¬ 
partments. 

Mr.  .Allanson  also  stated  that 
Profit  and  Loss  Statements  and  Bal¬ 
ance  Sheets  by  months  are  planned 
in  advance  and  are  found  to  be  very 
useful  operating  tools. 


Promotional  Job 

your  store  but  buying  in  it.  It  will 
make  your  store  the  popular  place 
of  the  town  and  help  keep  your  cus¬ 
tomers  from  going  out  of  town  to 
do  their  shopping.” 

Pointing  out  that  sales  promotion 
cannot  be  successful  if  it  is  con¬ 
fined  to  “the  mere  mechanical  func¬ 
tion  of  developing  a  program  of 
selling  events  and  then  preparing 
the  ads  to  carry  it  out”,  ^Ir.  Sisson 
said,  “Every  contact  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  should  adequately  reflect  the 
promotional  viewpoint”  through 
constructive,  intelligent  selling  and 
through  courtesy  and  a  willingness 
to  serve  on  the  part  of  the  non¬ 
selling  personnel. 

“I  believe”,  he  continued,”  that 
not  only  is  it  the  concern  of  the 
personnel  director,  if  you  have  one, 
but  also  the  merchandise  director, 
the  sales  promotion  manager  and 
the  department  manager  to  see  that 
the  selling  is  done  constructively  in 
every  way  rather  than  destructivelv 
and  we  all  should  know  we  can  pay 
a  heavy  price  as  penalty  for  neglec¬ 
ting  even  partially  the  thorough 
supervision  of  this  all-important 
store  function.” 

To  promote  betteer  salesmanship 
he  suggested  that  mimeographed 
bulletins  be  issued  to  salespeople  up¬ 
on  the  arrival  of  new  merchandise, 
that  buyers  pass  on  to  salespeople 
the  sales  points  made  to  them  by 


manufacturers;  that  sales  contests 
be  held  during  peak  selling  periods 
and  during  special  events. 

He  pointed  out  the  need  for  store 
policy  as  a  basis  on  which  to  build 
successful  promotion  activities,  say¬ 
ing,  “One  of  the  most  potent  fac¬ 
tors  a  store  can  have  in  its  favor 
to  promote  sales  is  to  have  and  de¬ 
serve  to  have  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  its  policies,  in  its  merchan¬ 
dise  and  in  the  truth  of  its  adver¬ 
tising  presentation.” 

Taking  up  special  promotional 
activities.  Mr.  Sisson  described  the 
newspaper  as  “the  ideal  and  natural 
medium  for  the  retailer  to  use  in 
1)ringing  his  message  to  the  people 
of  the  community,  practically  all  of 
whom  are  his  potential  customers.” 
To  get  the  greatest  return  from 
newspaper  space,  he  said,  a  pro¬ 
motional  plan  should  be  set  up  and 
used ;  copy  should  be  held  to  a  min¬ 
imum  and  carefully  developed;  and 
a  minute  and  detailed  layout  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  printer. 

He  recommended  style  shows  of 
women’s  wearing  apparel  and  ac¬ 
cessories,  and  continued,  “We  have 
also  found  a  fabric  style  show  fea¬ 
tured  once  a  year  to  be  a  desirable 
and  successful  event.  This  show 
presented  several  times  over  a 
period  of  two  or  three  days  brought 
hundreds  of  people  to  the  fabrics 
department.  As  each  model  appear¬ 
ed  the  names  of  the  materials  used 
were  announced,  together  with  the 
price  per  yard,  the  pattern  numlier, 
the  total  cost  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  dressmaker.  Local 
dressmakers  were  glad  to  C(X)perate 
because  of  the  advertising  afforded 
them.” 

On  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  current  economic  trends  are 
effecting  a  change  in  the  buying  ha¬ 
bits  of  the  American  public,  Mr. 
Sisson  said  that  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  fact  that  many 
I^eople  are  on  relief  rolls,  and  stores 
must  be  equipped  to  sell  them  low 
price  items.  He  suggested  that  con¬ 
sistent  promotion  of  basement  and 
downstairs  departments  might  be 
beneficial  and  timely.  He  also  said 
that  among  people  who  have  higher 
incomes  there  is  a  greater  feeling 
of  security,  which  offers  possibili¬ 
ties  for  the  profitable  development 
of  a  trading  -up  policy. 

He  urged  retailers  to  protect  the 
good  results  of  their  sales  promo¬ 
tion  activities  by  fighting  the  retail 
sales  tax,  which  “serves  to  nullify 
much  of  the  good  work  that  is  being 
done  to  restore  good  business.” 
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S  m  all  e  r  Stores 


Merchandise  Problems  of  the  Smaller  Store 


Whether  a  store  does  an  annual 
volume  of  business  of  $1,000,000  or 
of  $50,(XX)  its  objective  is  one  and 
tlie  same,  namely,  net  profit.  Dis¬ 
cussing  merchandising  problems  of 
the  smaller  store,  A.  H.  McAllister, 
General  Merchandise  Manager  of 
H.  M.  \'<x)rhees  &  Bro.,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  said:  “To  make  a  profit,  a 
store,  whether  large  or  small,  de- 
depends  to  a  great  extent  u^xin  per¬ 
sonality.  Not  only  must  the  person¬ 
ality  of  your  store  and  merchandise 
be  pleasing  to  the  class  of  trade 
which  you  strive  to  serve,  but  what 
is  still  more  important  is  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  your  organization.  You 
may  have  a  modern  building,  ele^nt 
fixtures,  and  a  stock  of  lieautiful 
merchandise,  but  if  you  do  not  have 
the  proper  organization  around  to 
carrv  on.  you  are  running  without  a 
rudder. 

Thinking  Personnel  Needed 

“'rhe  personnel  in  a  small  organi¬ 
zation  is  far  more  important  than 
in  a  larger  one  where  there  is  heavy 
traffic  or  where  mob  psychology  will 
produce  sales  to  a  certain  point.  In 
the  smaller  stores  we  must  strive 
to  have  a  personnel  that  will  not 
only  be  a  credit  to  the  store,  of 
which  we  are  proud,  but  we  must 
have  a  thinking  organization.  An 
e.xecutive’s  worth  must  be  comput¬ 
ed  not  in  days  and  minutes,  but  in 
the  constructive  thoughts  that  he 
jnits  into  his  job. 

“Many  heads  of  organizations  are 
of  the  opinion  that  they  can  do  all 
the  thinking  needed  to  make  their 
business  a  success.  This  is  not  true, 
and  in  discussing  it  with  executives 
and  heads  of  the  smaller  organiza¬ 
tions,  all  agree  on  one  thing,  namely, 
that  the  great  weakness  of  the  small¬ 
er  store  is  that  it  does  not  give  the 
careful  consideration  to  the  selection 
of  its  e.xecutive  personnel,  such  as 
Iniyers,  advertising  heads,  merchan¬ 
dise  managers,  superintendents  and 
others,  as  do  the  larger  stores. 

“In  selecting  an  executive,  we 
must  also  remember  that  we  can’t 
])urchase  cream  at  the  price  of  skim 
milk.  Our  greatest  losses  can  be 
traced  to  the  pennywise  and  pound 
foolish  policy  of  trying  to  buy  talent 
at  bargain  prices. 

“Then,  too,  many  of  us  expect 
our  buyers  to  duplicate  the  opera¬ 


tions  and  pronujtions  of  the  larger 
stores  that  carry  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  stock  in  a  given  item  and 
spend  hundreds  of  dollars  in  pro¬ 
moting  it.  We  are  worrying  too 
much  about  what  the  big  fellow  is 
doing  and  not  paying  enough  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  own  business.  The  small¬ 
er  community  can  absorb  only  a 
certain  amount  of  any  one  item, 
and  for  a  successful  promotion  it 
must  be  one  that  will  meet  the  needs 
of  our  jjarticular  community.  If  the 
stores  in  the  smaller  towns  will  give 
tlieir  customers  what  they  want  at 
the  right  prices,  and  make  it  pleas¬ 
ant  for  them  to  shop  at  home,  they 
will  sujjport  the  local  stores  and  do 
their  trading  at  home. 

Keener  Competition  Met 

“Selling  our  wares  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Average  Consumer  is  a  great 
deal  tougher  job  than  in  the  good 
old  days  of  hysterical  prosperity. 

( )ur  customers  are  compelled  to  lie 
more  thrifty,  more  careful  of  the 
necessities  they  are  obliged  to  buy. 
Necessity  has  taught  them  to  know 
more  about  value  today  than  ever 
before  and  to  demand  more  for 
their  dollars.  Especially  in  the  smal¬ 
ler  towns,  where  rents  are  cheap 
and  advertising  is  at  a  low  cost, 
competition  is  much  keener  than 
ever  before.  Many  small  stores  and 
sjiecialty  shojis  with  extremely  low 
overhead  and  .small  investment  have 
sjirung  up  in  these  smaller  towns. 
They  sell  for  cash,  do  not  deliver, 
and  are  able  to  sell  their  limited 
stock  at  a  much  lower  margin  of 
jirofit  than  the  average  well  organ¬ 
ized  store.” 

Mo«lern  Plants  Nee<le(l 

Mr.  McAllister  called  attention  to 
the  types  of  stores  that  are  cutting 
into  the  smaller  department  store’s 
vcjlume :  the  specialty  dress  shop 
that  can  sell  a  dress  at  a  dollar  or 
two  profit:  the  millinery  shop  that 
can  do  Imsiness  on  less  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  hats  and  can  turn  them  at  a 
fast  rate  at  a  small  profit ;  and  the 
so-called  drug  stores  that  sell  more 
electric  toasters  and  sandwiches  than 
drugs,  and  neglect  refrigerators  only 
because  the  customer  can’t  get  them 
into  her  shopping  bag.  To  meet 
this  competition  and  to  build  for 


the  future,  Mr.  McAllister  urges 
stores  to  advance  with  the  times. 
“Our  plants”,  says  he,  “must  be 
kept  up  to  date.  Our  displays  must 
attract  interest  and  be  educational, 
must  l)e  visible.  Our  merchandise 
must  l)e  accessibly  arranged,  styled 
right,  and  of  proven  quality.  Our 
departments  must  lie  pleasing  and 
inviting.  .-\nd  when  a  customer 
comes  into  our  store  she  must  be 
met  by  a  smart,  alert  salesperson 
who  knows  the  merchandise. 


Well  Trained  Salespeople 

“.\fter  all,  it  is  the  salesperson 
who  makes  the  greatest  impression 
()n  our  trade  and  it  is  the  salesper¬ 
son  who  is  given  the  least  consider¬ 
ation  in  the  organization.  Our  buy¬ 
ers  should  know  that  the  greatest 
factor  in  developing  an  excellent 
sales  force  is  to  sell  their  sales¬ 
people  on  the  merchandise.  The  ex¬ 
perienced  buyer  will  see  to  it  that 
her  sales  force  is  as  enthusiastic 
over  the  merchandise  they  are  called 
uix)n  to  sell  as  the  buyer  was  when 
it  was  Ixmght.  The  old  saying  that 
merchandise  well  bought  is  half  sold 
is  not  true,  unless  our  salespeople 
know  its  value,  know  its  gocxl  jxjints 
as  to  style  and  quality,  know  what  it 
will  do  for  the  customer. 

“And  don’t  overlook  the  fact  that 
in  the  smaller  communities,  Mrs. 
Jones  and  Mrs.  Brown  like  to  be 
recognized  by  the  people  with  whom 
they  do  business.  She  likes  to  be 
asked  about  the  new  baby  or  how 
little  Jolm  or  little  Mary  is,  and  she 
will  always  be  pleased  to  linger  over 
a  purchase  and  enjoy  making  it 
when  our  salespeople  are  friendly 
and  gracious  in  their  efforts  to 
serve. 

“It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  we 
ai)ply  intelligence  to  our  consumer 
wants,  to  having  merchandise  selec¬ 
tions  that  meet  the  needs  of  our 
customers,  exert  our  minds  to  find 
new  and  more  interesting  ways  of 
presenting  these  selections  to  the 
customer,  at  prices  that  will  meet 
the  most  responsive  purse  level,  tell 
our  story  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
will  gain  confidence,  and  produce  an 
atmosphere  in  our  stores  that  will 
make  shopping  at  home  a  joy,  strive 
to  build  a  morale  in  the  store’s  per¬ 
sonnel  that  will  reflect  our  ability  to 
serve  rather  than  just  price  a  ticket, 
we  will  be  well  on  our  way  to  see 
the  atmosphere  clear  up  with  sales 
increases  and  profit  in  the  offing.” 
(Continued  on  page  77) 
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M  erchandi  sing  —  Promotion 


Making  a  Profit 

Merchandising  and  Sales  Promotion  Men 
Meet  in  General  Session 


Many  subjects  of  national  im¬ 
portance  have  been  discussed 
at  the  sessions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  Convention,  but  none  of  such 
universal  interest  and  concern  to 
the  retailer  as  that  of  “Makinjj  a 
Profit.”  The  Wednesday  evening 


session,  January  16,  sponsored  by 
the  Merchandising  Division,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division,  was  devoted  to  this 
topic,  and  the  four  addresses  that 
were  given  were  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived.  Abstracts  of  these  addresses 
are  given  below : 


Making  a  Profit  Through  Modernization  of  Equipment 
and  Organization 


The  first  speaker  was  Albert  D. 
Hutzler,  President  of  Hutzler 
Brothers  Company,  Baltimore.  The 
object  of  his  talk  was,  he  said,  “to 
make  the  merchant  think  in  terms 
of  modernizing  his  store,  not  only 
physically  but  also  in  methods,  in 
order  to  build  up  good  will  and 
future  profits. 

“Doing  that  is  likely  to  make  the 
lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  oper¬ 
ating  statement  for  1935  look  worse, 
hut,  with  present  low  interest  rates 
and  with  a  future  ahead  which 
promises  increasing  markets,  it 
seems  quite  proper  for  us  to  reduce 
1935  profits  in  order  to  get  that  re¬ 
duction  back  with  large  interest  in 
future  years. 

“First  consider  the  question  of 
‘Top  Management’.  Is  sufficient 
time  allowed  by  the  Management  of 
the  store  for  top  problems;  or  is 
too  much  time  taken  up  with  details 
down  the  line?  Many  of  us  during 
the  recent  years  of  the  depression 
have  taken  on  more  and  more  dut¬ 
ies  in  order  to  save  expense.  We 
are  now  in  1935.  Are  we  preparing 
for  expansion  ?  Are  we  thinking 
ahead?  A  ‘top  management’  that 
cannot  give  its  time  to  general  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  present  and  in  the  future 
is  not  modern. 

“Is  our  Research  Dejiartment 
functioning  rightly?  Are  we  having 
subordinates  who  are  making  detail¬ 
ed  studies  of  management  prob¬ 
lems?  Is  the  extent  to  which  this 
is  lieing  done  enough  for  growth? 
To  my  mind  a  well-functioning  re¬ 
search  department  can  be  one  of  the 
most  profitable  instruments  to  create 
good  will.  Even  a  small  store  should 


have  one  assistant  making  investi¬ 
gations  for  the  management. 


Organization 

“It  is  important  for  every  mer¬ 
chant  to  review  his  organization  as 
is  exists  today.  Is  it  set  up  to  func¬ 
tion  well  for  his  particular  store?  An 
organization  chart  should  he  made 
up,  not  according  to  titles  or  desires, 
but  according  to  the  actual  work  of 
each  executive  in  the  store.  It  should 
be  reviewed  and  reorganized  accord¬ 
ing  to  1935  conditions  within  the 
particular  store,  ignoring  to  a  large 
f'xtent  any  books  that  may  have 
been  written  on  the  organization 
methods  of  any  other  store. 

“Certain  identical  functions  must 
l)e  performed  by  definite  individuals 
in  every  store,  but  often  two  func¬ 
tions  can  be  combined  in  some 
stores  in  one  particular  man. 

“Many  of  us  have  allowed  our¬ 
selves  to  get  out  of  the  habit  of 
providing  adequate  understudies  for 
present  executives.  Many  of  us  have 
changed  and  changed  our  organiza¬ 
tion,  swapping  faces  in  the  hope  of 
getting  better  ones.  Often  we  have 
promoted  understudies  and  provid¬ 
ed  no  understudy  for  them.  At 
other  times,  we  have  let  two  people 
go  and  replaced  them  by  one.  To¬ 
day  many  executives  are  five  years 
older  than  they  were  before  the  de¬ 
pression,  and  although  they  had 
understudies  at  that  time,  today  they 
have  none. 

“I  would  suggest  that  each  of  us 
review  each  executive,  one  at  a 
time,  saying,  ‘What  would  I  do  if 
he  should  leave?’ 


“Nineteen  thirty-five  is  also  a 
good  time  to  review  the  balance 
sheet,  because  no  large  expenditures 
should  be  made  that  will  impair  the 
working  capital  of  a  business. 

“Capital  is  more  easily  available 
for  financing  a  prosperous  business 
than  it  has  been  for  a  few  years,  and 
banks  are  willing  to  lend  for  work¬ 
ing  capital  at  a  low  interest  rate. 
However,  I  believe  that  there  will 
be  more  balance  sheets  showing  ex¬ 
cess  liquidity  than  showing  lack  of 
working  capital.  Many  concerns 
have  taken  their  depreciation  re¬ 
serves  and  instead  of  reinvesting 
them  in  the  business,  have  bought 
Government  bonds  or  short-term 
municii)als,  awaiting  future  im¬ 
provements.  In  this  way,  they  have 
allowed  their  physical  plant  to  be¬ 
come  obsolete  and  have  built  up  a 
capital  structure  yielding  poor  re¬ 
turns.  These  lx)nds  can  be  sold  to¬ 
day  at  a  large  profit.  Each  mer¬ 
chant  must  decide  whether  this 
would  not  yield  more  if  put  back 
into  physical  improvements. 

Merchandise 

“Now  we  come  to  merchandising 
methods.  What  is  the  store  doing 
to  create  itself  as  a  market  in  fut¬ 
ure  years?  Unfortunately,  too  many 
of  the  stores  have  changed  their 
reputations  for  the  w’orse  in  the  last 
five  years.  While  many  were  known 
for  fine  merchandise  of  undoubt¬ 
ed  dependability,  too  many  staged 
sales  in  which  inferior  merchandise 
was  introduced.  Too  many  sought 
lower  price  lines  where  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  lower  quality  as  well,  and 
too  many  have  neglected  their  old 
top  qualities. 

“It  is  not  too  late  for  most  stores 
to  turn  back  because  in  most  cities 
the  same  policies  have  been  adopted 
by  all  the  stores.  However,  the  first 
man  who  gets  re-established  as  the 
most  desirable  market  will  have  that 
field  within  his  city  open  to  him. 

“In  planning  the  amount  of  stock 
to  carry,  it  may  be  desirable  to  carry 
a  wider  assortment  of  the  goods  one 
specializes  in  than  is  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  for  1935  profits.  Today  many 
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people  are  seeking  a  store  which 
givt‘S  them  a  choice  to  a  greater  and 
greater  extent,  and  getting  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  having  wanted  goods  is 
surely  a  big  factor  in  building  up 
good  will. 

“Again  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  trade  that  always  leaves  the  city. 

A  great  deal  of  that  trade  can  be 
kept  within  the  city  by  buying  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  markdowns  for  fut¬ 
ure  profit.  If  a  store  consistently 
buvs  merchandise  beyond  its  prev¬ 
ious  top,  it  will  gradually  make  a 
market  for  itself  at  that  price  line, 
and  hold  a  certain  amount  of  trade 
to  its  own  city.  At  the  same  time, 
its  previous  top  will  Ijecome  much 
more  profitable. 

“.\nother  question  that  confronts 
many  of  us  is  what  to  do  with  weak 
departments.  There  is  always  a 
tendency  when  a  department  has 
been  unprofitable  to  see  how  much 
we  can  cut  down  on  expense,  put¬ 
ting  a  low-paid  manager  in  charge 
and  saving  as  much  in  space  charges 
and  publicity  charges  as  possible. 
This  is  the  right  thing  to  do  if  a 
department  is  bad  because  there  is 
no  demand  for  the  product  and  it 
is  just  a  necessary  evil.  But,  if  the 
reason  for  low  profits  is  not  this  but 
because  the  store  has  not  developed 
itself  as  the  market  for  that  particu¬ 
lar  product,  this  method  is  quite 
wrong.  Then,  it  seems  to  me,  money 
should  be  spent  to  make  this  unde¬ 
veloped  department  even  less  profit¬ 
able  in  the  next  few  years.  A  man 
should  be  placed  in  charge  whose 
salary  cannot  be  justified  by  the 
present  volume  but  only  by  the 
amount  of  good  will  that  he  can 
build  up.  Prominent  space  should 
be  given  to  the  department,  and  pub¬ 
licity  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  encourage  more  and  more  people 
to  come  in.  In  this  way  the  depart¬ 
ment  can  he  brought  up  to  the 
standards  of  the  rest  of  the  store 
and  prove  a  desirable  part  of  the 
store  in  future  years. 

“And  so  it  seems  that  in  modern¬ 
izing  our  merchandising  policies,  we 
must  see  which  market  we  want  to 
be  known  as,  buy  goods  to  that 
market  consistently  and  liberally, 
and  train  the  people  of  our  city  to 
know  us  as  headquarters  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  line. 

Publicity 

“Let  us  take  publicity.  Here  many 
stores  are  so  anxious  for  immediate 
results  that  they  are  forgetting  en¬ 
tirely  future  profits  in  their  publici¬ 
ty’.  Again  it  is  a  matter  of  each  mer¬ 


chant  deciding  between  immediate 
sales  results  and  a  market  for  the 
future. 

“Is  he  modern  in  his  dress?  Is 
he  forward-looking  in  his  approach 
to  customers?  Let  him  check  back 
the  following;  Does  the  signature 
cut  of  his  store  indicate  a  modern 
approach?  Here  is  something  that 
should  not  be  changed  too  often  but, 
if  delayed  too  long,  will  cause  too 
radical  a  change. 

“If  his  store  has  a  slogan,  is  it 
out  of  date?  Is  the  typography  and 
set-up  of  his  ads  modern  and  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  young  moderns — ^his  fut¬ 
ure  customers?  Is  the  reading  mat¬ 
ter,  particularly  his  editorial  ap¬ 
proach,  such  as  to  build  up  the  trade 
of  tomorrow? 

Office  Methods 

“Now  let  us  discuss  office  meth¬ 
ods.  Are  your  collection  methods 
right  ?  Collections  have  been  so  slow 
during  the  last  few  years  that  it 
has  been  the  habit  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  to  put  a  certain  amount  of 
pressure  on  credit  managers  for 
higher  percentage  of  collections. 
On  account  of  this  pressure,  collec¬ 
tion  managers  are  putting  pressure 
upon  the  store’s  customers.  Can’t 
we  over-do  this?  Can’t  we  be  driv¬ 
ing  from  our  stores  customers  who 
are  perfectly  good,  who  are  the  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  future,  and  who,  on 
account  of  special  conditions,  must 
necessarily  be  a  little  slow  today? 
This  is  a  question  again  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  store  to  decide. 

“Then  there  is  the  question  of  in¬ 
ternal  statistical  forms.  Are  we  get¬ 
ting  the  information  that  we  need 
today?  How  long  has  it  been  since 
the  forms  have  been  reviewed? 

“I  wonder  how  many  of  us  are 
getting  out  reports  that  were  nec¬ 
essary  and  needed  a  few  years  ago, 
but  which,  today,  mean  nothing ;  and 
I  wonder  at  the  same  time  how 
much  vital  information  is  not  being 
gathered  because  we  are  still  getting 
up  these  out-of-date  reports. 

“Let  us  review  our  reports  and 
l)ase  them  on  present  operations  and 
building  for  the  future. 

Public  Services 

“At  the  same  time,  let  us  review 
our  services  to  the  public.  ^Maybe 
we  have  too  many;  maybe  too  few. 
But  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  it  is 
desirable  to  make  a  store  the  meet¬ 
ing  place  and  the  helping  place  of 
the  public.  The  more  we  can  do 
that,  the  more  profit  we  can  make 
in  the  future. 


“And  while  we  are  reviewing  the 
things  that  we  are  doing  in  our  own 
store,  let  us  review  merchants’ 
agreements.  Some  cities  have  agree¬ 
ments  that  are  very  worth  while, 
but  are  there  any  agreements  in  our 
particular  city  which  are  driving 
customers  to  other  markets,  either 
neighl)orhood  stores  or  neighboring 
towns?  Are  these  agreements  help¬ 
ful  to  the  entire  community,  or  are 
they  making  the  community  less  of 
a  market  place  for  the  future? 

Relationship  with  Employees 

“Next  we  come  to  the  question  of 
relationship  with  our  employees.  I 
am  not  referring  to  Section  7-A  be¬ 
cause  that  surely  covers  only  the 
minimum  of  the  total,  but  to  a  much 
broader  question  of  employee  rela¬ 
tionship. 

“It  has  been  quite  some  years 
sitice  any  store  could  afford  to  take 
a  liberal  attitude  in  salaries.  First 
came  rapidly  decreasing  sales  vol¬ 
ume  without  the  same  amount  of  de¬ 
crease  in  transactions.  This  neces¬ 
sitated  salary  cuts  which  were  quite 
contrary  to  most  stores’  pre-depres¬ 
sion  policies.  Then  came  the  N.R.A. 
which  necessitated  large  increases, 
much  larger  proportionately  in  the 
retail  field  than  in  most  other  indus¬ 
tries.  Since  that  time,  business  has 
recovered  enough  to  justify  stores 
reviewing  their  payrolls  w’ith  an  eye 
to  advancing  those  who  merit  it  be¬ 
cause  of  superior  performance. 
These  reviews,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  be  made  frequently  just  as 
they  were  of  old,  so  that  there  is 
a  real  incentive  for  additional  ef¬ 
fort. 

“As  I  mentioned  before,  many  of 
us  cut  out  our  understudies.  For  a 
while  stores  used  to  encourage  grad¬ 
uates  of  colleges  to  come  to  us  by 
many  measures,  and  still  found  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  candidates.  Late¬ 
ly  we  had  more  applicants  of  this 
type  than  we  could  take  care  of.  As 
a  result,  our  stores  have  manv  desir¬ 
able  people,  but  are  w’e  training 
them  for  promotion  to  be  future 
executives,  or  are  we  just  letting 
them  stagnate?  How  many  of  us 
are  actively  building  up  a  corps  of 
sub-executives  and  executives  for 
the  future  of  our  business?  How 
many  of  us  are  having  training 
classes  for  this  purpose?  And  for 
all  our  workers  how  manv  of  us 
have  cut  out  our  hospital  and  wel¬ 
fare  departments  during  the  depres¬ 
sion  and  have  not  restored  them? 

“When  a  few  years  from  now, 
the  surplus  of  well-trained  help  is 
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no  longer  available,  will  the  type  of 
people  we  want  come  to  us,  or  will 
they  go  to  our  competitors,  or  per¬ 
haps  into  an  entirely  different  line 
of  business? 

Physical 

“Now  we  come  to  the  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  plant  equipment.  I  shall  omit 
any  reference  to  type  of  moderniza¬ 
tion  which  returns  immediate  bene¬ 
fits.  For  example,  the  new  tyj^e  of 
delivery  wagons,  holding  many  more 
lockages  and  constructed  to  help  the 
driver  to  stop  and  start  more  easily 
and  deliver  more  packages  in  the 
same  length  of  time  as  before.  An 
investment  of  that  type  will  make 
the  lower  right-hand  corner  in  1935 
better,  not  worse,  and  so  it  is  out¬ 
side  the  scoj>e  of  my  paper.  But 
there  are  many  tyjies  of  improve¬ 
ment  which,  while  making  this  year 
less  good,  will  create  additional 
good  will. 

“There  is  an  indefinite  impres¬ 
sion  created  by  the  store  as  a  whole 
wliich  slowly  affects  the  customer. 
Improvement  of  one’s  personnel,  for 
instance,  does  not  lead  to  immediate 
results  but  does  build  up  good  will. 
Al.so.  the  impression  created  by  the 
store’s  interior  is  a  large  one.  Not 
many  years  ago,  many  of  us  knew 
that  dark  woods,  mahogany  and  dark 
walnut,  were  the  last  words  in  store 
fixtures.  \Ve  thoroughly  modern¬ 
ized  our  stores  at  that  time  to  the 
standards  of  that  time.  Those  stand¬ 
ards  are  now  obsolete.  Today, 
changing  those  fixtures  to  lighter 
woods  or  painting  them  creates  a 
much  better  impression,  and  yet.  will 
give  us  very  little  additional  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  immediate  future.  How¬ 
ever,  I  think  it  important  to  plan  to 
have  at  least  one  new  interesting 
section  each  year,  in  order  to  give 
a  certain  freshness  to  the  store  and 
make  it  seem  alive.  When  that  sec¬ 
tion  is  modernized,  do  it  right.  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  extravagant  as  to 
rarity  of  woods  or  heaviness  of 
construction.  Comj)o-l)oard  and 
well-selected  paints  will  make  a  very 
attractive  department  if  designed 
properly  and  constructed  well.  But 
do  not  stint  on  the  architect  or  de¬ 
signer.  A  good  architect  can  pro¬ 
duce  an  effect  with  inexpensive  ma¬ 
terials  which  will  cause  your  cus¬ 
tomers  to  say  to  one  another,  ‘Have 
you  seen  Jones’  new  shoe  depart¬ 
ment  ?’  And  that  is  the  effect  you 
wish  to  produce. 

“Much  more  important  is  the  fact 
that  repainting  schedules  in  stores 
have  been  lengthened  in  the  last  few 
years,  so  that  the  walls  and  ceilings 
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of  many  stores  are,  maybe  not  filthy, 
but  certainly  dirtier  than  they 
should  be.  Again  a  coat  of  paint 
applied  just  before  it  is  needed 
creates  an  entirely  different  atmos- 
])here  than  waiting  just  a  little  bit 
longer. 

“Inadequate  lighting  is  another 
fault.  For  a  while  most  of  us  went 
around  the  store  seeing  if  we  could 
save  100  watts  here  and  .50  watts 
there.  We  could  make  a  survey  of 
our  store  with  greater  benefit  if 
we  used  a  foot-candle  meter,  hunt¬ 
ing  for  places  where  the  lighting  is 
inadequate. 

“Again,  not  only  the  show 
windows  but  the  entire  store  front 
creates  an  impression  upon  the  new¬ 
comers  of  the  city  that  is  quite  last¬ 
ing.  This  is  more  true  from  the 
ground  to  the  ceiling  of  the  first 
floor  than  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
building,  \^’hat  is  your  impression 
ui)on  newcomers  in  your  city? 

Handling  Traffic 

“Still  another  thing  that  slowly 
affects  the  customer  is  inadequate 
vertical  transjx)rtation.  Last  Christ¬ 
mas,  in  all  probability,  there  were 
more  people  in  the  stores  than  ever 
before.  Most  of  you  had  more 
])eople  go  from  the  first  floor  to 
up]>er  floors  than  ever  before.  If 
your  vertical  transportation  was 
good,  it  made  people  want  to  come 
again ;  if  it  was  bad,  it  created  just 
that  much  sales  resistance  to  profit¬ 
able  upper  floor  selling.  The  effect 
of  this  probably  would  not  be  felt 
except  in  crowded  seasons,  and  yet, 
on  the  whole,  will  either  build  up 
good  will  or  tend  to  keep  it  down. 

“If  you  find  that  you  have  insuf¬ 
ficient  vertical  transixjrtation,  con¬ 
sider  escalators,  but  remember  that 
most  escalator  e.xperts  are  employed 
by  the  escalator  department  of  a 
manufacturing  company  and  are, 
therefore,  somewhat  biased.  We 
placed  our  new  escalators  in  a  loca¬ 
tion  next  to  the  elevators,  somewhat 
contrary  to  the  advice  we  received. 
This  location  allows  much  better  de¬ 
partment  arrangement  on  each  floor. 
We  have  found  the  escalators  very 
satisfactory  in  this  location.  Al¬ 
though  they  have  not  intercepted 
traffic  from  the  elevators,  they  are 
so  located  that  they  take  the  over¬ 
flow  when  the  elevators  are  crowd¬ 
ed.  We  have  had  no  complaints  on 
vertical  transportation  since  they 
were  installed. 

“It  is  well  to  check  back  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  your 
services  are  driving  people  to 


neighborhood  centers.  We  in  Balti¬ 
more  have  kept  down  the  growth 
of  neighborhood  centers  by  the  fact 
that  the  stores  have  tremendous  tele¬ 
phone  service  boards  in  relation  to 
their  total  volume,  and  two  deliver¬ 
ies  a  day  throughout  most  of  the 
city.  It  seems  e.x])ensive,  but  we  feel 
that  it  has  saved  a  tremendous 
amount  of  trade  for  the  center, 
which  other  cities  have  been  driving 
to  neighborhoods.  If  neighborhood 
centers  are  growing  in  your  city,  it 
will  be  well  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  investigating  among  your  cus¬ 
tomers  by  trained  interviewers  to 
find  out  the  reason  why,  and  to  try 
to  correct  this  scattering  of  business 
before  it  grows  too  large. 

“Perhaps  some  of  you  may  need  a 
larger  plant  and  do  not  know  it.  If, 
instead  of  checking  dollar  volume, 
you  check  back  the  number  of  your 
sales  transactions,  I  think  you  will 
find  that  in  many  instances  more 
business  was  done  in  1934  than  in 
any  previous  year.  I  realize  that 
most  stores  had  plenty  of  room  to 
s])are  in  the  previous  record  years; 
and  if  the  entire  store  does  not  now 
need  more  room,  certainly  an  inten¬ 
sive  check  will  find  certain  depart¬ 
ments  over-spaced,  and  certain  ones 
under-spaced. 

Is  the  Cost  Justified 

“I  am  sure  that  most  people  hesi¬ 
tate  to  make  an  expenditure  of  any 
large  cajjital  outlay  in  1935,  and 
yet,  1935  has  certainly  a  more  prom¬ 
ising  outlook  than  1931  had.  I  will 
tell  you  the  experience  of  one  store, 
which,  in  1931,  thought  it  had  the 
right  to  spend. 

“This  store  in  the  spring  of  1931 
was  sprawled  over  a  large  portion 
of  one  block  in  the  heart  of  its  city’s 
retail  district.  Its  front  on  the  main 
street  was  divided.  Two  specialty 
shops  were  between  its  two  main 
entrances.  It  bought  these  proper¬ 
ties  some  eight  years  previous,  but 
had  not  needed  the  room  for  its 
business.  The  leases  expired  in 
1931.  Three  alternatives  presented 
themselves  to  this  establishment. 
First,  the  properties  could  have  been 
k'ased  again;  second,  the  properties 
could  have  been  thrown  into  the 
building  by  alteration  which  would 
have  made  an  inexpensive,  useful, 
though  less  satisfactory  job  than 
rebuilding;  or,  third,  the  buildings 
could  be  rebuilt  and  made  integral 
with  the  existing  plant.  The  store 
chose  the  third  plan.  First,  because 
its  transactions  had  increased  even 
during  the  depression.  Second,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  figured  that  operating 
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ctjsts  would  be  lower  if  the  building 
amid  be  made  integral.  But  most 
important  was  the  fact  that  building 
prices  were  very  low,  lower  than 
they  had  been  for  years  and  years 
and  lower  than  it  was  expected  they 
would  be  again. 

‘The  building  was  constructed, 
and  although  during  the  bank  holi¬ 
days  and  the  succeeding  months  of 
doubt  the  new  building  seemed 
much  more  than  adequate,  within  a 
few  months  business  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  owners  feel 
it  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
e.\])ansions  in  the  long  history  of 
the  house.  Undoubtedly,  it  has  tre¬ 
mendously  increased  the  store’s 
good  will,  and  put  it  in  a  relative 
position  of  leadership  which  it 
would  not  have  held  without  this 
expansion. 

“Two  questions  will  no  doubt  be 
asked.  First,  what  was  the  expense 
of  building  this  good  will?  Second, 
isn’t  it  too  late  to  follow  suit?  To 
the  first  question  I  can  say  this: 
Though  the  expense  ratio  of  1934 
was  high  by  any  absolute  standards. 


relatively  it  was  not  high  compared 
to  that  of  other  well-run  stores  in 
1934.  In  fact,  it  was  proljably  low¬ 
er  than  the  average  for  stores 
throughout  the  country,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  its  management,  lower 
that  it  would  have  been  without  a 
rebuilding  job,  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  volume  which  the 
larger  and  greatly  improved  space 
caused. 

“To  the  second  question,  the  only 
answer  I  can  give  is  this :  That  al¬ 
though  consumers’  goods  have  ad¬ 
vanced  sharply  since  the  date  that 
this  building  started,  building  costs 
have  not  gone  up  nearly  so  sharply, 
due  to  the  hesitation  of  almost  all 
private  owners  to  build.  From  what 
I  can  understand,  building  costs  are 
not  more  than  15%  higher  than  they 
were  in  1931.  Of  course,  1931  was 
not  the  low  in  building  costs,  but 
very  little  building  was  done  at  low¬ 
er  costs.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
too  late  to  take  advantage  of  low 
building  costs  if  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  store  justifies  it  and  its 
financial  structure  is  sound.’’ 


Making  a  Profit  in 

“Net  profit  is  the  most  desired 
thing  in  retailing,  or  in  any  other 
business  for  that  matter,  but  we 
assure  you  that  we  have  no  panacea 
for  making  a  profit,’’  said  Thomas 
Pitkethly,  Secretary  of  Smith- 
Bridgman  &  Co.,  Flint,  Mich. 

He  continued :  “There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  certain  fundamental  principles 
involved  which  lead  toward  this 
end. 

“During  the  entire  period  of  the 
depression  so  far  we  have  been  very 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  make  a 
l)rofit,  but  this  has  not  been  accom¬ 
plished  without  a  considerable 
amount  of  hard  work,  concentrated 
effort,  having  the  courage  of  our 
convictions  to  stay  with  a  definite 
plan,  constant  study  and  application 
toward  correct  principles  of  retail¬ 
ing.’’ 

From  1919  to  1929  profit  making 
did  not  present  great  difficulties  and 
inventories  were  pyramided,  e.xpens- 
es  went  up,  and  expansion  programs 
were  in  progress.  With  the  crash 
came  a  new  era  in  retailing,  new 
problems  to  be  faced,  with  a  very 
much  changed  conception  of  what 
constituted  correct  retailing  prac¬ 
tice. 

“Early  in  1930,’’  said  Mr.  Pit¬ 
kethly,  “we  decided  that  if  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  keep  on  making  a  profit 
there  were  certain  things  that  had 


the  Smaller  Store 

to  be  adjusted  and  corrected.  Stocks 
and  markdowns  were  too  high,  there 
was  too  much  old  merchandise  on 
I’.aml,  marku])  was  falling  lower  than 
it  should,  and  the  result  was  a  gross 
margin  that  was  entirely  out  of  line. 

“The  operating  statement  of  a  de¬ 
partment  store  shows  four  profit 
factors”,  he  continued.  “First,  net 
sales ;  second,  gross  margin ;  third, 
e.\i)enses ;  fourth,  net  profit  or  loss. 
We  were  most  concerned  with  two 
factors,  gross  margin  and  e.xpenses, 
for  if  we  expected  to  continue  mak¬ 
ing  a  net  profit  the  two  factors  men¬ 
tioned  must  of  necessity  be  brought 
into  their  proper  relationship  with 
sales. 

department  store  being  a  col¬ 
lection  of  small  shops  located  in 
one  building  and  being  grouped  un¬ 
der  as  many  buyers  as  the  necessity 
or  arrangement  requires,  and  since 
we  loan  these  individuals  almost  all 
of  our  capital  to  do  business  on,  to 
our  mind  it  is  the  job  of  the  man¬ 
agement  and  management  alone  to 
see  that  investment  produces  its 
share  of  the  profit,  and  with  that 
consideration  we  have  schooled  our 
buyers  in  the  necessity  of  proper 
markup,  going  into  all  the  details 
of  how  it  is  arrived  at,  how  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  discount  affects  it,  how  freight 
and  express  can  reduce  it,  and  all 
the  elements  the  buyer  can  think 
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of  when  pricing  his  merchandise  in 
the  marking  room,  the  proper  re¬ 
lationship  of  markdowns  to  sales, 
inventory  losses,  workroom  costs, 
etc.,  as  they  affect  gross  margin. 
Details  of  what  it  costs  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise,  mark  merchandise,  rents, 
window  space,  advertising  in  its 
various  forms,  buying  exjx'use,  de¬ 
livery  expense,  and  all  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  items  of  exjjense  which 
gather  themselves  into  the  net  profit 
or  loss  of  a  department,  and  the 
necessity  of  getting  a  better  turn¬ 
over  aiul  how  it  can  be  done,  what 
it  means  to  profit  to  have  too  much 
old  merchandise  lying  around,  all 
these  we  impress  upon  them  by  a 
series  of  charts  and  practical  de¬ 
monstrations;  in  other  words,  we 
try  to  make  merchants  of  our  buy¬ 
ers.  Fortified  with  this  knowledge, 
therefore,  the  buyer  is  or  should  be 
ill  a  better  iiositioii  to  handle  his 
job  more  intelligentlv  and  efficient¬ 
ly- 

Use  of  Goal  Figures 

“When  it  develops  that  a  de])art- 
ment  simply  refuses  to  show  us  a 
jirofit  we  help  analyze  the  situation 
to  determine  wherein  the  difficulty 
lies  and  proceed  toward  the  solution 
of  it.  We  believe  this  as  much  as 
any  other  thing  has  helped  us  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  or  four  years. 
We  are  very  fortunate,  jierhaps, 
that  our  turnover  of  buyers  is  very, 
very  small.  We  Ixlieve  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  rather  than  the  change  of  our 
buyers  because  changes  are  extreme¬ 
ly  costly,  and  if  we  keep  our  or¬ 
ganization  intact  in  the  right  rela¬ 
tionship  to  management  we  are 
liound  to  be  the  beneficiaries  in  the 
long  run. 

“Confronted  with  these  problems 
and  seeking  for  information  to  help 
us,  we  turned  to  the  report  of  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Ojjerating  Results  hy 
Departments  prepared  by  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  and  found  that, 
seemingly,  other  stores  were  doing 
a  much  better  job  of  merchandising 
than  we.  So  we  get  a  goal  to  reach 
in  our  merchandising  figures,  and 
have  been  diligently  striving  for  bet¬ 
ter  results  each  year. 

“It  was  not  long  Ixfore  we  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  old  merchandise  we 
were  carrying  was  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  thing  we  had  in  the  store,  be¬ 
cause,  first,  in  trying  to  get  inven¬ 
tories  down  to  proper  relationship 
to  budget  the  purchase  of  fresh, 
new  merchandise  was  curtailed ; 
second,  a  pofjrer  merchandising  job 
to  the  public ;  and,  third,  the  tre- 
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mendous  effect  on  net  profit  by  rea¬ 
son  of  markdowns  eventually  neces¬ 
sary.  So  two  years  ago  we  cleared 
our  stocks  of  everything  but  clean, 
new,  desirable,  salable  merchandise, 
and  this  problem  we  feel  has  been 
completely  solved,  and  has  contrib¬ 
uted  in  a  very  large  measure  to  the 
building  up  of  our  net  profit. 

“For  example:  In  1929  we  had 
12%  ‘C’  merchandise,  20%  ‘IV 
merchandise  and  68%  ‘A’  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  by  common  understanding 
in  our  store  ‘C’  is  over  a  year  old. 
‘B’  six  to  twelve  months,  and  ‘.X’ 
current  six  months.  In  1930,  ‘C 
was  11%,  ‘B’  15%,  and  ‘A’  75%. 
In  1931,  ‘C  15%,  ‘B’  15%,  and 
‘A’  69%.  In  1933,  after  we  had 
gone  through  a  campaign  on  old 
merchandise,  our  ‘C’  dropped  to 
6y2%,  ‘IV  20%,  and  ‘A’  711/2%. 
January  31,  1934,  inventory  showed 
‘C’  2.9%,  ‘B’  8.6%,  and  ‘A’ 
88y%.  July  31,  1934,  inventory 
showed  that  ‘C’  had  dropped  to  less 
than  1%,  ‘B’  to  10.1%,  and  ‘A’ 
to  89%.  When  our  inventory  is 
taken  for  January,  1935,  we  hope 
to  have  reduced  the  ‘C’  merchan¬ 
dise  to  less  than  ‘B’  to  about 

8%,  and  ‘A’  over  90%. 

“You  may  wonder,  with  our  ‘IV 
and  ‘C’  merchandise  so  low,  if  it 
does  not  affect  our  business.  On  the 
contrary,  we  know  that  it  actually 
helps  our  business  and  that  through 
it  our  sales  volume  has  shown  a 
steady  and  profitable  improvement, 
while  our  store  people  enjoy  very 
much  more  operating  in  this  man¬ 
ner. 

Control  of  Old  Merchandise 

“It  is  amazing  the  effect  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  old  merchandise  has  had 
on  our  markdowns,  with  a  conse¬ 
quent  corresponding  improvement  in 
gross  margin  and  increase  in  net 
profit.  For  example,  our  mark- 
downs  and  inventory  adjustments 
have  lieen  reduced  from  a  high  of 
10j^%  prior  to  1932,  to  6/2%  in 
1933,  and  it  looks  like  the  same  fig¬ 
ure  or  even  less  for  1934. 

“X^olumes  have  l)een  written  on 
markdowns,  their  causes  and  effect, 
and  methods  and  ideas  have  been 
suggested  as  to  how  markdowns  can 
be  curtailed.  We  have  discovered 
to  our  own  complete  satisfaction  that 
by  the  proper  control  of  old  mer¬ 
chandise,  markdowns  automatically 
take  care  of  themselves. 

“The  control  of  old  merchandise 
in  this  store  is  quite  sharp.  It  is  ac- 
com])lished  by  reviewing  each  month 
the  small,  individual  inventory  tick¬ 
ets,  marked  ‘B’  and  ‘C’.  These 


tickets  are  given  to  the  buyers 
toward  the  end  of  each  month,  and 
the  buyers  must  list  on  them  the 
balance  of  that  particular  merchan¬ 
dise  still  in  stock.  The  tickets  are 
then  recapped  and  placed  upon  the 
general  manager’s  desk  the  first  of 
each  month.  This  is  one  job  that  is 
done  by  the  general  manager  him¬ 
self,  who  makes  it  his  business  to 
visit  each  department  regularly — 
sometimes  daily,  sometimes  weekly, 
but  surely  each  week.  This  has 
l)roved  to  be  a  large  contributing 
factor  in  the  reduction  and  almost 
elimination  of  our  ‘C’  inventory. 
The  whole  buying  staff  gladly  co¬ 
operate  with  the  management  to 
bring  alxuit  this  result  and  claim 
emphatically  that  they  can  do  a  much 
better  job  of  mercliiandising  and 
running  their  departments  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  it. 

Turnover  Figures 

“The  result  of  this  operating 
method  is  that  the  rate  of  stock 
turnover  has  been  vastly  improved. 
From  a  low  of  two  and  a  half  times, 
the  rate  has  increased  to  2.9  times 
in  1932,  4.37  times  in  1933,  and  we 
are  operating  at  the  rate  of  5.2  times 
for  the  year  1934,  and  unless  some¬ 
thing  unforeseen  happens  in  the  last 
month  of  our  fiscal  year  we  shall 
accomplish  this  result  or  better.  You 
may  l)e  justified  in  saying  that  this 
is  a  ridiculously  high  rate,  but  it 
really  is  not.  Our  sales  have  in  no 
way  been  adversely  affected,  show¬ 
ing  a  steady  gain,  and  we  have  been 
able  to  give  much  more  satisfactory 
service  to  our  customers.  After  all, 
a  job  of  no  small  consequence  is  to 
keep  customers’  good  will.” 

Another  contributing  factor  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Pitkethly  which  tends 
to  increase  old  merchandise  and  de¬ 
crease  gross  margin,  is  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  get  ever  increasing  volume 
just  so  the  store  can  keep  on  beat¬ 
ing  “last  year’s  figures” — the  kind 
of  volume  that  is  done  usually  at  the 
expense  of  profit.  They  decided 
several  years  ago  to  gradually  with¬ 
draw  from  special  sales  events,  when 
a  sj^ecial  lot  of  this  or  that  merchan¬ 
dise  is  bought  in  quantities  always 
in  excess  of  natural  requirements, 
and  sold  at  lower  than  regular  prices 
and  margin  to  stimulate  volume,  and 
leaving  in  its  trail  an  unbalanced 
stock  of  leftovers,  excessive  mark- 
downs,  and  subsequent  “C”  mer¬ 
chandise,  as  well  as  increased  cost 
of  operations. 

To  quote  Mr.  Pitkethly  on  such 
events,  “By  the  elimination  of  these 


special  sales  and  the  consequent  re¬ 
duction  of  old  merchandise,  we  have 
automatically  stopped  the  annual 
January  and  July  clearance  sales  as 
a  big  event.  We  usually  do  not  have 
enough  old  merchandise  to  clear, 
with  a  resultant  reduction  in  mark- 
downs  at  both  periods,  since  we  clear 
our  old  merchandise  as  we  go.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  mean  to  infer 
that  all  special  sale  events  are  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  store,  as  we  continue 
with  our  .'\nniversary  Program,  Dol¬ 
lar  Day  Program,  and  an  occasional 
other  event  during  the  year.  These 
we  attempt  to  merchandise  in  an 
intelligent,  promotional  fashion,  and 
if  we  do  make  concessions  in  prices 
it  is  not  done  at  the  cost  of  profit. 
We  do  not  buy  jobs  at  special  prices, 
but  use  the  same  intelligent  plan¬ 
ning  and  buying  as  we  do  for  our 
regular  merchandise  events.  We  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  excellent  values  al¬ 
ways,  and  charge  a  decent  price  for 
our  merchandise.  The  customer  re¬ 
sponse  to  all  this  appears  to  be  sat¬ 
isfactory,  as  it  has  not  lessened  our 
volume  any :  it  has  rather  tended 
to  improve  the  quality  of  business 
we  are  attempting  to  do.  It  has 
helped  our  gross  margin  tremend¬ 
ously  and  will  help  anyone  who  has 
the  courage  to  try  this  plan  and 
stick  to  it.” 

Reducing  Overhead 
While,  as  Mr.  Pitkethly  says, 
they  have  done  nothing  spectacular 
with  their  expenses,  their  cost  of 
doing  business  is  lower  than  the 
Harvard  figures.  Special  services 
given  that  tend  to  overload  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  with  overhead  are  care¬ 
fully  scrutinized.  A  post  office  was 
discontinued,  and  a  service  depart¬ 
ment  on  the  main  floor  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  light,  gas  and  water  bills 
was  moved  to  the  main  office  and  a 
fee  charged  for  the  service.  While 
customers  at  first  seemed  to  object 
to  the  charge,  they  are  now  cheer¬ 
fully  paying  for  the  privilege  and 
the  store  is  now  making  a  profit  of 
several  thousand  dollars  a  year  in¬ 
stead  of  a  loss,  as  formerly. 

In  their  charge  account  business, 
which  was  costing  them  consider¬ 
able  money  each  year  in  bad  debts, 
they  have  tightened  up  materially  on 
their  credit  policy,  and  while  it  may 
have  hurt  many  of  their  customers 
to  think  they  were  notified  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  for  not  paying  their  ac¬ 
counts  when  due,  they  have  become 
re-educated  and  respond  well  to  that 
treatment.  They  are  much  more 
careful  in  opening  accounts  than 
formerly,  and  are  most  effective  in 
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their  collection  methods,  with  the 
result  that  bad  debt  losses  have  been 
reduced  from  of  charge  sales 

to  less  than  J4%.  ^nd  this  has  had 
considerable  effect  on  their  net 
profits. 

With  regard  to  their  advertising, 
Mr.  Pitkethly  said,  “While  we  are 
not  completely  satisfied  that  our  ad¬ 
vertising  is  in  the  proper  relation¬ 
ship  to  sales,  it  is  considerably  lower 
and  more  satisfactory  and  effective 
than  it  had  lieen.  We  attempt  to 
keep  our  advertisements  free  from 
Iximbastic  claims  or  overdrawn  ad¬ 
jectives,  and  there  are  no  price  com¬ 
parisons.  We  endeavor  to  present 
a  truthful  storj'  of  our  merchandise 
and  to  have  the  merchandise  we  ad¬ 
vertise  in  stock  at  the  time  it  is 
advertised.  We  attempt  at  all  times 
to  advertise  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
continue  to  receive  the  good  will  of 
our  customers.  All  advertisements 
are  carefully  proof-read  by  our  buy¬ 
ers.  who  must  sign  the  proofs  to 
signify  that  they  have  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  appears  in  the  adver¬ 
tisement  before  they  are  returned 
to  our  advertising  department.” 

Both  merchandise  and  expense 
budgets,  he  stated,  are  planned  ap¬ 
proximately  one  month  prior  to  the 
heginning  of  the  spring  and  fall  sea¬ 
sons.  The  merchandise  budget  is 
carefullv  gone  over  with  their  buy¬ 
ing  staff  so  that  all  will  understand 
them.  The  management  of  the  .store 
has  the  task  of  seeing  them  carried 
out  as  nearly  as  they  can  be. 

Concluding.  Mr.  Pitkethly  said, 
“In  spite  of  all  the  things  that  hap¬ 
pen  today,  in  spite  of  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  retailers,  we  still 
believe  that  the  smaller  and  medium 
size  stores  in  any  community  can 
and  have  the  right  to  exist  and  to 
make  a  profit.  It  means,  however, 
that  everyone,  from  the  president 
down  to  the  office  boy.  must  inject 
every  ounce  of  energy  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  is  possible.  The  manage¬ 
ment  itself  must  be  actively  at  the 
head  of  the  organization  every  mo¬ 
ment,  guiding  the  policies  and  di¬ 
recting  the  biKsiness  so  that  the  final 
result  is  a  net  profit.  An  organiza¬ 
tion  that  is  well  run,  well  managed 
to  give  the  kind  of  service  a  store 
has  built  its  policy  on,  that  has  good, 
clean,  desirable,  style-right  merchan¬ 
dise,  well  bought,  correct  in  price, 
correct  in  quantities,  well,  clean  and 
skillfully  displayed,  that  backs  up 
its  advertising  with  nothing  but  the 
truth  that  customers  will  believe,  is 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  successful 
store.” 


A  condensed  version  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  given  by  Amos  Parrish,  Amos 
Parrish  &  Co.,  New  York,  is  given 
below : 

“Store  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  (ioods  Association«^pend 
on  an  average  of  some  5  per  cent 
for  publicity.  That  means  that  there 
is  spent  by  these  more  than  5,000 
stores,  doing  around  four  billion 
dollars  a  year,  some  $200,000,000 
for  publicity.  That  is  a  lot  of 
money. 

“Each  individual  store’s  part  of 
this  huge  sum  of  money  for  pub¬ 
licity  is,  in  our  opinion,  worth  a  lot 
more  time  and  more  of  the  store's 
worry  than  it  now  gets. 

“\Vhat  kind  of  store  Seller  does 
it  take  in  1935  rightly  to  invest 
these  five  cents  of  the  store’s  dol¬ 
lar?  In  our  opinion,  it  takes  a  per¬ 
son  with  at  least  five  senses  rightly 
to  invest  for  selling  the  store’s  five 
publicity  cents. 

First — a  Sense  of  Direction 

“The  first  sense  is  that  of  ilirec- 
fioii. 

“The  gfKxl  Seller  sees  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  amount  of  money  with 
which  he  is  trusted.  He  sees  where 
his  store  is  going  in  its  selling  at¬ 
tack.  And  he  sees  that  that  is  a  sell¬ 
ing  attack  with  which  to  go  some 
place.  Because  he  can  see  clearly, 
he  aims  accurately. 

“The  good  Seller  keeps  in  step 
with  himself,  rather  than  with  his 
competition. 

“He  sees  to  it  that  his  attack  goes 
forward.  Stores  in  the  past  few 
years  have  had  to  l)e  on  the  de¬ 
fensive  so  long  that  some  of  them 
have  forgotten  how  to  attack.  The 
days  ahead  are  not  days  for  de¬ 
fense.  They  are  days  for  attack,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  all  ready  to  l)e  at¬ 
tacked. 

“The  Seller  with  a  sense  of  direc¬ 
tion  isn’t  interested  in  just  adver¬ 
tising.  He  is  interested  in  selling 
gootls.  He  knows  the  volume 
months  ahead,  the  strengths  and 
the  weaknesses  of  them.  He  knows 
the  importance  to  him  of  the  late 
Easter  this  spring.  And  he  gets 
ready  to  capitalize  on  it  to  the  full¬ 
est. 

“A  fine  philosopher  friend  of 
ours,  John  AV.  Raper,  once  said 
that  ‘time  spent  in  sharpening  the 
axe  is  saved  in  chopping  the  wood.’ 
Certainly  that  goes  today  for  the 
good  Seller  in  a  store.  He  gets 
ready  to  sell  with  ideas  that  are 


sharp  enough  to  get  him  business 
and  to  get  him  all  the  business  his 
store  has  coming  to  it.  His  selling 
atack  is  ready  in  plenty  of  time  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  what  is  coming. 

“He  sees  where  his  selling  money 
goes.  He  sees  that  his  store 
throughly  analyzes  the  amount  of 
promotion  money  as  it  is  divided 
among  departments  and  sees  what 
each  department  is  worth — how 
much  it  takes  to  sell  that  depart¬ 
ment.  He  knows  until  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  right,  advertising  isn’t  need¬ 
ed.  He  gets  it  right  first,  l)efore 
he  promotes. 

Any  store  can  increase  the  sell¬ 
ing  power  of  its  advertising  money 
at  least  10  per  cent,  provided  enough 
time  and  energy  and  unprejudiced 
analysis  were  put  into  allocating 
the  money  to  deiwirtments.  It  takes 
the  first  sense — a  keen  attacking 
sense  of  direction  to  start  off  the 
gocKl  Seller  in  1935. 

Sense  of  Smell  for  Profit — 
And  Ideas 

“The  next  sense,  as  we  see  it,  is 
the  sense  of  smell. 

“The  alert  Seller  has  a  smell  for 
business  and  a  smell  for  profit.  He 
knows  the  departments  where 
money  is  made.  And  he  knows  the 
items  in  the  departments  on  which 
money  is  made. 

“He  has  a  sense  of  smell  for 
ideas.  The  days  and  months  and 
vears  to  come  in  advertising  of 
stores  will,  in  our  opinion,  not  be 
a  battle  of  cleverness  of  words,  or 
art,  or  layout,  or  so-called  techni- 
(pie.  It  will  be  a  battle  of  ideas, 
ideas  that  move  people  to  make  them 
want  more  of  what  a  store  has  for 
sale. 

“The  193 5- worthy  Seller  has  a 
sense  of  smell  today  for  the  drama¬ 
tic.  He  knows,  for  example,  that 
the  new  things  for  Spring  are  as 
full  of  drama  as  Belasco  ever 
dreamed  of.  That  the  new  cape 
costumes  are  the  gayest,  zippiest 
things  that  women  ever  put  on 
themselves.  He  knows  that  his 
store  is  going  to  sell  more  suits,  if 
they  have  the  right  kind  of  suits, 
in  a  short  selling  season  but  a  merry 
one. 

“He  knows  that  blue  is  an  im¬ 
portant  spring  color  and  can  be 
dramatized.  What  is  dramatic  about 
navy  blue?  Only  the  fact  that 
people  want  more  of  it  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  most  important  color 
for  Spring.  (Coni’ d  on  ne.vt  page) 
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“He  knows  the  importance  of  the 
Sportswear  department  today — a 
little  gold  mine.  The  difference  in 
the  showing  of  stores  in  their 
Sjwrtswear  departments  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  usually  of  the  showing  of 
stores. 

“The  third  sense  the  good  Seller 
has  is  a  sense  of  taste.  With  this 
he  sees  that  his  store  stays  in  char¬ 
acter.  He  knows  where  good  taste 
starts  and  ends.  He  has  a  sense 
for  beauty.  His  advertising  and  his 
displays  are  worthy  of  his  store. 

Need  Sense  of  Feel  for  Profit 

“Fourth,  the  Seller  has  a  sense  of 
feel,  a  feel  for  profit  and  an  interest 
in  it.  Of  course  he  has  a  sense  of 
feel  for  people.  But  he  also  has  a 
feel  for  profit.  He  knows  how  to 
measure  a  department.  He  knows 
what  his  store  should  be  expected 
to  get  if  it  does  a  god  job  in  mark¬ 
up.  mark-downs,  turnover,  and  every 
other  figure  about  the  department 
that  affects  profit — because  he  has 
a  sense  of  feel — a  feel  for  profit. 

“The  good  Seller  has  as  his  fifth 
sense  a  sense  of  hearing.  Hearing 
what  ? 

“Hearing  the  cash  register  and  the 
profit  click,  if  any. 

“These,  as  we  see  them,  are  the 
five  senses  of  the  good  Seller  for 
1935 — the  person  who  leads  in  his 
store’s  promotion  attack. 

“A  sense  of  direction;  of  smell 
for  ideas ;  of  taste ;  of  feel  for 
profit ;  and  of  hearing  the  cash  reg¬ 
ister. 

Sense  of  Sell — His  Greatest 

“And  in  addition  to  his  prescrib¬ 
ed  five  senses,  the  real  Seller,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  Seller,  has  a  si.vth 
sense — a  sense  of  sell,  his  greatest 
sense  of  all. 

“The  hard  selling  years  that 
stores  have  been  through  have 
taught  a  great  many  of  tliem  how 
to  sell.  The  smartest  of  them  will 


Important  as  the  making  of  pro¬ 
fits  is  to  the  retail  business  and  to 
its  employees — as  how  else  could  a 
retail  establishment  continue  to  give 
employment  to  its  people? — there  is 
the  widest  possible  range  in  views 
as  to  what  constitutes  profits.  Speak¬ 
ing  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Paul  H. 
Nystrom,  Professor  of  Marketing 
at  Columbia  University,  President 
of  the  Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 
Association  and  Vice-Chairman  of 


keep  at  it.  They  will  speed  up 
rather  than  let  up  now  that  their 
selling  doesn’t  seem  quite  so  dif¬ 
ficult. 

“You  will  see  more  former  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  men 
eventually  head  stores  when  you  see 
more  advertisers  and  sales  promo¬ 
ters  with  a  better  sense  of  sell,  and 
with  a  hotter  burning  7<.’ant  to  dig 
out  the  selling  ix)ints  of  goods  and 
l)e  interested  in  the  merchandising 
of  those  goods  as  it  affects  the 
profit  of  that  store. 

“The  good  Seller  with  a  sense  of 
sell  senses  that  there  isn’t  a  month 
in  this  Spring  season  ahead  that 
hasn’t  some  exciting  possibilities  for 
drama,  because  the  new  Spring 
things  themselves  are  full  of  sell¬ 
ing  ideas — and  because  the  public 
is  ready  for  such  goods  dramatically 
shown  and  promoted. 

“The  good  Seller  will  keep  his 
eye  on  the  display  man  in  the  store. 
In  our  opinion,  if  he  has  a  sense 
of  sell,  the  display  man  has  a  most 
exciting  chance  for  increasing  the 
store’s  business.  And  the  good 
Seller  has  a  keen  sense  of  display. 
We  recommend  that  you  go  over 
your  displays  from  your  windows 
to  your  delivery  trucks  and  to  the 
shine  in  the  eyes  of  the  girls  in 
the  elevators  and  everything  that 
people  see  in  your  store.  Is  it  1935? 
Is  it  good  display?  Does  it  dram¬ 
atize  merchandise? 

“Sales  promotion  for  profit,  1935 
model,  needs  si.r  keen  senses  all 
fully  used.  There  is  better  business 
ahead  for  those  stores  that  not  only 
want  it  but  also  are  ready  for  it 
with  a  selling  attack,  1935  model. 

“The  selling  days  ahead  offer  a 
fine  time  for  those  keen  Sellers  who 
have  their  senses  working — their 
sense  of  direction ;  their  sense  of 
smell ;  their  sense  of  taste ;  their 
sense  of  feeling:  their  sense  of 
bearing;  and  their  sixth  sense,  the 
sense  of  sell — which  they  will  work 
overtime!” 


the  National  Retail  Code  Authority, 
said :  “Everybody  thinks  he  knows 
a  profit  when  he  sees  one.  I  am  not 
so  sure  of  that.  A  comparison  of 
the  view'points  of  many  retailers  re¬ 
sults  in  a  very  confused  picture. 
Many  small  retailers  still  hold  to  the 
ancient  view  that  any  gain  made  over 
the  costs  of  the  goods  constitutes  a 
profit.  Many  of  you  must  have  met 
dealers  who  when  they  added  a  10% 
markup  to  the  cost  of  their  goods 


P.4UL  H.  Nystrom 


believed  they  had  assured  themselves 
of  a  10%  profit.  While  the  confus¬ 
ion  of  markup  with  profit  still  con¬ 
tinues,  it  is  a  view  that  is  passing 
out,  but  like  many  other  old  sui)er- 
stitions  and  traditions  hangs  on  ten¬ 
aciously.  There  are  still  retailers 
who  consider  some  part  of  the  mark¬ 
up  on  goods  in  stock  as  part  of  their 
operating  profit.  Not  all  retailers 
have  completely  divested  themselves 
of  the  faith  that  there  can  be  any 
profit  until  the  goods  are  sold  and 
all  returns  and  adjustments  can¬ 
celled.’’ 

T  racing  accounting  procedure 
through  its  various  stages  of  de¬ 
velopment,  he  pointed  out  that  first 
of  all  the  wages  of  exploye;s  were 
segregated  from  the  gross  margin; 
later  interest  and  rent,  particularly 
in  those  concerns  that  operated  on 
borrowed  money  and  leased  prem¬ 
ises;  and  until  quite  recently  profit 
has  been  considered  as  the  gross 
margin  less  wages,  interest  and  rent. 
Further  deductions  are  now  made 
for  insurance,  taxes  and  for  many 
other  items. 

The  best  and  most  acceptable  defi¬ 
nition  of  profit  today  is  that  it  is 
the  residuum,  what  is  left,  from  a 
business  oj^eration  after  proper  and 
full  deductions  for  all  operating  ex¬ 
penses — it  is  the  gain  beyond  all  of 
such  expenses.  “Expenses  of  oper¬ 
ation’’,  says  Dr.  Nystrom,  “include, 
or  should  include,  however,  neces¬ 
sary  replacements  or  reserves  to  take 
care  of  replacements  when  needed, 
and  insurances  to  cover  all  known 
and  in.surable  risks.  It  is  unlikely 
that  many  concerns,  even  those  with 
(Continued  on  page  171 ) 
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Promotion  and  Management 
Functions  Analyzed 

Store  Managers  and  Sales  Promotion  Men 
Discuss  Consumer  Relations,  Improved 
Selling,  Expense  Problems 


Discussion  of  consumer  re¬ 
lations,  improved  promotion 
and  selling,  expense  problems 
and  today’s  need  for  attracting  more 
customers  to  the  store  and  selling 
them  were  the  order  of  the  day 
when  the  Sales  Promotion  and 
Store  Management  Divisions  met 
in  joint  session  on  Thursday,  Jan¬ 
uary  17th.  D.  E.  Moeser,  Treas¬ 
urer  and  General  Manager  of  Con¬ 


rad  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston,  pre¬ 
sided.  Co-chairmen  were  Paul  E. 
Murphy,  Advertising  Manager  of 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Company, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  and 
L.  S.  Bitner,  Store  Manager  of 
\Vm.  Filene's  Sons  Company, 
Boston,  and  retiring  Chairman  of 
the  Store  Management  Group. 


The  Consumer  Relations  Manager 


Discussion  was  rife  among  cir¬ 
cles  of  retail  executives  on  the  talk 
given  by  Joseph  Appel,  Executive 
Manager,  John  Wanamaker,  New 
York,  inspired  by  his  views  on  the 
need  for  a  consumer  relations  man¬ 
ager  in  department  stores.  “John 
Wanamaker,  New  York”,  he  said, 
“is  the  first  store  to  set  up  such  a 
position  to  be  held  by  a  senior  ex¬ 
ecutive,  co-equal  with  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager,  a  store  manager  and 
the  controller  and  subject  only  to 
the  executive  manager. 

His  Function 

“Under  the  direction  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  relations  manager,”  Mr. 
Api^el  said,  “are  placed  the  sales 
promotion  manager  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager;  and  as  the  promo¬ 
tion  manager  directs  the  store-and- 
window  display  manager  and  the 
comparison  office,  and  oversees  the 
fashion  and  merchandise  training  of 
the  employees,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  consumer  relations  manager  is 
in  a  strategic  jxisition  to  make  the 
whole  store  organization  consumer- 
minded.  The  adjustment  bureau, 
probably,  should  head  up  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  relations  manager  and  this 
change  may  later  be  made  in  our 
organization. 

"Under  this  set-up.  the  consum¬ 
er  relations  manager  coordinates 


the  work  of  the  advertising  office 
and  the  promotion  office  so  that  they 
may  cooperate  in  harmony  with  each 
other  and  with  the  merchandise  of¬ 
fice  to  the  end  that  the  consumer’s 
interest  be  safeguarded  and  served 
and  the  store’s  sales  volume  and 
goodwill  be  increased.” 

When  Wanamaker’s  decided  to 
adopt  the  standard  form  of  retail 
organization,  the  question  arose  as 
to  how  to  preserve  the  independence 
and  freedom  of  its  advertising  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  founder,  who,  Mr. 
-\ppel  quoted,  used  to  say :  “You 
must  not  advertise  anything  that  is 
not  in  the  customer’s  interest;  you 
need  not  advertise  anything  that  ycju 
do  not  think  is  real,  live  news,  of 
sufficient  interest  to  bring  people  in¬ 
to  the  store ;  to  paint  the  goods  in 
colors  that  the  store  wants  people 
to  see,  whether  it  is  the  true  colors 
or  not,  whether  it  is  to  the  custom¬ 
er’s  interest  or  not.  in  order  to  effect 
a  sale,  is  the  ver\’  thing  Wanamaker 
advertising  avoids;  to  speak  truly 
of  the  store  and  its  merchandise  is 
the  whole  of  advertising." 

In  deciding  which  force  should 
guide,  control  and  dominate  the  ad¬ 
vertising.  the  problem  was  solved. 
Mr.  Appel  declared,  “by  saying :  the 
dominating  force  shall  be  a  consum¬ 
er  relations  manager  who  shall  be 


guided  only  by  the  thought — w’hat 
is  the  best  interest  of  the  consumer? 

“Now,  you  may  say,  that  this  is 
the  guiding  thought  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  office  and  the  merchandise  buy¬ 
ers,  and  in  fact  of  the  whole  store 
organization,  whatever  its  form. 
True  in  theory.  But  in  practice 
many  other  interests  intrude  to 
weaken  the  application  of  the 
theory.  One  need  only  glance  at 
store  advertising  in  the  newspapers 
today  to  see  how  far  it  has  strayed 
from  the  consumer’s  real  interest — 
the  one  big  effort  being  to  sell,  by 
force  of  domination  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  will,  rather  than  to  help  the 
jiublic  intelligently  to  buy  what  will 
best  serve  its  interests. 

“Stores  are  beginning  to  learn 
that  they  cannot  sell  what  they  buy 
unless  they  buy  what  they  sell.  But 
they  have  yet  to  learn  that  they  will 
sell  more  as  they  help  petjple  to  buy 
— operating  solely  from  the  consum¬ 
er’s  point  of  view;  not  only  in  their 
merchandising,  but  in  their  promo¬ 
tion  and  advertising  as  well. 

“This  point  of  view — the  consum- 
er’.s — bars,  first  of  all,  misleading 
advertising  of  any  kind  and  form. 
However  gullible  it  may  seem,  the 
public  doesn’t  want  to  be  fooled.  No 
matter  how  avidly  it  takes  the  bait 
so  alluringly  displayed,  a  day  of 
reckoning  ctjmes ;  there  is  evidence 
that  it  is  here  now,  with  increasing 
consumer  research  activities  on  the 
part  of  various  organizations  and 
the  persistent  threat  of  the  national 
government  to  regulate  advertising. 

“Misleading  advertising  is  for  the 
merchant  more  than  a  question  of 
ethics'  or  morals  or  even  of  good 
manners.  It  is  a  problem  of  econ¬ 
omics;  has  its  continuance  destroy¬ 
ed  the  efficiency  of  advertising  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  reaches  a  point 
of  diminishing  returns  and  becomes 
a  less  and  less  valuable  tool  in  dis- 
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tribution  ?  The  fact  that  some  stores 
continue  to  profit  temporarily  with 
misleading  advertising  does  not  al¬ 
ter  the  fact  that  advertising  gener¬ 
ally  is  losing  the  confidence  of  the 
consumer,  and  unless  it  regains  this 
confidence  and  holds  and  strength¬ 
ens  it,  advertising  will  eventually 
be  discarded  as  an  economic  aid  in 
distribution. 

“Therefore,  the  consumer  rela¬ 
tions  manager,  if  set  up  in  stores 
generally  as  an  independent  force, 
responsible  to  no  one  but  the  owner 
or  general  manager  of  the  business, 
would  be  in  a  position  to  represent 
the  consumer’s  interest  against  all 
pressure  to  sell  more  goods  by  meth¬ 
ods  that  might  destroy  public  con¬ 
fidence.” 


service  of  merchandise  when  it  is 
offered  at  a  price  which  arouses  sus¬ 
picion — can  merchandise  at  so  low 
a  price  give  satisfaction  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  ? 

“Of  course,  the  selection  of  mer¬ 
chandise  is  the  hardest  job  in  retail¬ 
ing,  notwithstanding  the  fetish  of 
best  sellers,  consumer  research,  unit 
control  and  automatic  records  of 
any  kind.  There  will  always  be  a 
considerable  percentage  of  mistakes. 
There  can  be  no  hundred  per  cent 
gauge  of  consumer  demand.  But 
the  buyer  who  encourages  his  sales¬ 
people  to  tell  frankly  the  consumer 
reaction  to  his  merchandise,  and  fol¬ 
lows  it  as  closely  as  possible,  will 
have  the  lowest  percentage  of  re¬ 


turns. 

“The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
A'ssociation,  with  you  men  and 
women  of  the  promotion  and  sales 
division  in  the  vanguard,  can  take 
the  initiative  with  some  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess  as  you  have  it  in  your  power, 
I  believe,  to  make  the  merchant  con- 
.sumer-minded,  not  for  advertising 
purposes  which  is  the  incentive  be¬ 
hind  much  consumer  research  today 
fto  get  new  advertising  lures  and 
baits),  but  for  the  purpose  of  being 
the  real  purchasing  representative  of 
the  consumer;  acting  first,  last  and 
all  the  time,  in  the  consumer’s  inter¬ 
est  ;  not  trying  to  sell  but  selling 
more  because  you  help  the  consum¬ 
er  intelligently  to  buy.” 


Sales  Promotion’s  Second  Function 


For  the  Good  of  the  Consumer 

Merchants,  being  closest  to  the 
consumer  must,  take  the  initiative, 
according  to  Mr.  Appel,  “in  learn- 
in  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
consumer,  and  then  guide  manufac¬ 
turers  and  designers  in  meeting 
these  wants.  They  must  also  aid  in 
creating  new  forms  of  merchandise 
and  thus  create  new  desires  and 
wants.” 

Mr.  Appel  spoke  of  the  constant 
conflict  lietween  the  merchandise 
office  and  the  advertising  office 
caused  by  promotion  failures  where¬ 
upon  the  merchandise  division 
blames  the  advertising  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  people  blame  the  merchan¬ 
diser.  In  this  conflict  the  only  true 
decision,  he  declared,  “can  be  taken 
by  one  who  asks  only :  were  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  interests  served?  Was  the 
merchandise  w’hat  the  consumer 
wanted  and  at  the  right  price?  Was 
it  pre.sented  fairly  and  honestly  in 
the  advertising  so  that  the  consumer 
understood  clearly  what  was  being 
offered — its  uses,  services  and  ad¬ 
vantages  ?  Generally  speaking  the 
right  merchandise  at  the  right  time 
at  the  right  price  will  sell  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  it  is  advertised  or 
not.  But  to  sell  in  large  quantities 
it  must  be  advertised.  Here  is  where 
the  consumer  relations  division 
functions  in  a  positive  way — in  see¬ 
ing  that  the  merchandise  is  right 
and  in  finding  satisfied  customers 
in  large  numbers,  cooperating  with 
the  merchandise  division  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  division  solely  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  consumer.  Of  course, 
wrong  merchandise  will  not  respond 
in  any  degree  to  the  very  best  of 
promotional  and  advertising  efforts. 

“Again  the  consumer  relations 
manager  challenges  the  quality  and 


Sales  Promotion  has  two  chief 
functions,  first — to  attract  people 
into  the  store,  and  second — to 
sell  them,  according  to  Paul  E. 
Murphy,  Advertising  Manager, 
Frederick  Loeser  and  Company, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Sales  Pn^motion  Division. 
“Too  many  sales  are  lost  today  be¬ 
cause  the  people  behind  our  coun¬ 
ters  do  not  know  enough  about  their 
merchandise  to  do  an  intelligent 
selling  job.” 

Educating  Salesperson 

Mr.  Murphy  claimed  that  Sales 
Promotion  will  never  reach  its  ut¬ 
most  efficiency  until  two  things  are 
recognized — 1  )  That  salespeople 
must  be  given  more  information 
about  the  merchandise  they  sell,  and 
2)  That  the  giving  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  has  become  a  joint  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
retailer.  He  pointed  out  that  seven 
out  of  ten  customers  who  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  store  and  who  show 
interest  in  the  piece  of  merchan¬ 
dise  but  w’ho  leave  empty-handed, 
could  l)e  sold  if  the  sales]ierson 
were  efiuip]x;d  to  give  the  pertin¬ 
ent  information  which  could  turn 
that  interest  into  desire. 

“I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the 
importance  in  selling  of  approach, 
store-loyalty,  enthusiasm  and  sim¬ 
ilar  essentials.  I  merely  emphasize 
the  fact  that  in  many  lines  these 
essentials  can  accomplish  noth¬ 
ing  unless  they  are  accompanied  by 
a  well  rounded  knowledge  of  the 
selling  points  which  make  our  mer¬ 


chandise  worth  the  price  we  ask 
for  it. 

"If  you  agree  that  the  salesperson 
should  be  given  more  information, 
then  I  submit  that  the  providing  of 
this  information  has  become  a  joint 
responsibility  of  tbe  manufacturer 
an(l  the  retailer.  Why  the  manu¬ 
facturer?  Because  he  has  come  to 
realize  that  his  fate  and  his  profits 
rest  in  the  hands  of  the  retail  sales¬ 
person  quite  as  much  as  do  our  own. 

“I  admire  the  efforts  of  our  train¬ 
ing  staffs  to  make  technical  infor¬ 
mation  available  to  salespeople. 
But,  too  often,  these  efforts  have 
shot  wide  of  their  mark.  Our 
courses  in  textiles,  in  period  design, 
in  the  habitats  of  fur-bearing  ani¬ 
mals  and  the  characteristics  of  their 
pelts,  have  been  quite  all  right  for 
assistant  buyers.  But  they  have 
gone  far  over  the  heads  of  the  aver¬ 
age  salesperson  —  the  very  indivi¬ 
dual  whom  we  want  to  reach. 

How  to  Do  It? 

“I  agree  with  the  theory  that  the 
buyer  should  be  made  responsible 
for  passing  on  some,  at  least,  of  his 
technical  knowledge  to  his  people. 
But  I  know  that  in  practice,  most 
buyers  do  not.  Either  because  they 
have  no  ability  to  teach  or  because 
our  modern  routine  keeps  them  so 
busy  that  they  have  no  time  left  in 
which  to  perform  this  importjant 
function. 

“If  you  concede  that  our  present 
system  is  ineffective — if  you  feel  it 
safe  to  assume  that  we  will  not  be 
able,  at  least  in  tbe  near  future,  to 
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afford  a  distinctly  higher  type  of 
selling  personnel,  then  it  becomes 
evident  that  we  have  a  three-way 
job  in  hand : 

1.  to  give  our  people  the  mer¬ 
chandise  information  that 
they  need. 

2.  to  make  this  information 
specific. 

3.  to  make  it  available  in  con¬ 

venient  form,\  handy  for 
ready  referent  so  that 
salespeople  need\not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  ‘carry  \t  in  their 
heads.’  % 

Tagging  Methods 

“The  plan  which  immediately  sug¬ 
gests  itself  is  to  have  our  manufac¬ 
turers  attach  this  information  di¬ 
rectly  to  our  merchandise  by  tag, 
label  or  similar  device,  in  order  that 
the  salesgirl,  with  a  minimum  of 
effort  on  her  part  can  have  always 
at  her  fingertips  the  answers  to  the 
questions  we  know  most  customers 
will  ask.’’ 

In  admitting  that  this  method 
cannot  be  used  for  all  items  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Mr.  Murphy  stated  that 
it  can  be  applied,  almost  without 
limit,  in  the  homefurnishings  field 
— especially  in  the  case  of  items 
l)ought  not  alone  for  “eye-value’’ 
but  also  for  intrinsic  worth.  He 
also  included  other  classifications 
such  as  men’s  wear,  better  apparel, 
and  in  any  case  where  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  construction,  material, 
serviceability,  etc.,  will  influence 
greater  interest  in  the  items.  He 
also  stressed  that  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  increase  sales  and  profit 
l)y  using  the  tag  method  exists  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  medium  and  better 
lines  rather  than  in  volume  lines 
where  price  is  the  first  factor. 

“Running  through  all  this,’’  he 
reasoned,  “you  find  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  ‘volume’  lines  and  ‘better’ 
lines.  That’s  very  important.  Be¬ 
cause  it  indicates  tliat.  while  our 
idea  to  make  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion  available  in  fool-proof  form 
cannot  be  applied  to  all  the  mer¬ 
chandise  we  carry,  it  may  prove 
helpful  in  increasing  our  sales  of 
better  lines.  Consider  the  effect  of 
that  on  your  average  sale,  your  sell- 
better  lines.  Consider  the  effect  of 
that  on  your  average  sale,  your  drive 
for  better  quality — and,  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all.  your  profit. 

“I  think  it’s  clear  at  this  point 
that  the  merchandise  in  our  stores 
can  be  segregated  into  three  types: 

1.  eye  appeal  or  impulse  goods 


and  certain  staples  which  re- 
(luire  little  selling. 

2.  lines  whose  main  ajipeal  is 
price  on  which  we  merely 
take  orders — do  not  have 
to  sell. 

3.  lines  whose  intrinsic  worth 
must  be  sold  to  customers 
before  the  latter  will  con¬ 
sent  to  ])art  with  hard- 
earned  cash. 

“The  first  two  types  present  no 
major  selling  ])roblem.  The  third  is 
our  main  concern.  And  my  con¬ 
tention  is  that  the  one  surefire  meth¬ 
od  of  providing  salespeople  with  the 
information  they  need  to  sell  this 
type  of  goods  is  to  route  that  in¬ 
formation  as  closely  as  jxissible  on 
a  straight  line  from  manufacturer 
to  retail  clerk.  tag  supplied  by 
the  manufacturer  will  do  this.  I 
vote  for  this  method  as  a  quick 
simple  cure  for  many  of  our  selling 
ills. 

“Of  course  this  plan  is  open  to 
objection.  Some  manufacturers  and 
some  retailers  may  reject  it  instant¬ 
ly.  The  manufacturer  because  it 
adds  one  more  burden  to  his  lot. 
The  retailer  because  he  feels  that 
it  might  tend  to  make  selling  too  au¬ 
tomatic — that,  because  it  is  available 
to  all  stores,  tbe  plan  might  cause 
him  to  lose  a  competitive  advantage. 
Well,  few  of  us  have  any  competi¬ 
tive  advantages  to  lose  as  far  as 
selling  is  concerned.  And  the  more 


Disclaiming  the  inference  that  his 
views  on  sales  management  are 
modern,  John  Wood,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Sales  and  Publicity  Director, 
B.  Altman  &  Company,  New  York, 
informed  convention  delegates  that 
his  ideas  could  be  termed  reaction¬ 
ary  since  they  date  back  to  the  days 
when  merchants  thought  of  the  store 
as  a  whole,  planned  for  it  as  a 
whole,  and  thought  of  separate  de¬ 
partments  and  separate  projects 
only  in  relation  to  the  whole. 

“It  ia  a  great  misfortune’’,  he  de¬ 
clared,  “that  with  the  increased 
speed  in  operation  of  the  store  to¬ 
day,  the  storewide  idea  has  been 
allowed  to  go  by  the  boards,  more 
or  less.  And  its  result  has  been  to 
make  retailing  unwieldy  just  when 
it  should  be  most  adjustable  to  the 
demands  of  a  new  age.  We  have 


alert  manufacturers  will  be  glad  to 
work  with  us. 

“If  there  are  cases  where  manu¬ 
facturers  can’t  see  the  light,  it  may 
still  be  worth  while  to  prejxire  labels 
of  our  own.  Right  now,  for  in¬ 
stance,  new  merchandise  is  coming 
into  our  drapery  departments.  Most 
of  it  is  unlabeled.  If  we  could  sit 
down  with  our  buyers  today — select 
the  items  we  intend  to  exploit  for 
s])ring — write  down,  in  the  first  fine 
flush  of  our  enthusiasm,  the  things 
we  want  our  salesjieople  to  know 
about  these  items — put  this  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  tag — attach  this  tag, 
later  on,  to  the  dis])lays  in  the  de- 
jiartment — we  would  have  worked 
out  a  more  successful  plan  for  sell¬ 
ing  curtains  and  drapes  than  any 
other  that  I  know.  A  more  success¬ 
ful  plan  because  it  works  in  such  a 
way  that  the  customer  can  pick  up 
the  tag  and  practically  sell  herself 
— one  attribute  of  a  good  label  that 
we  have  so  far  failed  to  mention. 

“Just  one  point  more.  Must  a 
manufacturer  whose  product  can’t 
be  labeled  feel  that  we  have  no  in¬ 
terest  in  his  selling  problem?  By 
no  means!  We  can  help  him  mar¬ 
shal  his  selling  points — translate 
them  into  the  customer’s  language — 
compress  them  into  a  printed  or 
mimeographed  sheet — arid  make  that 
sheet  available  in  such  a  way  that 
our  people  can  see  and  use  it.  The 
tag  may  be  the  better — but  certainly 
not  the  only — means  of  getting  in¬ 
formation  over  to  the  people  on  our 
selling  floors.” 


taken  on  too  many  of  the  gadgets 
of  this  mechanical  age  and  forgotten 
one  of  its  foremost  contributions 
— streamlining.  Streamlining  has 
attacked  our  airplanes,  our  automo¬ 
biles,  our  trains,  our  children’s  toys, 
and  our  lady  friends. 

“I  believe  retailing  needs  stream¬ 
lining.  It  needs  to  eliminate  from  its 
organization  body  some  of  those  ad¬ 
ditions  that  have  been  hindering  it 
by  increasing  its  expense  without 
increasing  its  speed. 

“The  necessity  for  increased 
speed”,  he  continued,  “in  competi¬ 
tive  thinking, — ^in  being  able  to  de¬ 
velop,  undiluted,  one  complete  idea 
from  the  original  thought  to  the  ac¬ 
tuality — is  of  utmost  Importance. 
And  I  say,  undiluted,  because  just 
as  you  can’t  dilute  an  antiseptic 
without  injuring  its  preventative 
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power,  neither  can  you  dilute  a  good 
merchandising  promotional  idea,  by 
trailing  it  through  many  unfamiliar 
hands.  If  it  is  bad,  it  will  be  worse, 
and  if  it  is  good,  that  inspirational 
click  will  have  gone. 

“There  are  usually  too  many  di¬ 
visions,  too  many  executives  whose 
approval  on  any  idea  must  be  had. 
And,  as  a  result,  the  meeting  idea 
has  become  a  retail  necessity. 

“It  is  almost  invariably  this  stret- 
ching-the-idea-out  over  many  execu¬ 
tive  okays  that  keeps  it  from  this 
undiluted  state.  While  it  is  true,  I 
admit,  that  two  heads  are  better 
than  one — I’ve  often  thought  that 
four  or  five  heads  just  make  a  con¬ 
ference.” 

Coordinate  Training  and  Selling 

In  Mr.  Wood’s  opinion  it  is  only 
“logical  that  the  authority  that  cre¬ 
ates  and  develops  the  selling  plan 
should  transmit  it,  and  the  ideas  that 
inspired  it.  directly  to  the  sales])er- 
son  behind  the  counter.  In  other 
words,  to  see  to  it  that  the  selling 
force  has  a  selling  head,  not  a  non¬ 
selling  one.  .And  l)y  a  selling  head 
I  mean  the  individual  actually  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  sales. 

“In  no  .sense  am  I  suggesting  the 
idea  of  the  advertising  manager  tak¬ 
ing  over  these  increased  duties.  T 
am  not  talking  about  the  job  of  ad¬ 
vertising  or  sales  promotion.  I’m 
simply  suggesting  that  the  selling 
idea  ought  to  be  a  direct  operation, 
whose  head  might  be  that  one  of 
the  present  division  heads  best  able 
to  direct  this  total  function. 

“Out  of  this  idea  a  second  one 
logically  develops — that  of  bringing 
the  buyer  back  to  the  position  he 
formerly  occupied.  One  training 
(lirector,  whose  success  is  too  wide¬ 
ly  known  to  be  disputable,  .said  in 
a  stimulating  talk  last  year,  that  in 
her  opinion  the  two  most  important 
factors  in  training  salespeojile  were 
the  active  cooiieration  first,  of  the 
buyer,  and  second,  of  the  section 
manager.  And  yet  the  organization 
fonn  currently  in  use  eliminates  the 
buyer  from  active  i^articipation,  be¬ 
cause  his  is  not  the  direct  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  used  to  be,  of  course,  manv 
years  ago.  I  suggest  that  it  might 
be  again,  granted  the  existence  of 
my  first  point,  that  the  selling  force 
should  have  a  selling  head. 

“It  would  seem  logical”,  he  point¬ 
ed  out,  “that  the  selling  plans  that 
are  worked  out  with  the  buyer 
‘  should  automatically  include  his 
salespeople — their  knowledge  of 
merchandise,  their  cost  of  selling. 


and  more  specifically,  their  training. 
I  realize  that  some  buyers  are  good 
teachers,  some  good  salesmen,  some 
good  operating  heads — but  not 
many  are  all  three. 

“But  whatever  they  are,  they’re 
the  heads  of  your  most  important 
departments,  and  their  success  or 
failure  is  the  store’s  success  or  fail¬ 
ure.  If  they  happen  to  fall  down  on 
the  teaching  side  or  the  discipline — 
then  let  the  training  department  step 
in,  as  accessory  to  the  buyers — to  fill 
in  where  there  is  a  weakness — but 
not  to  assume  major  power.  A 
liason  between  training  and  selling 
departments,  by  means  of  a  Buyers’ 
.\dvisory  Committee  on  Personnel, 
is  one  concrete  method  of  achieving 
this  idea. 

“La.stly,  I  believe  the  modem 
store  could  use  a  lot  more  horizontal 
and  less  vertical  thinking.  By  ver¬ 
tical  thinking  I  mean  the  present 
system  of  various  functions  work¬ 
ing  along  parallel  lines,  but  never 
joining  together  even  though  the 
ultimate  purpose  is  the  same. 

“Some  of  you  may  think  at  first 


that  such  a  course  is  easier  for  the 
small  store  than  the  large  one,  and 
it  does  seem  logical.  But  I  believe 
it  has  been  this  same  storewide 
viewpoint  that  built  up  the  name  and 
the  volume  of  most  of  the  large 
stores  all  over  the  country.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  start  our  modern 
.streamlining  with  the  idea  that  start¬ 
ed  all  these  great  stores  on  thc*ir 
way. 

“These,  then,”  he  concluded,  “are 
the  points  I  should  like  to  leave  with 
you : — 

1.  One  individual  should  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  selling  activi¬ 
ty. 

2.  The  buyer  should  be  returned 
to  a  position  or  responsibility 
for  training  and  development 
of  his  own  salesiieople,  with 
the  ])er.sonnel  acting  simply  as 
an  aid. 

3.  That  these  two  give  you  the 
horizontal  or  storewide  opera¬ 
tion  that  is  needed,  and  elim¬ 
inates  the  vertical  which 
should  be  avoided.” 


Store  Management  From  the  Viewpoint  of 
the  Store  Manager 


The  wrong  viewpoint  on  the  part 
of  Management,  in  the  opinion  of 
James  .\.  Dingivan,  Store  Manager 
of  Arnold  Constable  &  Co.,  Xew 
York,  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
important  reasons  why  the  problem 
of  efficient  selling  in  department 
stores  is  so  difficult  of  solution.  “We 
all  agree  that  the  selling  of  mer¬ 
chandise  is  our  principal  function,” 
]Mr.  Dingivan  stated,  “but  if  we 
really  believe  what  we  say,  why  do 
we  ])ermit  the  very  evident  lack 
of  leadership  of  the  selling  organi¬ 
zation  ?  I  am  not  criticizing  any  one 
division  of  the  store,  because  we  all 
sliare  in  the  responsibility. 

“Let  us  analyze  the  situation 
frankly  as  it  exists  in  the  average 
store.  The  store  manager,  who  is 
in  charge  of  tlie  selling  division, 
looks  upon  the  selling  division  as 
just  another  of  his  functions,  tak¬ 
ing  its  place  alongside  of  mainten¬ 
ance,  delivery,  adjustment  and  kind¬ 
red  divisions.  To  my  mind  the  only 
imix)rtant  job  of  the  store  manager 
is  that  of  selling,  and  all  of  the 
others  are  merely  the  means  to  an 
end.  But  I  would  not  say  that  the 
store  manager  is  entirely  at  fault. 
Selling  plans  originate  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  promotion  divisions 
and  he  must  have  the  fullest  cooper¬ 
ation  from  them. 


“Has  the  advertising  manager 
helped  in  this  important  job  of  sell¬ 
ing  ?  Y^hat  has  been  the  measure  of 
co-operatiou  between  the  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  and  the  store  manager, 
one  responsible  for  the  jiresentation 
of  the  store’s  merchandise  to  the 
customer  and  the  other  res])onsible 
for  selling  it?  Does  the  advertising 
division  consider  the  store  manager 
as  the  one  who  sells  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  which  it  advertises?  Has  not 
the  Advertising  Manager  fallen 
short  of  his  objective  which  is  not 
to  prepare  advertising,  but  to  sell 
goods?  How  many  times  does  the 
advertising  manager  sit  down  with 
the  store  manager  to  discuss  plans 
with  him,  so  that  an  idea  he  is  con¬ 
veying  to  the  customer  will  perco¬ 
late  through  to  the  salesperson ;  so 
that  the  salesperson  will  know  some¬ 
thing  of  what  you  are  trying  to  ac- 
coniidish? 

“There  are  some  who  say  that  the 
sides  force  shoidd  be  supervised  by 
the  sales  jiromotion  division.  A  eu- 
l)lK)nious  ])hrase,  but  in  the  average 
store  will  it  work?  I  think  not.  and 
as  a  former  advertising  manager  I 
will  give  you  my  reasons.  Keep  in 
mind  that  I  am  considering  the  aver¬ 
age  store — not  the  unusual  store. 
'Phe  average  advertising  manager  is 
trained  to  deal  with  people  in  the 
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abstract;  in  the  mass.  The  largest 
stores  in  the  country  admit  by  their 
customer  surveys,  that  they  have 
l)cen  speaking  to  their  customers 
through  the  printed  word,  as  a  mass, 
and  not  as  individuals.  The  super¬ 
vision  and  training  of  salespeople 
cannot  be  handled  by  any  mass 
method.  It  must  be  an  individual 
process.  It  must  be  the  contact  of 
one  individual  with  other  individ¬ 
uals.  and  the  Advertising  Manager 
cannot  l)e  expected  to  think  two 
ways  at  the  same  time. 

In  this  set-up  is  there  not  also  the 
|)ossibility  that  too  much  emphasis 
will  l)e  placed  on  advertised  mer¬ 
chandise,  which  has  the  least  sales 
resistance,  and  not  enough  upon  the 
development  of  the  salesperson’s 
knowledge  of  the  entire  stock  of  a 
department  ? 

Sales  Manager  Needed 

There  are  two  definite  parts  of 
the  selling  program,  one,  the  in¬ 
struction,  the  other,  suiiervision.  If 
the  advertising  division  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  training  will  it  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  discipline  and  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  errors?  Will  it  supersede 
the  floor  superintendent  and  the 
store  manager,  or  will  the  sales  per¬ 
son  he  respotisible  to  an  added  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  store  Are  we  going  to 
sim])lify  our  problems,  or  complicate 
them  ? 

"We  agree  that  a  better  co-or¬ 
dinating  job  must  he  done.  I  feel 
also  that  the  advertising  manager 
cannot  add  this  job  to  his  other  dut¬ 
ies.  Hut  if  he  believes  that  one  of 
his  subordinates  can  handle  it,  then 
we  are  right  hack  to  our  present 
prohleiii,  that  of  a  lack  of  executive 
leadershi])  in  the  selling  organiza¬ 
tion. 

“I  maintain  that  the  ]dace  for  the 
sales  force  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  store  manager,  hut  as  I  said 
before,  his  principal  job  is  selling, 
and  that  means  the  store  manager 
of  the  future  must  he  a  sales  man¬ 
ager  by  training  and  ])ersonal  finali¬ 
ties  of  leadership.  He  must  I)e  a 
man  who  has  definite  knowledge  of 
the  psychology  of  selling.  He  must 
he  the  inspiration  and  driving  power 
behind  tlie  sales  organization — a 
man  who  will  personally  lead  the 
sales  people  and  not  delegate  his 
only  important  duty  to  sulx)rdin- 
ates. 

“In  the  past  the  major  divisions 
of  a  department  store  have  been 
termed  Merchandise,  Control,  Pub¬ 
licity  and  Store  Management.  It 
should  he  Merchandise,  Control, 


Publicity  and  Sales  Management,  dise  and  publicity  planning,  so  that 
We  must  lend  greater  dignity  to  at  all  times  he  is  in  a  position  to  de- 


the  all  important  job  of  selling.  Did 
you  ever  figure  how  much  time  any 
top  executive  actually  gives  to  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  the  sales  force? 

"We  are  in  the  retail  store  busi¬ 
ness  for  one  purpose — the  selling 
of  merchandise,  and  it  is  how  much 
we  sell  that  determines  how  much 
we  buy,  and  how  much,  if  any, 
profit  we  make. 

"The  store  manager  of  today  is 
overlooking  the  opportunity  to  make 
his  the  key  position  of  the  entire 
stfire.  There  must  he  a  re-alignment 
of  the  duties  of  the  store  manager. 
His  paramount  job  should  he  the 
development  of  the  sales  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  he  can  do  it  best  liecause 
he  has  the  opportunity  for  that  per¬ 
sonal  contact  which  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Conclusion 

“First,  there  must  he  definite,  de¬ 
cided  co-o|H"ration  between  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  the  sales 
manager  Inow  called  the  store  man¬ 
ager  ) .  Tlie  sales  manager  should 
have  an  active  part  in  the  merchan- 


velop  the  sales  people  along  the 
same  lines  and  in  the  same  tempo 
as  the  advertising.  This  is  most  im- 
ix)rtant,  because  you  cannot  hope  to 
have  a  sales  force  attuned  to  the 
store  plan,  if  the  only  means  of  con¬ 
tact  between  publicity  and  sales  is 
the  store’s  advertising  after  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  newspaper. 

"Secondly,  they  should  work  to¬ 
gether  to  develop  interest  and 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  their  reg¬ 
ular  salespeople  in  their  regular 
stock  merchandise,  in  addition  to  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  planned 
advertising.  The  sales  manager 
should  work  in  co-operation  with 
the  buyers.  The  buyer  should  help 
with  the  practical  training.  With 
the  guidance  of  the  sales  manager 
she  should  continue  to  im])art  to  her 
salespeople  the  information  neces- 
sarv  to  a  complete  knowledge. 

“I  think  that  is  the  ideal  arrange¬ 
ment.  Two  men.  one  with  his  flair 
for  news,  the  other  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  selling,  and  the  ability  to 
translate  personally,  that  news  into 
action. 


The  Expense  Problem  for  1935 


That  every  saving  stores  can 
legitimately  make  during  1935  will 
he  absolutely  necessary,  was  empha¬ 
sized  by  John  Jackson,  General 
Sni^erintendent  of  Strawhridge  & 
Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  This  is 
particularly  true,  Mr.  Jackson  stat¬ 
ed,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  business 
will  he  expected  to  absorb  a  large 
]>art  of  the  burden  of  increased 
taxes  necessary  to  offset  the  tre¬ 
mendous  deficits  of  federal,  state 
and  local  governments. 

“It  must  he  assumed  that  every 
one  who  has  occupied  a  jKtsition  in 
management  in  a  retail  store  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years  has  devised 
every  jiossible  method  and  scheme 
for  the  reduction  of  ex])ense  during 
that  period.  Certainly  no  greater 
necessity  and  incentive  have  ever 
existed  in  the  lifetime  of  those  pres¬ 
ent. 

“Exactly  when  this  decline  in 
Imsiness  reached  its  farthest  point 
south  is  still  a  moot  question  hut 
we  can  fix  it  approximately  in  the 
spring  of  1933.  July  1933  was  the 
first  month  in  more  than  three  years 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Reports 
showed  a  phis  condition  for  the  Re¬ 
tail  Business  in  the  country  at  large. 
Business  stojqied  sliding;  expenses 


were  still  at  a  low  point  and  we 
ctntld  begin  to  look  more  hoiiefully 
at  the  situation. 

Payroll  Expense 

“With  the  inauguration  of  the 
X.R.A.  and  P.R.A.  about  .August 
1,  1933  and  the  establishment  of  a 
minimum  wage  and  maximum 
hours,  came  a  substantial  boost  in 
payrolls,  and  coupled  with  that  was 
an  increase  in  prices  in  certain  com¬ 
modities  and  a  tendency  to  greater 
sales  volume.  The  increased  vol¬ 
ume,  though  slight  in  most  cases, 
helped  to  keep  down  the  increasing 
l)ercent  of  payroll  hut  did  not  hold 
it  to  the  standards  of  recent  years. 
It  I)ecame  apparent  that  with  an  in¬ 
creased  wage  and  shortened  work¬ 
ing  hours  retailers  must  face  a  per¬ 
cent  of  payroll  which  was  in  excess 
of  all  of  their  previous  reckonings. 

“Statistics  from  more  than  four 
hundred  stores,  Ijoth  large  and 
small,  furnished  in  the  spring  sea¬ 
son  of  1934  show  a  payroll  increase 
of  from  17.6  to  21.1  with  an  aver¬ 
age  increase  of  18.8  percent.  For 
the  same  period  the  Federal  Reserve 
Re|K)rt  showed  an  increase  in  busi¬ 
ness  of  -f-  9  percent. 

(Continued  on  page  171) 
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small  volume  of  good  installment 
business. 

Many  stores  are  today  in  good  fi¬ 
nancial  condition  in  view  of  present 
needs.  But  today’s  needs  are  depres¬ 
sion  needs.  Financial  requirements 
will  be  greater  if  the  promotion  of 
new  lines  of  durable  goods  and  the 
e.xi)ansion  of  volume  in  present  lines 
is  undertaken  consequent  to  indus¬ 
trial  recovery,  said  the  speaker. 

The  promotion  of  installment 
sales  requires  additional  working 
ca])ital.  since  terms  of  10%  down, 
balance  in  12  monthly  installments 
only  turns  working  capital  not  more 
than  twice.  Actually  terms  granted 
may  need  to  be  12  or  24  months  on 
some  merchandise. 

The  Problem  of  Sufficient 
Working  Capital 

If  a  retailer  is  in  doubt  as  to  his 
ability  to  handle  a  larger  volume  of 
ordinary  charge  accounts  and  an  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  installment  sales, 
he  should  explore  all  means  of  ex¬ 
panding  working  capital.  It  is  ques¬ 
tionable  that  banks  are  prepared  to 
take  care  of  such  expanding  and 
continuing  requirements. 

The  function  of  providing  funds 
to  carry  long  term  installment  ac¬ 
counts  is  rightfully  that  of  a  well- 
capitalized  finance  company.  The 
dejiartment  store  using  installment 
credit  has  a  different  problem  from 
that  of  any  other  vendor  that  sells 
on  convenient  payment  terms.  For 
instance : 

Department  store  installment 
sales  will  remain  secondary  to  cash 
and  charge  sales.  Most  stores  must 
retain  control  of  the  credit  and  col¬ 
lection  functions  of  installment 
sales.  If  adequate  credit  lines  are 
established  for  the  larger  stores,  it 
must  not  be  upon  the  basis  of  pledg¬ 
ing  receivables  that  might  impair 
sources  of  credit  upon  which  the 
store  relies  for  its  current  needs. 

Accordingly  a  finance  company 
can  supply  funds  without  making  it 
necessary  for  the  store  to  show  a 
direct  or  contingent  liability  and 
without  the  finance  company  making 
contact  with  the  customer.  The 
store,  of  course,  will  be  required  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  sales 
that  are  made;  it  must  assume  the 


CONTROLLERS  and  control- 
minded  retail  executives  had  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  add  to 
their  storehouse  of  practical  busi¬ 
ness  knowledge  at  the  Convention 
in  January.  In  addition  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  sessions  on  problems  of  national 
importance  such  as  Housing,  Relief, 
Unemployment  Reserves,  papers 
and  discussions  on  topics  of  equal 
import  but  more  directly  in  the  field 
of  the  Controllers’  day  to  day  work, 
were  discussed  on  Thurstlay. 

The  Thursday  Morning  Session 
was  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  and  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division.  The  topics  discussed 
were:  Financing  Installment  Sales. 
E.xtension  of  the  Field  of  Install¬ 
ment  Selling  and  The  Problem  of 
Delinquent  Consumer  Debt. 

The  chief  points  of  the  first  two 
papers  will  he  noted  below.  The 
third  topic,  presented  by  Rolf  Nu¬ 
gent,  Dirc*ctor  of  the  Remedial  Loan 
Division,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
will  appear  in  another  issue. 


Hugo  Kuechenmeister 

Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Mihmu 
kcc.  Chairman  of  Controllers’ 
Congress 


Financing  Installment  Sales 

The  problem  of  unemployment  Also,  tools  and  machinery  for 
lies  chiefly  in  the  durable  goods  in-  the  home  workshoji — the  demand 
dustry.  As  soon  as  we  get  started  should  increase  as  leisure  hours  in¬ 
to  re-equip,  refurnish  and  rebuild  crease.  Shrubs  and  garden  eciuip- 
America,  the  demand  for  durable  ment  offer  sales  possibilities  too. 
goods  will  act  as  a  compound  lever-  The  demand  for  new  equipment 
age  for  re-employment,  according  to  raises  the  question  “How’  shall  we 
the  views  of  S.  D.  Maddock,  Vice-  pay?”  With  savings  bank  deposits 
President,  Industrial  Division,  Com-  still  over  21  billion,  the  consumers’ 
mercial  Investment  Trust  Co.  savings  and  investments  are  far 

What  does  that  mean  to  retail-  from  depleted.  The  American 
ers?  It  means,  Mr.  Maddock  be-  householder  is  inherently  sound,  the 
lieves,  that  they  should  get  in  on  experience  of  installment  finance 
the  movement — and  command  their  comjianies  has  proven  that  conclu- 
rightful  place  in  the  merchandising  sively,  but  the  consumer  does  not 
of  so  much  of  that  equipment  as  can  want  to  deplete  his  working  capital, 
be  properly  and  profitably  sold  in  He  wants  to  be  assured  that  the 
retail  places  of  business  such  as  movement  towards  recovery  is  on 
theirs.  They  have  unduly  restricted  and  that  his  source  of  income  is  not 
themselves  in  the  home  equipment  threatened.  He  will  more  and  more 
field.  demand  that  he  may  pay  out  of  in¬ 

come — not  out  of  capital. 

New  Items  of  Sales  Possibilities  Retailers  cannot  stand  aloof  and 

expect  to  get  their  share  of  the  res- 
Among  the  possible  sources  of  ervoir  of  buying — they  should  be 
extra  sales  the  following  were  prepared  to  offer  installment  terms 
named:  Heating  and  air  condition-  — with  grace  and  dignity.  If  they 
ing  for  the  home,  plumbing  for  kit-  give  “terms”  only  when  specifically 
chen  and  bathroom,  and  lighting,  requested  they  will  receive  only  a 
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risk  tor  its  credit  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  i>olicies.  The  method  worked 
out  has,  been  examined  and  approv¬ 
ed  by  outstanding  stores  and  ac¬ 
countants. 

As  to  charges,  it  is  recognized 
that  long  term  financing  can  not  l)e 
handled  at  prevailing  short  term 
rates.  The  charges  as  determined 
are,  however,  usually  less  than  the 


Kenneth  C.  Richmond,  Vice- 
President  and  Controller  of  Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
pointed  out  that  installment  credit 
stood  up  well  during  the  depression. 
Unlike  open  charge  account  credit, 
the  credit  man  sits  down  with  his 
customer  almost  every  time  a  new 
sale  is  made.  “Surely”,  said  Mr. 
Richmond,  “it  is  more  intelligent 
credit  than  the  open  charge  account 
which  has  flexible  limits  and  which 
carries  no  complete  current  informa¬ 
tion  until  the  customer  is  unable 
to  pay  a  bill  three  or  four  months 
old.” 

Thus,  according  to  the  speaker,  it 
would  seem  that  if  a  store  is  able 
to  sell  dresses,  hosiery,  lipsticks  and 
clothes  for  the  baby  on  so  loose  an 
arrangement  as  a  charge  account, 
it  should  be  able  to  sell  the  same 
items  on  convenient  j^a^ment  terms. 

The  only  retail  stores  that  have 
met  with  outstanding  pros]>erity  in 
Boston  during  the  past  four  years 
are  three  stores  which  allowed  in¬ 
stallment  terms  first  on  furs,  then 
on  coats  and  now  on  other  apparel. 

In  Philadelphia  a  well  known 
store  has  been  granting  installment 
terms  throughout  the  store.  Losses 
have  been  moderate. 

Analysis  of  Possibilities 

The  fact  that  one  might  admit 
that  credit  losses  were  less  than 
markdowns  makes  it  appear  ques¬ 
tionable  that  those  doing  credit  work 
really  know  the  possibilities  in  the 
field — at  least  so  it  would  seem. 
“Now  the  fact”  said  Mr.  Richmond, 
“is  that  there  are  sound  fields  for 
the  extension  of  installment  credit, 
but  at  present  the  fields  are  much 
more  limited  than  the  enthusiast’s 
picture.”  To  sell  lines  where  the 
average  sale  is  small  and  which  are 
continually  up  for  replacement  is 
merely  advancing  slightly  the  time 
of  purchase.  When  a  customer  is 
paying  for  such  items  he  or  she  is 
just  out  of  the  market  to  that  ex¬ 


charges  made  by  stores  to  users  of 
the  installment  privilege. 

The  prospects  for  increased  in¬ 
stallment  business  present  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  both  store  and  finance 
company.  Each  can.  Mr.  Maddock 
concluded,  actively  participate  for 
its  own  good  and  through  helping 
the  durable  goods  industry  as  well, 
contribute  to  the  industrial  recovery. 


tent.  “Installment  terms  only  find 
a  sound  consumer  response  on  items 
of  large  amount,  that  are  durable 
and  infrequently  purchased  hy  any 
(jne  consumer — that  is  point  num¬ 
ber  one,”  said  Mr.  Richmond.  Point 
number  two  is  that  placing  emphasis 
on  the  granting  of  installment  terms 
other  than  those  described  immedi¬ 
ately  above  would  cause  a  store  to 
lose  caste. 

The  mechanical  refrigerator  is 
one  of  the  l)est  pieces  of  credit  mer¬ 
chandise  ever  sold.  It  is  purchased 
by  a  customer  established  in  a  home. 
It  does  not  break  down  nor  lose  its 
appearance  before  it  is  paid  for.  It 
is  i)urchased  by  the  same  money 
that  formerly  paid  the  iceman.  Once 
the  old  wooden  icebox  has  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  customer  literally  can 
not  get  along  without  the  new  re¬ 
frigerator. 

Point  number  three  is  that  since 
what  has  been  said  of  mechanical 
refrigerators  is  not  true  of  dresses 
or  smaller  items,  the  bad  debt  loss 
will  be  greater  than  on  refrigerators 
and  furniture  and  household  appli¬ 
ances. 

The  granting  of  installment  terms 
is  often  used  as  a  “crutch”  by  buy¬ 
ers  and  salespeople  as  the  chief  sell¬ 
ing  argument.  In  the  end  we  must 
sell  merchandise,  not  terms.  That, 
according  to  Mr.  Richmond,  is  the 
fourth  point  against  the  broad  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  convenient  payment 
plan. 

The  speaker  then  explained  in  de¬ 
tail  his  store’s  convenient  payment 
service.  Furs  have  been  sold  on  in¬ 
stallments  for  the  past  three  years 
on  terms  of  20%  down,  balance  in 
six  months.  This  means  the  coat 
is  i)aid  for  before  unfair  complaints 
can  arise  and  before  fur  storage 
time.  Bad  debt  losses  are  less  than 
one  percent.  Competition  sells  on 
10%  down  and  ten  months  to  pay 
terms. 

“Fur  trimmed  coats  are  not  sold 
on  terms,  chiefly  because  Abraham 
and  Straus  are  not  ready  to  take  the 


step  that  will'  inevitably  brand  the 
store  as  an  installment  store.  High¬ 
er  priced  jewelry  is  also  sold  on 
terms — 20%  down,  balance  in  ten 
monthly  payments.  Often  the  terms 
are  used  to  increase  the  sales,  that 
is  thru  suggesting  that  the  amount 
intended  to  be  spent  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  be  used  as  a  down  jwiyment 
on  a  finer  article.  The  installment 
volume  is  18%  of  the  better  jewelry 
sales;  in  furs  it  is  27%.  Bad  debt 
losses  in  jewelry  are  less  than  one 
])ercent,  due  mainly  to  the  very  de¬ 
tailed  interview  and  careful  credit 
extension.  Convenient  payment 
terms  are  not  advertised  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  jewelry  department. 

“Abraham  &  Straus  sells  oil 
burners  —  since  September  almost 
all  oil  burner  sales  have  been  hand¬ 
led  through  Housing  Act  financing. 

“.Silverware,  linens,  domestics, 
towels,  curtains,  draperies,  blankets, 
lamps  and  kitchen  utensils  are  sold 
on  the  same  terms  as  furniture.  Us¬ 
ually  these  items  are  purchased  with 
furniture  or  floor  coverings — some¬ 
times  as  ‘add-on’  business.  Terms 
arc  not  advertised  in  connection 
with  most  of  these  items. 

“Our  minimum  down  ])ayment  is 
$5.0().  This  is  also  our  minimum 
monthly  payment.  It  costs  too  much 
to  keep  the  records  to  permit  lower 
])ayment,  and  to  accept  less  would 
tem|)t  the  store  to  take  on  undesir¬ 
able  risks. 

“Because  of  comi)etition  cameras, 
baby  carriages,  typewriters,  auto 
radios,  sporting  goods,  o])tical  goods 
and  expensive  toys  are  also  sold  on 
credit  against  better  judgment.  The 
volume  of  sales,  however,  is  small  so 
that  the  problem  does  not  get  out 
of  hand. 

“High  hazard  merchandise  gets 
special  collection  attention.  On  such 
jiurchases  payment  due  notices  are 
mailed  five  days  in  advance  so  that 
if  a  payment  is  omitted  the  store 
knows  why  and  what  is  to  be  done 
about  it  before  the  next  payment 
is  due.” 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Richmond  said 
that  he  was  sorry  to  express  his 
opinion  that  department  stores  could 
hardly  anticipate  wisely  any  broad 
extension  of  the  field  of  installment 
selling. 

♦  ♦  ♦  * 

Discussion 

Some  of  the  points  made  in  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  after  Mr.  Rich¬ 
mond’s  talk  follow: 

The  “Winter  Plan”  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  refrigerators  on  ex¬ 
tended  terms  with  little  or  no  down 


Extension  of  the  Field  of  Installment  Selling 
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payment  and  small  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  for  the  first  few  months  was 
sharply  criticized.  Mr.  Richmond 
referred  to  the  situation  offering  a 
liargain  in  terms  “as  extremely 
dangerous  and  being  equivalent  to 
selling  a  portion  of  the  store’s  cor¬ 
ner  stone.” 

Mr.  Teuhner  of  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier  s])oke  on  their  installment 
selling  service  extended  to  all  de¬ 
partments.  He  said  their  procedure 
called  for  the  use  of  credit  stamps 
or  coui)ons  in  books  of  $25  and  $50. 
Losses,  he  said,  were  about  the  same 
as  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rich¬ 
mond. 

In  regard  to  the  meter  plan  of 
selling  refrigerators,  Strawbridge’s 
were  meeting  with  success  through 
having  their  drivers  make  the  col¬ 
lections.  In  connection  with  the  $25 
and  $50  credit  lines,  20%  down  pay¬ 
ment  was  required. 

Repossession  Problem 

C.  B.  Clark,  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  then  ro.se  to  ask  if  it  were  not 
true  that  the  practice  of  most  stores 
of  refunding  nothing  to  a  customer 
whose  goods  were  repossessed  was 
not  in  a  large  measure  responsible 
for  the  general  repudiation  of  real 
estate  mortgage  contracts  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  repudiation  of 
these  contracts  has  been  an  import¬ 
ant  factor  in  the  financial  plight  of 
many  cities  due  to  tax  delinquencies 
which  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  re¬ 
pudiation  of  real  estate  contracts. 

Mr.  Richmond  answered  saying 
that  what  Mr,  Clark  had  said  might 
be  true  in  some  respects  but  the 
installment  sales  contract  carried 
with  it  the  sinking  fund  requirement 
(monthly  payments  on  account  of 
principal)  so  notably  absent  in 
many,  if  not  most,  real  estate  and 
mortgage  contracts. 

Further  discussion  centered 
around  bad  debt  losses.  Mr.  Rich¬ 
mond  gave  their  figure  as  1.36%  of 
installment  sales — after  recoveries. 
He  said  that  department  store 
prices  are  not  loaded  with  the  6% 
or  10%  bad  debt  element  that  is 
taken  into  consideration  in  the 
prices  of  typical  installment  furni¬ 
ture  stores  “who  make  a  business  of 
repossessions”.  These  latter  are  set 
up  so  that  they  can  through  good 
management  recover  about  80%  of 
their  unpaid  balances  through  re¬ 
possession,  reconditioning  and  re¬ 
sale.  The  department  store  usually 
does  not  want  to  repossess,  most 
of  them  having  no  outlet  for  recon¬ 
ditioned  merchandise. 


Hugo  Kuechenmeister,  Control¬ 
ler,  h'd.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wise.,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  presided  at 
the  luncheon  meeting  on  Thursday, 
January  17th. 

In  order  to  encourage  free  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  luncheon  meeting  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  idea — that  is,  new  to 
our  Conventions.  Four  discussion 
panels  were  arranged,  each  dealing 
with  a  special  topic  of  immediate 
interest.  The  members  of  each  panel 
sat  around  a  luncheon  table.  A  con¬ 
cealed  highly  sensitive  microphone 
carried  their  voices  to  the  ears  of 


the  listeners  in  all  parts  of  the  room. 
This  arrangement  induced  informal 
discussion  around  the  tables,  the 
speakers  talking  in  ordinary  tones. 

The  discussion  on  high  cost  of 
casualty  insurance,  the  first  topic  of 
the  i)anel,  was  led  by  D.  M. 
Freudenthal.  Others  were  An 
Analysis  of  Furniture  Department 
Operations,  led  by  Arthur  Fertig; 
Budgeting  and  Control  of  Non- 
Selling  Payroll  with  E.  E.  Beacham 
leading  the  discussion ;  and  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  Markon,  Markdoum  and 
Gross  Margin  with  J.  H.  Sullivan 
leading  the  discussion. 


Facing  the  Problem  of  Increasing  Costs  of 
Casualty  Insurance 


Mr.  Freudenthal  approached  the 
problem  of  the  increasing  cost  of 
Casualty  Insurance  from  two  angles, 
one — what  the  stores  can  do  to  re¬ 
duce  casualty  insurance  rates,  and 
two — what  the  stores  can  do  by  get¬ 
ting  the  insurance  companies  and 
the  insurance  executives  in  the  states 
to  do  something  for  them. 

“For  example,  take  St.  Louis,” 
he  said,  “which  had  an  increase  in 
the  public  liability  rate  of  from 
$1.88  in  1931  to  $3.37  in  1934;  or 
the  city  of  Minneapolis,  where  the 
rate  changed  from  $0.36  to  $1.28 
over  the  same  period.  In  many  other 
localities  in  the  country  the  increases 
are  all  at  about  the  same  rate,  but 
very  material  and  very  definite  in 
the  results  of  increased  costs. 

“To  be  fair  to  those  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  actual  underwriting  of 
insurance,  I  shall  have  to  say  that 
part  of  that  increase  is  our  own 
fault.  We  have  had  pointed  out  to 
us  the  increase  in  occurrence  of  ac¬ 
cidents  and  the  need  for  taking 
greater  precautions  in  seeing  first, 
that  accidents  do  not  occur,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  that  when  they  do  occur  un¬ 
just  claims  are  not  settled;  that  at¬ 
tempts  be  made  by  the  store  to  be 
fair  to  the  insurance  carrier  in  not 
requiring,  or  even  requesting  a 
settlement  if  the  case  is  not  a  per¬ 
fectly  clear  one. 

“In  the  state  of  New  York  and 
so  far  as  the  department  stores  in 
New  York  City  were  concerned,  last 
.\ugust  1st  an  increase  was  promul¬ 
gated  and  approved  by  tbe  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioner  of  60%,  I  think 
it  was.  The  ruling  carried  with  it 
the  enforcement  of  the  experience 
rating  plan,  which  meant  that  if  you 
had  bad  experience  your  rate  was 
increased  above  the  base  rate  and  if 


you  had  good  experience,  which  few 
of  us  had,  the  rate  was  increased. 

“A  committee  of  New  York  mer¬ 
chants  has  already  met  with  the  In¬ 
surance  Commissioner  of  the  State, 
and  we  are  getting  a  great  deal  of 
information  from  him  as  to  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  increase.  This  increase 
in  rates,  and  it  is  nation-wide,  may 
result  in  certain  things.  It  may  re¬ 
sult  in  the  formation  of  new  com¬ 
panies.  I  think  you  all  know  that 
the  Brown  Reciprocal  Companies 
are  contemplating  forming  an  ex¬ 
change  to  underwrite  this  type  of 
insurance.  It  may  result  in  many 
stores  calculating  that  they  will  per¬ 
haps  be  very  much  better  off  by  in¬ 
suring  themselves,  by  carrying  the 
risk  themselves  individually  and  sav¬ 
ing  money  on  the  premium.  In  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  insurance  that  is  all 
right.  In  other  types  of  insurance, 
l^articularly  in  certain  of  the  more 
risky  casualty  lines,  it  is  one  that  I 
think  we  have  to  look  into  very  care¬ 
fully  before  any  of  us  adopt  it.” 

*  *  *  * 

Discussion 

In  the  general  discussion,  L.  G. 
Beezer,  of  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  who  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  discussion  panel,  followed 
Mr.  Freudenthal,  giving  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  safety  work  done  at  Lit 
Brothers.  Starting  with  the  chauf¬ 
feur  group,  and  following  somewhat 
the  Abraham  &  Straus  plan,  a  safety 
council  was  formed,  which  proceed¬ 
ed  through  bulletin  board  announce¬ 
ments,  the  distribution  of  a  small 
pamphlet  put  out  by  the  National 
Safety  Council  and  a  system  of  as¬ 
sessments  for  accidents,  to  obtain 
appreciable  reduction  in  accidents. 
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Mr.  Heezer  said,  “It  has  had  a 
very  desirable  effect  on  the  chauf¬ 
feur  personnel.  Some  of  our  men 
have  taken  such  interest  in  it  that 
they  have  even  offered  slogans  to 
our  safety  director,  which  slogans 
were  very  promptly  jrosted  on  the 
bulletin  board.  In  connection  with 
the  safety  work  of  the  fleet,  we  have 
also  given  our  men  safety  emblems, 
designed  by  ourselves,  of  which  the 
men  are  very  proud  and  which  they 
dislike  losing  on  account  of  acci¬ 
dents.” 

Mr.  Beezer  stated  that  it  is  the 
plan  of  the  store  to  extend  the 
safety  w(jrk  to  the  store  proper 
under  the  direction  of  the  safety 
director,  who  has  already  done  such 
fine  work  with  the  fleet.  He  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  full  cooperation  of  the  in¬ 
surance  companies,  especially  that 
of  the  safety  engineers  of  such 
companies.  He  also  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  fleet  accident  frequency 
had  been  reduced  more  than  25% 
and  that  in  January  and  February 
it  is  expected  to  be  even  better. 

Massachusetts  Experience 

Mr.  Freudenthal  called  on  A.  F. 
Cummings,  Assistant  Treasurer  and 
Controller  of  E.  T.  Slattery  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  for  a  report  on  the 
experience  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Cummings  stated:  “In 
Massachusetts  about  eight  years  ago 
the  Legislature  passed  a  law  requir¬ 
ing  every  motorist  to  carry  insur¬ 
ance  against  public  liability.  The 
result  has  been  unfortunate  for 
Massachusetts.  Accidents  which 
would  have  been  passed  over  be¬ 
fore  the  law  was  passed  are  enter¬ 
ing  the  courts  in  the  form  of  suits. 
The  whole  atmosphere  in  the  state 
is  that  of  accident-mindedness  and 
the  stores  do  not  escape.  All  forms 
of  casualty  lines  are  affected  and 
the  expense  is  increasing.” 

Their  own  efforts,  Mr.  Cum¬ 
mings  said,  have  been  made  along 
two  lines.  In  the  first  place  they 
have  been  of  an  internal  type,  with 
emphasis  on  the  education  of  the 
store  personnel.  In  the  case  of  ac¬ 
cidents  the  store  personnel  have 
been  asked  to  examine  the  place  of 
accident  with  the  idea  of  getting 
their  unbiased  opinion  of  the  cause. 
However,  it  was  not  felt  that  much 
progress  had  been  made  along  this 
line,  owing  to  the  factor  of  accident- 
mindedness  of  the  state. 

Better  results  have  been  obtain¬ 
ed  from  their  second  line  of  effort, 
which  has  been  along  the  line  of 
bargaining  with  the  insurance  com- 
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panies,  bargaining  of  a  legitimate 
nature,  of  course.  This  has  resulted 
in  their  obtaining  a  separate  i)olicy 
for  elevator  insurance,  distinct  from 
the  i)ublic  liability  insurance.  Their 
exjKTience  on  the  elevator  risk, 
Mr.  Cummings  .said,  has  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  favorable  and  it  has 
helped  on  renewals.  They  feel,  also, 
that  it  is  worth  while  in  almost  every 
case  to  give  to  the  one  cornpany  as 
many  casualty  lines  as  possible. 

Reasons  for  Increases 

Milton  Acker,  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Underwriters,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
followed  Mr.  Cummings,  giving 
reasons  why  there  have  been  ma¬ 
terial  increases  in  the  cost  of  casual¬ 
ty  insurance.  Mr.  Acker  said  that 
in  the  State  of  New  York  there  had 
l)een  no  change  in  the  public  liabili¬ 
ty  rates  for  department  stores  prior 
to  the  revision  of  last  .August,  since 
January  1,  1925.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  country  there  was  a  change 
in  rates  in  May  of  1932,  prior  to 
which  time  there  had  been  no  change 
for  seven  years. 

“The  National  Bureau”,  he  said, 
“makes  its  rates  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  experience  which  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  within  each  particular  line 
of  insurance.  Therefore,  if  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  case  a  liability  rate  is  in¬ 
creased,  the  answer  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  loss  experience  has  been 
such  as  to  demand  the  rate  in¬ 
crease,  and  that  over  a  period  of 
years  prior  to  the  changing  of  the 
rate,  the  companies  have  carried  the 
business  at  a  definite  loss.  Such  los¬ 
ses  are  not  made  up  through  the 
new  rate,”  said  Mr.  Acker,  “as  is 
sometimes  believed. 

“There  are  some  conditions  which 
have  had  a  possible  effect  upon  this 
loss  condition  which  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Freudenthal  and  the 
men  who  preceded  me.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  person  in  this  room 
who  has  not  been  affected  in  one 
manner  or  another  by  the  economic 
depression  that  we  have  been  {mass¬ 
ing  through.  In  times  such  as  these 
it  isn’t  unusual  that  we  should  have 
a  condition  whereby  the  individual 
will  go  out  of  the  normal  course 
of  things  in  order  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  securing  the  wherewithal 
to  live  his  normal  life.” 

Mr.  Freudenthal  called  on  War¬ 
ren  F.  Kimball,  president  of  Kim¬ 
ball  &  Price,  Incorporated,  of  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  who  said  that  in  his 
opinion  losses  will  never  be  control¬ 
led  as  they  should  be  until  both  store 
and  insurance  company  are  able  to 


work  out  and'  adopt  an  effective 
Ilian  of  action.  He  said  that  no  sys¬ 
tem  of  manual  rates  based  on  aver¬ 
ages  for  the  class  of  business  can 
ever  be  fair  to  large  stores  where 
the  losses  vary  so  tremendously  be¬ 
tween  stores. 

Mr.  Kimball  continued,  “The  an¬ 
swer  to  this,  of  course,  is  the  use 
of  an  experience  or  equity  rating 
plan  whereby  the  bad  will  pay  for 
their  hard  luck  or  sins,  and  the  good 
will  get  the  benefit  of  their  success 
in  ])roducing  better  than  average 
losses.” 

Speaking  of  the  proper  relation¬ 
ship  between  losses  and  premiums  in 
large  stores  Mr.  Kimball  said  that 
the  statement  generally  heard 
among  insurance  companies  is  that  a 
fifty-fifty  split  of  premium  losses 
and  e.xpenses  is  about  right ;  that  is, 
a  50%  markup  on  retail.  Some  are 
satisfied  with  a  55%  loss  ratio  and 
a  45%  markup  on  retail.  In  New 
Y^ork,  however,  under  the  compul¬ 
sory  experience  rating  plan  for  pub¬ 
lic  liability  a  large  store  is  lucky  to 
get  25  cents  for  losses  out  of  its 
premium  dollar  on  full  limits,  or  40 
cents  of  its  $5/10,000  limits  prem¬ 
ium,  thus  producing  a  markup  on 
retail  of  from  60%  to  75%.  “With 
adequate  commissions  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  it  seems  to  me  large  stores 
should  get  at  least  60  cents  of  their 
premium  dollar  for  losses,  or  a 
markup  of  not  more  than  40%  on 
retail.  The  large  stores  and  the  cas¬ 
ualty  insurance  business  as  a  whole 
are  far  apart  on  this  question  at  the 
moment.  The  only  suggestion  I  can 
make  is  that  a  really  thorough  joint 
study  be  made.” 

Ernest  W.  Brown,  President, 
Ernest  W.  Brown,  Inc.,  of  New 
Y'ork,  spoke  of  the  bulletin  which 
he  had  prepared,  as  a  result  of 
his  work  with  a  group  in  San 
Francisco,  who  called  on  him  to 
do  something  in  the  way  of  casu¬ 
alty  insurance.  After  a  meeting 
with  the  Insurance  Committee  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  of  which  Mr.  Freuden¬ 
thal  is  chairman,  the  bulletin  was 
sent  out  with  a  result  of  about  100% 
acknowledgements  and  70%  re¬ 
quests  that  Mr.  Brown  do  some¬ 
thing  along  that  line.  Mr.  Brown 
indicated  that  they  have  been  work¬ 
ing  on  the  problem  and  that  they  are 
about  ready  to  bring  to  their  sub- 
.scribers  a  plan,  which  will  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  straight  mutual 
plan,  and  the  difference  involves 
what,  in  his  opinion,  are  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  and  advantages  of 
reciprocal  insurance  over  mutual. 
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Critical  Analysis  of  Furniture  Department  Operations 
in  the  Department  Store 


Mr.  Kuechenmeister  introduced 
the  second  speaker,  Arthur  Fertig, 
of  Arthur  Fertig  &  Co.,  Furniture 
Counsellors,  New  York.  Stating 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  burden¬ 
ing  his  audience  with  any  more 
systems  or  offering  suggestions  for 
sales  improvement,  Mr.  Fertig  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  success  of  business 
in  the  home  furnishings  division 
does  not  hinge  on  external  condit¬ 
ions.  “Department  store  home  fur¬ 
nishings  business”,  he  said,  “has 
been  and  still  is  a  losing  proposition 
because  of  policies  and  not  because 
of  the  depression.  It  isn’t  capital, 
it  isn’t  volume,  it  is  earning  power, 
or  earning  power  commensurate 
with  the  amount  of  capital  employ¬ 
ed,  that  is  important. 

Origins  of  Unprofitability 

“In  the  home  furnishings  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  average  store,  the  physi¬ 
cal  setting  is  attractive  and  beauti¬ 
fully  displayed,  advertising  is  well 
handled  and  the  number  of  people 
who  crowd  in  is  highly  satisfactory. 
But,  the  net  return  from  all  this  is 
a  loss.  What  is  the  matter? 

“An  anaylsis  of  operating  results, 
such  as  the  Controllers’  Congress 
report.  De])artmental  Merchandis¬ 
ing  and  Operating  Results,  will  give 
the  answer.  The  expenses,  adver¬ 
tising,  delivery,  and  total  operating 
are  quite  moderate.  Buying,  sell¬ 
ing  salaries  and  total  selling  are 
high,  but  nothing  to  get  excited 
about.  What  we  do  find  is  a  gross 
margin  of  36.5%.  while  total  oper¬ 
ating  expense  is  43.5%.  Profit  can 
not  l)e  had  with  a  gross  margin  of 
36.5%.  It  is  the  practice  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  to  plan  promotions  to 
fit  in  with  the  needs  of  the  entire 
store,  rather  than  with  the  needs 
of  the  department.  It  is  quite  with¬ 
in  the  province  of  department  store 
management  to  regard  furniture  or 
home  furnishings  departments  sim¬ 
ply  as  an  adjunct,  but  it  is  fatal  to 
profit.  You  can  make  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  group  profitable  only  when 
you  are  willing  to  treat  the  group 
as  having  problems  distinct  and 
apart. 

“The  retailing  of  home  furnish¬ 
ings  is  affected  by  the  consumers’ 
ability  to  purchase,  with  due  regard 
to  general  economic  conditions,  re¬ 
tail  sales  levels,  employment  condi¬ 
tions,  style  changes,  etc.,  and  with 
regard  to  seasonal  influence.  In  the 


department  store’s  handling  of  home 
furnishings,  these  factors  are  lost 
sight  of.  Home  furnishings  have 
a  natural  selling  peak  in  the  Spring 
months  of  April,  May  and  June  and 
another  in  the  months  of  October, 
November  and  December.  Does  the 
department  store  recognize  this  fact 
and  plan  accordingly?  It  does  not. 

It  puts  on  a  drive  for  business  in 
February  and  August.” 

Mr.  Fertig  continued  with  a  state¬ 
ment  that  a  second  policy  fatal  to 
obtaining  a  profit  is  that  of  selling 
over-advertised,  specially  priced 
merchandise  continuously,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  store  traffic. 
Volume  is  obtained  on  a  basis  of  set 
and  inadequate  markups,  simply 
serving  to  roll  up  volume  at  an 
ultimate  loss. 

Continuing  to  enumerate  the 
weak  policies  which  arc  the  basis 
of  operation  in  the  home  furnish¬ 
ings  division,  Mr.  Fertig  said  that 
the  third  is  the  departmental  basis 
of  promoting  mercliandise  sales. 
“.As  now  conducted”,  he  .said,  “it 
is  a  hit  or  miss  affair.  Taking  the 
sales  of  the  home  furnishings  di¬ 
vision  as  100%,  the  .sales  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  dejiartmcnt  make  up  26.6% 
of  the  whole,  while  10%  in  the 
china  and  glassware  department  rep¬ 
resents  excessive  effort  in  an  un¬ 
profitable  department. 

“  riie  fourth  }X)licy  which  hamp¬ 
ers  department  store  operations  is 
the  proration  of  expense  or  individ¬ 
ual  appraisal  of  department  results. 
Department  stores  are  overburden¬ 
ed  with  mechanical  rules,  proration 
and  departmental  yard-sticks  for 
measuring  expense,  which  prevents 
a  true  determination  of  the  profit¬ 
ableness  or  unprofitableness  of  a  de¬ 
partment.  What  needs  to  be  known, 
and  rarely  is,  despite  all  sy.stems  is 

1.  Capital  requirements. 

2.  Ratio  of  merchandise  inven¬ 
tories  to  capital  requirements. 

3.  Ratio  of  accounts  receivable 
to  merchandise,  sales  and  capi¬ 
tal  requirements. 

4.  Cash  receipts  to  be  anticipat¬ 
ed  as  coming  out  of  volume, 
for  purpose  of  depending 
upon  such  receipts  and  as  a 
basis  for  judging  efficiency  of 
credit  and  collection  depart¬ 
ments. 

5.  Timely  comparison  of  units 
similarly  situated  so  as  to 


judge  the  results  and  make 
the  adjustment  to  a  more 
profitable  base. 

“I  want  to  say  a  few  words  al)Out 
consumer  credit.  The  life  blood  of 
home  furnishings  distribution  to 
the  public  is  based  primarily  on 
credit.  The  percentage  of  credit 
business  has  been  increasing  steadily 
and  whatever  expansion  in  sales 
comes  this  year  will  be  largely  of 
a  credit  type.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  crying  need  for  the  formulation 
of  sound  credit  policies  and  their 
correct  application  to  home  furnish¬ 
ings  departments. 

“One  factor  demanding  much 
greater  attention  I  have  already 
mentioned.  I  refer  to  the  need  for 
cash  receipts  to  be  anticipated  as 
coming  out  of  volume,  for  the  pur- 
jx)se  of  depending  on  such  receipts 
and  as  a  basis  for  judging  efficiency 
of  credit  and  collection  depart¬ 
ments. 

Organizing  Credit  Operation 

“Assuming  that  the  department 
store  has  agreed  to  expancl  its  vol¬ 
ume  of  home  furnishings,  and  a 
substantial  portion  thereof  on  the 
installment  basis,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  plan  a  budget  of  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  and  disbursements.  Also  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  detail  the  proposed 
terms  of  consumer  credit  as  well, 
so  that  the  cash  requirements  will 
be  known  in  advance,  so  that  ad¬ 
justments  can  be  made  accordingly 
as  the  sales  program  is  carried  out. 
Financing  can  be  arranged  for,  if 
it  is  reejuired,  and  a  known  objec¬ 
tive  of  profit  and  profit  to  capital 
cm])loyed,  will  be  determined  in  ad¬ 
vance.  with  the  difficulty  or  embar¬ 
rassment  arising  from  over-expan¬ 
sion  of  sales  volume  on  an  unknown 
cash  or  capital  requirement  basis. 

“An  example  of  the  department 
stores’  lack  of  understanding  of 
how  to  sell  consumer  credit  is 
found  in  the  case  of  electric  refrig¬ 
erator  sales.  Here  was  an  item,  de¬ 
sirable  because  of  slow  style 
changes,  high  repossession  value, 
wholehearted  consumer  response, 
etc.,  and  from  all  angles  an  ex¬ 
cellent  item  by  which  to  increase 
volume.  Yet  results  were  deplor¬ 
able.  Why?  Well,  the  promotion 
was  bad.  It  wasn’t  realized  that  vol¬ 
ume  had  to  be  limited  because  of 
the  long  terms  offered. 

“Selling  on  credit  is  more  a  fin¬ 
ancing  problem  than  it  is  a  mer¬ 
chandising  one  and  for  that  reason 
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planning  must  consider  and  anti¬ 
cipate  the  ultimate  ])rofit  possibili¬ 
ties  of  a  i)romotion  rather  than  the 
possible  immediate  sales  volume. 

‘‘What  you  need,  what  every 
business  man  needs,  is  not  more  sys¬ 
tems,  not  more  facts,  hut  certain 
important  facts — the  facts,  which, 
when  ])ropcrly  interpreted,  will  re¬ 
veal  when  a  business  is  headed  in 
the  direction  of  profit  and  will  guide 
jKtlicies  to  that  end.  It  is  by  such 
means  that  we  can  get  a  picture  of 
a  business  as  a  going  concern,  in 
constant  movement  toward  l)etter- 
ment.” 

*  *  *  * 

Discussion 

T.  C.  Sjierry,  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer  of  The  Lamson  Bros.  Com¬ 
pany,  Toledo,  Ohio,  the  first  speaker 
on  this  discussion  panel,  raised  the 
question  of  increased  volume  as  an 
aid  to  reducing  fixed  expenses.  Mr. 
Fertig  stated  that  volume  could  not 
be  increased  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  bring  the  expenses  down  to  a 
proportionate  basis,  and  that  he  felt 


that  increased  gross  margin  was 
the  way  to  produce  a  i^rofit. 

S.  Katzen,  Vice  President  and 
Controller  of  The  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  acted  as  a 
member  of  this  discussion  panel  as 
well  as  of  a  later  one,  said  that  he 
believed  one  of  the  rea.sons  why  the 
furniture  s])ecialty  store  made  a 
better  showing  than  the  furniture 
dei)artment  of  a  department  store 
was  that  in  the  dejxirtment  store, 
income  received  in  connection  with 
carrying  charges  on  installment 
sales  is  thrown  into  other  income, 
whereas,  in  the  furniture  store  the 
store,  as  such,  receives  the  credit. 

Mr.  Fertig,  in  his  reply,  indicated 
that  this  fact  was  so,  but  that  the 
loss  would  be  reduced  to  2%  from 
7%,  and  not  wiped  out  entirely.  He 
also  stated,  in  reply  to  a  cjuestion 
from  Mr.  Sperry,  that  while  unit 
control  records  by  price  lines, 
sources,  etc.  are  useful,  they  can  in 
no  way  correct  such  weaknesses 
as  exist  in  regard  to  markup  or 
gross  margin. 


Non-Selling  Payroll  Budgeting  and  Control 


Introducing  his  subject,  E.  E. 
Beacham,  Statistician  of  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
pointed  out  that  to  efficiently  budget 
and  control  the  Non-selling  Payroll 
is  difficult  because  of  the  variety  of 
operating  functions  embraced  in  this 
division  of  store  operation.  He  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  task  has  been  made 
more  difficult  because  we  are  living 
in  a  jieriod  of  transformation,  and 
for  most  stores  the  increase  in  vol¬ 
ume  has  not  offset  the  increase  in 
operating  expense. 

"There  has  been  forced  upon 
merchandise  costs,”  Mr.  Beacham 
said,  “added  Inirdens  that  at  the 
time  seemed  hard  to  bear,  but  by  a 
change  in  ixalicy  or  methods  some 
stores  have  been  able  to  turn  this 
to  their  advantage. 

Planning  the  Budget 

“It  is  to  meet  conditions  such  as 
this,  that  a  well  planned  Budget 
would  more  than  pay  for  the  cost 
of  its  operation,  affording  the  man¬ 
agement  a  comparison  with  previ¬ 
ous  years  and  serving  as  a  check  of 
current  operating  costs  and  a  pre¬ 
view  of  the  payroll  that  allows  them 
to  weigh  the  merits  of  new  pro¬ 
jects  and  promotions  from  the 
standpoint  of  increasing  expense.  A 
payroll  Budget  should  not  lie  set  up 
too  far  in  advance  and  not  entirely 
on  a  i)ercentage  basis,  for  there  are 


many  operations  performed  by  the 
non-selling  divisions  that  are  not 
affected  by  fluctuating  volumes. 

Budget  Supervision 

"Although  the  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor  is  well  qualified  to  set  up  the 
budget,  he  should  only  budget  for 
those  departments  he  jX-Tsonally 
supervises.  However,  he  should  re¬ 
view  all  payroll  budgets  set  up  by 
non-selling  dejjartment  heads  and 
call  for  revisions  if  he  deems  it  nec¬ 
essary. 

"The  departmental  budgets  are 
set  up  by  weeks,  adjustments  being 
made  for  the  accrual  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  ending  of  each  month. 
The  supervisor  submits  his  budget 
to  his  Operating  Executive,  who 
scans  each  departmental  budget, 
comparing  it  with  the  supervisor’s 
monthly  production  and  cost  re- 
l)orts,  also  the  payroll  reix)rts  sent 
out  by  the  Statistical  Dei«irtment. 
The  Operating  Executive  then 
sends  them  to  the  budget  clerk,  who 
accumulates  all  payrolls  into  one 
total,  which  figure,  after  approval 
by  the  Personnel  Director,  is  used 
in  the  Forecast  of  the  Operating 
Statement. 

Controlling  the  Payroll 

“Considering  the  Non-Selling 
Payroll  from  a  control  standpoint. 


the  budget  is  not  the  complete  solu¬ 
tion.  There  are  two  factors  that  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  failure 
to  keep  this  payroll  expense  in  line 
with  the  fluctuating  volumes.  These 
factors  are,  first — the  store’s  poli¬ 
cies  which  have  been  established 
over  a  period  of  years  by  the  man¬ 
agement  and  second — the  methods 
of  operation,  which  by  study  and 
review  might  be  simplified  to  a  less 
costly  operation.” 

Mr.  Beacham  brought  up  the 
(juestion  of  duplication  of  work, 
l)ointing  out  that  sales  records  are 
accumulated  by  several  people  in 
one  institution  with  differences 
arising  invariably.  The  decentrali¬ 
zation  of  the  control  of  unit  stock 
records,  was  also  pointed  out  by  him 
to  l)e  one  of  the  costly  methods  in 
use  by  department  stores. 


Control  Classification 

‘For  control  purposes,  I  consider 
that  the  Non-Selling  Payroll  is 
made  up  of  three  classes  exclusive 
of  executives.  First — operating 
supervisors,  second — those  employ¬ 
ees  whose  number  is  definitely  influ¬ 
enced  by  sales  volume,  third — ^those 
employees  whose  number  is  not  in¬ 
fluenced  by  volume  but  who  are  oc¬ 
casioned  hy  the  store’s  policies,  such 
as  the  girl  we  have  to  compile  sales 
statistics. 

“The  first  class,  made  up  of 
Operating  Sui)ervisors,  is  not  influ¬ 
enced  hy  volume  but  by  methods. 
.Salaries  in  this  group  are  generally 
(m  a  yearly  basis  and  some  saving 
might  l)e  effected  by  more  stan¬ 
dardizing  and  bonus  incentives  for 
])ayroll  savings  in  their  respective 
operations.  Extreme  caution  must 
he  used  in  making  method  changes 
in  this  group,  as  a  change  in  one 
department  might  cause  added  ex- 
l)ense  to  another. 

“In  the  second  class  a  definite 
jflan  of  control  can  be  followed, 
since  it  is  made  up  of  people  that 
are  occasioned  by  the  volume  of 
business  (Auditing,  Credit  Book¬ 
keeping,  Accounts  Payable,  House¬ 
keeping,  Stock  People,  Inspection, 
Delivery,  etc.). 

“With  volume  as  a  base,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  production  and 
records  for  each  operation,  so  that 
an  efficient  control  may  be  made 
possible  by  a  carefully  planned  bud¬ 
get.  Due  to  the  variety  of  Store 
Operating  Methods  in  use,  it  is  not 
possible  to  describe  the  many  ways 
of  controlling  the  personnel  in  this 
group  to  take  care  of  the  weekly. 
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Markon.  Markdown,  and  Gross  Margin 


Opening  on  an  optimistic  note, 


items  of  Expense,  and  Gross  Mar- 
fTin  must  lx*  imnroved  throueh  the 


monthly,  and  seasonal  fluctuations 
of  store  volume. 

“The  third  class  is  made  up  of 
those  employees  whose  number  and 
payroll  is  more  or  less  a  fixed 
amount.  Here  again,  the  variety  of 
operations  performed  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  by  different  stores  pro¬ 
hibits  the  outlining  of  a  definite 
plan  of  control.  There  are  some  in¬ 
stances  of  the  work  of  this  group 
being  done  by  outside  agencies,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  store  maintaining  a 
force  of  their  own.  This  shifting  of 
expense  might  result  in  loss  of 
ojjerating  control  and  should  not  be 
used  unless  a  saving  can  be  effected. 

“Although  I  have  divided  the 
non-selling  payroll  into  three 
classes,  depending  upon  the  type  of 
operation  performed,  the  budget 
should  be  set  up  by  expense  divi¬ 
sions,  for  all  three  classes  of  em¬ 
ployees  must  be  included  in  each 
division’s  planned  payroll. 

“Under  the  changing  economic 
conditions,  there  is  no  turning  back 
to  the  older  business  theories  but 
there  must  be  developed  new  theo¬ 
ries  and  practices.  This  seems  to 
be  the  solution  to  keeping  the  non¬ 
selling  payroll  in  ratio  to  the  current 
sales  volume.” 

#  *  «  <1 
Discussion 

Following  Mr.  Beacham’s  talk, 
Ernest  B.  Lawton,  Assistant  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  in  Charge  of  Person¬ 
nel,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  brought  out  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  development  of 
flexibility  and  combining  various 
jobs  within  a  large  organization  in 
order  to  fully  utilize  the  forty 
"hours.  “In  this  connection”,  he 
said,  “  we  are  doing  a  considerable 
studying  of  various  part-time  jobs 
and  intertraining,  and  hooking  that 
up  through  a  central  contingent 
office,  so  that  we  can  sell  small  units 
of  time  that  tie  in  from  one  division 
to  another.” 

Mr.  Katzen  of  the  Namm  Store 
said  that  he  wanted  the  opportunity 
to  emphasize  one  point  brought  out 
by  Mr.  Beacham,  that  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Expense  Controller. 
“You  can  not  effectively  control 
non-selling  payroll  or  any  other  ex¬ 
pense,”  said  Mr.  Katzen,  “without 
having  an  Expense  Controller,  a 
man  who  has  full  authority  in  mak¬ 
ing  recommendations  as  far  as  re¬ 
ductions  are  concerned,  a  man  who 
is  more  or  less  an  efficiency  en¬ 
gineer.” 


J.  H.  Sullivan,  Controller  of  Lit 
Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  reviewed 
the  busy  holiday  season ;  the  Flash 
Report  of  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
which  showed  department  stores  to 
have  an  increase  of  14.7%  for  the 
year ;  and  pointed  to  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  continued  improvement 
throughout  the  coming  year.  He 
stated  that  the  Harvard  Report  for 
1933  showed  a  decided  rise  in  Gross 
Margin  and  a  slight  decline  in  Ex¬ 
pense,  despite  the  fact  that  sales  for 
1933  were  lower  than  1932. 

He  went  on  to  say  “The  Gross 
Margin  figure,  however,  while  gra¬ 
tifying  because  it  helped  to  over¬ 
come  the  still  tremendous  Expense 
burden,  was  nevertheless  an  un¬ 
healthy  figure  because  it  was  based 
upon  artificial  foundations.  At  the 
close  of  1933  inventories  were  held 
at  values  which  we  now  know  to 
have  been  inflated.  Happily,  how¬ 
ever,  this  condition  has  been  ad¬ 
justed  in  1934  without  too  much  of 
a  shock.  Reductions  have  been 
taken  judiciously  and  Initial  Mark¬ 
on  has  been  more  conservative  than 
that  of  the  previous  year.  While 
Gross  Margin  has  suffered  only  a 
slight  setback  from  the  standpoint 
of  values,  it  has  been  adversely  af¬ 
fected  by  the  operation  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  codes,  mainly  as  to  discounts 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  with  respect 
to  transportation  charges. 

Covering  Increased  Expense 

When  the  N.  R.  A.  was  launch¬ 
ed  in  the  latter  part  of  1933,  many 
stores  went  haywire  in  their  desire 
to  cooperate.  In  1934  an  intensive 
study  of  methods  has  doubtless  led 
to  more  efficient  operation.  This, 
together  with  certain  items  of  pay¬ 
roll  which  remain  more  or  less  fix¬ 
ed,  will  work  to  the  advantage  of 
salary  percentages  because  of  the 
rise  in  volume. 

“As  we  swing  into  1935  we  find 
Congress  in  session  and  the  Veter¬ 
ans’  Bonus,  currency  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  commanding  public 
attention.  There  is  talk  of  shorter 
hours  under  N.  R.  A.  and  Sales 
Taxes  are  an  accomplished  fact  in 
some  States  and  a  menace  in 
others.  Unemployment  insurance, 
involving  employer  contributions 
and  further  reduction  of  N.  R.  A. 
working  hours,  if  effected,  will 
present  a  further  payroll  problem. 

“Therefore,  volume  must  still  be 
increased  to  further  absorb  fixed 


medium  of  higher  Alarkon  to  off¬ 
set  the  losses  in  discount  and  the 
additional  burden  to  merchandise 
costs  where  Sales  Taxes  can  not 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
While  the  increased  volume  in  1934 
was  largely  due  to  an  increase  in 
transactions,  a  rise  in  the  average 
salescheck  was  also  a  substantial 
contribution.  The  solution  of  our 
l)roblem  therefore  lies  in  continuing 
the  improvement  of  the  average 
transaction,  which  means  promotion 
of  I)ettcr  quality  merchandise. 

“It  is  po.ssible  that  some  stores 
are  still  suffering  from  the  depres¬ 
sion  complex,  and  that  a  great  deal 
of  money  is  being  spent  advertising 
lower  tlian  the  best  selling  price 
lines.  A  careful  study  of  imit  con¬ 
trol  and  other  records  should  en¬ 
able  us  to  discover  the  trend  of  the 
buying  liabits  of  our  customers. 

“The  store  I  represent  has  al¬ 
ways  been  identified  with  a  popular 
jirice  appeal.  On  several  occasions 
during  the  Holiday  Season  we  in¬ 
sert  eel  full  pages  featuring  so-called 
luxury  type  of  merchandise,  some¬ 
thing  we  would  have  hesitated  to  do 
in  normal  times,  and  the  results 
were  quite  gratifying.” 

Mr.  Sullivan  continued  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  need  to  increase  the 
average  transaction  by  stressing 
quality  and  to  improve  markon. 
He  said  that  in  the  store  he  rep¬ 
resents  they  had  recently  instituted 
a  system  of  selling  furs  on  a  10% 
down.  10%  a  month  basis,  with  a 
5%  carrying  charge,  and  found  that 
the  result  justified  the  offer.  He 
also  mentioned  store  owned  brands 
as  a  means  of  improving  markon. 

Buying  Efficiency 

He  said.  “The  solution  to  the  im- 
provetl  markon  problem  also  lies  in 
doing  a  better  buying  job.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  during  the  past 
year,  some  mills  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  adjusted  themselves  to 
their  N.  R.  A.  problems  and  have 
likewise  improved  their  methods  of 
operation,  thus  getting  themselves 
into  a  better  Expense  position. 
These  are  the  resources  our  Buyers 
should  turn  to  in  placing  orders.” 

Bringing  up  the  question  of  buy¬ 
ing  “Net”  as  a  means  of  judging 
the  efficiency  of  buyers,  Mr. 
Sullivan  spoke  of  Cash  Discounts, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  allowed 
for  prompt  payment  and  at  a 
nominal  fee,  but  which  range  fre- 
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quently  from  5%  to  10%  and 
sliould  be  classed  as  merchandise 
discounts.  He  jMjinted  out  that  we 
recognize  this  fact,  since  most  of 
our  Financial  Statements  show 
Cash  Discount  as  a  deduction  from 
the  Cost  of  Merchandise  rather 
tlian  a  Capital  earning. 

“In  order  to  offset  losses  caused 
by  whole  or  partial  waiving  of  dis¬ 
counts,  stores  in  time  adopted  the 
‘loading’  principle.  Phis  did  not 
solve  the  ])roblem,  because  in  sur¬ 
charging  the  jnirchases  with  the  dis¬ 
count  deficiency  the  store  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  get  from  the  public 
what  should  have  been  obtained 
from  the  manufacturer. 

“Net”  Buying  Plan 

“Therefore,  serious  consideration 
sliould  be  given  to  the  princijile  of 
buying  ‘Net.’  Establish  a  rate  of 
discount  for  each  department  equal 
to  that  which  it  enjoyed  before  the 
advent  of  the  N.  R.  A.  and  add  this 
percentage  to  every  purchase,  debit¬ 
ing  inventory  and  crediting  dis¬ 
count  earned.  While  our  account¬ 
ants  might  criticise  this  as  taking 
profits  in  the  form  of  discounts  be¬ 
fore  they  are  earned  and  therehv 
inflating  inventories,  the  fact  is 
that  for  years  they  have  permitted 
us  to  buy  merchandise,  say  for 
$100,  and  charge  it  to  inventory 
at  that  figure  and  credit  discount 
earnings  with  $8  when  we  paid  the 
bill.  What  difference  would  there 
lie  if  we  made  the  purchase  at  $92 
and  added  8%  to  it,  debiting  pur¬ 
chases  and  crediting  discount  earn¬ 
ings?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
would  be  the  slightest  fractional 
shade  of  difference  in  favor  of  con¬ 
servatism.  In  stores  operating  sole¬ 
ly  on  the  ‘Net’  buying  plan,  reports 
of  purchases  and  markon  would  tell 
the  exact  story.  If  buying  ‘Net’ 
became  the  practice,  manufacturers 
would  revise  their  prices  to  meet 
this  new  procedure.  The  store  that 
pays  its  bills  promptly  would  receive 
its  reward  through  the  medium  of 
anticipation.” 

Mr.  Sullivan  pointed  out  that 
there  will  be  a  great  saving  to  the 
stores  through  the  elimination  of 
elaborate  and  costly  discount  files. 
In  addition  there  would  be  less  work 
in  connection  with  the  ordinary 
bookkeeping  operations. 

“We  should  strive  to  increase 
markon  wherever  possible.  Regard¬ 
less  of  what  might  be  written  or 
spoken  on  the  subject,  some  stores 
will  continue  to  follow  a  low  mark¬ 
on  policy,  either  because  of  tradi¬ 


tion  and  the  type  of  their  clientele 
or  l)ecause  natural  advantages  or 
exceptional  administrative  ability 
enable  them  to  operate  at  a  low 
expense  margin.  In  watching  mark¬ 
on  we  must  not  succumb  to  the 
temptation  to  l)oost  it  out  of  all  rea¬ 
son.  In  the  last  analysis,  our  com¬ 
petitors  and  our  customers  must  he 
reckoned  with,  and  the  latter  can¬ 
not  control  the  urge  to  shop  around 
and  are  quick  to  realize  when  their 
good  nature  is  being  abused.” 

*  *  *  * 

Discus.sion 

The  first  speaker  of  this  discus¬ 
sion  panel  was  Ernest  Katz,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Vice-President  and  Control¬ 
ler  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  who  stated  that  he  felt 
too  much  emphasis  had  been  placed 
on  markon,  that  initial  markon  had 
risen  tremendously  from  1928 
through  19.14  and  that  the  dei)art- 
ment  stores  are  now  out  of  line  with 
the  competition  they  receive  from 
chain  stores,  mail  order  houses,  etc. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  should  endeavor  to  sell 
more  goods  at  a  lower  margin,  and 
to  bring  in  those  dollars  of  expen¬ 
ses  rather  than  to  continually  pile 
on  gross  margin. 

Alfred  Henry,  Controller,  Cim- 
bel  Brothers,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  said 
that  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Katz  in 
that  he  believed  that  while  some 
stores  can  obtain  a  higher  markon, 
a  good  many  would  do  better  if 
they  attemi^ted  to  improve  their 
gross  margin  percentage  by  a  re¬ 
duction  of  markdowns  and  inven¬ 
tory  shortages.  He  also  brought 
out  the  fact  that  it  is  gross  margin 
dollars  out  of  which  expenses  are 
paid  and  gross  margin  dollars  can 
in.*  increased  without  increasing 
markon  if  the  weak  departments 
are  studied  and  also  transactions 
and  average  sales  by  departments. 
Mr.  Henry  also  suggested  the 
dramatization  of  figures,  taking  for 
comparison — instead  of  long  lists  of 
departments  —  those  departments 
which  show  results  above  or  below 
a  certain  figure.  For  example,  he 
suggested  that  in  making  a  study 
of  transactions,  those  departments 
showing  a  reduction  of  15%  or 
20%,  be  listed  and  considered.  Re¬ 
ports  submitted  would  be  much 
more  dramatic  because  a  short  list 
of  departments  showing  drastic  re¬ 
ductions  is  given. 

Harold  F.  Wendel,  President, 
Lipman  Wolf  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon,  talked  of  his  own  experiences. 


“Markup”  he  said  “is  a  result,  and 
not  a  cause.  It  is  a  result,  first,  of 
the  personality  of  the  store  and  the 
public’s  willingness  to  pay  for  cer¬ 
tain  .services  rendered  by  the  store. 

“Secondly,  markup  is  due  to  the 
svnehronization  of  the  attunement 
of  every  effort  of  the  store,  its  ad¬ 
vertising,  its  appearance,  and  prim¬ 
arily  its  selling. 

“Thirdly,  markup  will  result  from 
l)reaking  up  an  old  theory  we  have 
entertained  in  the  past,  the  theory 
of  restrictive  price  points.” 

Mr.  Wendel  said  that  he  believed 
customers  did  not  determine  to  pay 
a  certain  price  for  something,  hut 
rather  to  pay  about  so  much.  He 
also  said  that  he  felt  manufactur¬ 
ers  were  aware  of  the  retailer’s 
point  of  view  about  price  lines  and 
bad  outsmarted  him,  making  mark¬ 
up  imi)Ossible. 

The  fourth  point  Mr.  Wendel 
l)rought  out  was  that  the  merchan¬ 
dise  men  sliould  get  back  to  hand¬ 
ling  merchandise  and  to  cease  be¬ 
ing  figure  men,  leaving  this  func¬ 
tion  to  controllers. 

A.  H.  Klubock,  Controller  of 
Mangel’s  Inc.,  New  York,  gave  a 
brief  review  of  how  Mangel’s  had 
succeeded  in  showing  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  gross  margin  in  1934, 
after  their  1933  results  had  lieen 
found  to  be  the  he.st  since  1928.  No 
goals  were  set  for  gross  margin 
since  it  was  felt  that  it  was  a  result, 
rather  than  a  cause.  Instead,  it  was 
decided  to  take  a  smaller  original 
markon  and  concentrate  on  certain 
features  of  merchandise.  They 
limited  the  price  range  and  picked 
certain  definite  pivots  and  items  in 
each  group,  and  then,  holding  to  the 
original  prices  at  which  they  had 
been  sold,  they  decided  to  put  more 
value  into  the  merchandise  and  to 
jiay  more  for  the  extra  value.  In 
other  words,  they  aimed  to  get 
larger  volume  by  selling  at  the  same 
])rices  hut  improving  the  quality  of 
the  merchandise  and  then  drama¬ 
tizing  these  pivot  prices  and  pivot 
items,  with  the  result  that  at  the 
end  of  1934  they  had  a  2  per  cent 
higher  gross  margin  and  a  2% 
better  percentage  earned  per  dollar 
than  in  1933. 

Another  interesting  point  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Klubock  was  that  they 
found  in  their  ready-to-wear  de¬ 
partments,  that  wherever  a  depart¬ 
ment  had  picked  a  pivot  price  to 
get  the  maximum  of  business,  the 
price  above  the  pivot  price  always 
sold  in  larger  proportions  than  the 
price  under  the  pivot  price. 
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•Executive  Committee 


WILL  be  a  year  of  opportunity  for  the  pro¬ 
gressive  sales  promotion  man.  He  is  making 
his  first  function  the  presentation  of  his  store’s  personality 
to  the  public.  To  him  his  store  has  become  tlefinable — 
not  simply  as  so  much  brick  and  morlar  or  concrete  hut 
as  a  human  thing  which  people  like  or  dislike  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  desire  to  serve. 

When  he  thinks  of  presentation,  he  tloes  not  confine  him¬ 
self  to  printed  words  but  utilizes  every  agency  capable 
of  conveying  an  impression  of  the  store  to  the  public. 

With  no  thought  of  minimizing  the  importance  of  other 
functions,  he  is  utilizing  every  minute  to  elevate  Selling 
in  all  its  aspects  to  the  important  position  it  deserves  in 
store  operation. 

In  1935,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  as  well  as  other  leading  members  will  give  freely 
of  their  time  and  effort  to  make  the  promotion  function 
more  effective  and  more  important  to  the  retail  field. 
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Sales  Promotion  Problems  Discussed 
in  Annual  Clinic 


Suiiiiiiaries  of  Discussions  on 
Technical  Promotion  Subjects 


PlvOMOTIOX  ex])erts  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  dis¬ 
cussed  their  technical  iirnhkins 
in  two  sessions  before  the  largest 
gathering  the  Division  has  ever 
l)roitght  together.  Problems  of  ex¬ 
pense,  consumer  surveys,  sales  jdan- 
ning,  national  affairs,  store  selling 
publicity,  laboratory  tests,  advertis¬ 
ing  technique,  and  other  problems 
were  ably  jwesented  and  the  dele¬ 
gates  who  attended  the  meetings  re¬ 
turned  home  reinforced  with  new 
ideas  and  view])oints  which  should 


prove  profitable  to  their  stores.  Paul 
1£.  Murphy,  Advertising  ^lanager, 
Frederick  Loeser  and  Company, 
Inc.,  and  Chairman  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division,  presided  over  the 
W  ednesday  morning  session,  and 
the  second  session  of  the  .\nnual 
Clinic  was  guided  by  W^  T.  White, 
Publicity  Director,  Franklin  Simon 
&  Company,  New  York.  The  An¬ 
nual  Clinic  is  proving  extremely  ef¬ 
fective  and  poirtilar  —  and  it  is 
])lanned  to  expand  it  from  year  to 
year. 


Delegates  Advised  to  Buy  Merchandise  That  Meets 
Public  Needs 


The  views  of  R.  G.  Parker,  As¬ 
sistant  Sales  Director  and  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  W.  T.  Grant  Com¬ 
pany,  on  buying  to  a  promotional 
plan  brought  forth  many  interesting 
side-room  discussions  and  differences 
of  opinion  among  small  groups  of 
retail  executives. 

Claiming  that  mass  jiroduction, 
contrary  to  general  belief,  was  not 
the  cause  of  the  economic  depres¬ 
sion  since  it  lowered  the  unit  cost 
of  almost  every  article,  Mr.  Parker 
ixjinted  to  the  enormous  spread 
which  e.xists  between  cost  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  and  price  on  the  retail  counter 
as  being  largely  responsible  for  the 
breakdown  of  our  economic  ma¬ 
chine. 

Mr.  Parker  pointed  out  that  this 
enormous  spread  exists  because  our 
distribution  system  has  failed  to  cut 
the  cost  of  getting  goods  from  fac¬ 
tory  door  to  the  hands  of  the  user. 
Furthermore,  he  stated  that  the  rea¬ 
son  comes  back  to  the  retail  idea  of 
its  purpose.  “It  still  feels  itself  as  an 
agent  to  sell  merchandise  which  has 
been  created.  Seldom  does  the  idea 
of  buying  merchandise  to  meet  public 
needs  enter  the  picture.”  Mr.  Park¬ 
er  predicted  that  the  next  decade 
of  retailing  is  going  to  see  less  and 


less  of  mere  selling  and  more  atid 
more  of  buying  to  meet  demand. 
“We  are  going  to  see  fewer  sales,” 
he  claimed,  “as  a  means  of  moving 
merchandise — instead  we  are  going 
to  see  more  and  more  of  buying  to 
l)lan  and  increased  volume  and 
profit  on  the  jrnrt  of  those  firms  who 
plan  first  and  buy  afterward.”  In 
distinguishing  a  plan  from  a  scheme, 
Mr.  Parker  defined  the  former  as 
a  long  haul,  far  foreseen  method 
of  procedure.  j\s  an  illustration,  he 
]Miinted  out  that  a  real  plan  not  only 
takes  into  consideration  sales  record 
and  the  necessity  of  meeting  sales 
peaks  I)ut  considers  the  basic  pur- 
|«)se  of  the  store,  the  policies  of  the 
organization,  and  the  needs  and  de¬ 
mands  of  the  consumers.  As  a  spe¬ 
cific  case,  he  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing : 

“A  certain  firm  had  a  reputation 
for  a  certain  tyin;  of  dress  and  re¬ 
corded  success  so  enviable  that  the 
shar])-shooting  type  of  competition 
which  preys  upon  such  successes  be¬ 
gan  to  spring  up  all  about.  Not 
legitimate  competition  of  other 
established  stores,  but  fly-by-night 
birds  who  leased  small  stores  on  a 
monthly  basis  during  peak  season 
on  this  item  in  an  effort  to  capitalize 
on  this  store’s  advertising.  Pre¬ 


vious  events  had  established  sales 
peaks  which  must  be  met.  And 
records  showed  that  the  success  of 
the  entire  department  depended  up- 
t»n  maintaining  supremacy  on  this 
dress.  So  a  plan  was  made.  It  was 
I)ascd  on  interviews  with  customers 
as  to  styles — materials- — seasonable 
preferences  and  other  details.  It 
was  planned  way  in  advance  to  per¬ 
mit  the  advertising  department  to 
function  on  circulars — advertise¬ 
ments  —  letters  —  car  cards,  and 
other  tie-ins.  And  it  was  planned 
far  enough  ahead  to  give  the  buy¬ 
ers  time  to  work.  The  result  of 
the  advance  planning,  as  far  as  buy¬ 
ing  was  concerned,  enabled  the 
buyers  to: 

1.  Contract  for  materials  in  the 
grey  atid  take  advantage  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  low  in  raw  materials. 

2.  To  contract  for  conversion 
during  slack  months  and  in  favor¬ 
able  locations  economizing  on  pro¬ 
duction. 

3.  To  put  the  goods  through 
manufacturers’  hands  on  a  produc¬ 
tion  schedule — on  a  fixed  basis  of 
profit  over  actual  labor. 

4.  To  ship  direct  from  factory  to 
store  receiving  room  at  minimum 
transportation  cost. 

5.  To  anticipate  the  effect  of  a  low 
mark-up  on  the  department’s  figures 
for  the  fiscal  period,  and  ])lan  a 
mark-up  which  covers  cost  to  sell 
as  well,  instead  of  merely  the  10% 
clause  of  the  Retail  Code. 

6.  To  feature  the  event  when  the 
customer  was  ready  to  accept  it. 

“Results:  From  the  store  point 
of  view — nearly  100%  increase  in 
sales  on  the  item,  at  a  figure  which 
did  not  mean  a  loss— a  retention  of 
its  item  supremacy ;  and  firm  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  department. 

“From  the  customer’s  point  of 
view — the  item  she  wanted,  when 
she  wanted  it;  price  below  the  aver¬ 
age;  good  fresh  merchandise,  not 
close-outs  or  mark-downs  of  un¬ 
wanted  items  at  a  saving. 

“To  the  country  as  a  whole — the 
movement  of  an  enormous  quanti¬ 
ty  of  material  through  from  raw  to 
finished  product  with  employment 
all  along  the  line.  The  event  is  but 
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one  of  many  in  the  firm’s  ‘plan.’ 
They  are  now  planning  next 
October,  and  in  some  cases  De¬ 
cember’s  events.  All  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  merchandise  will  be  moving 
through  from  raw  goods  to  com¬ 
pleted  articles  to  meet  these  plan¬ 
ned  events.  The  plan  not  only 
assures  this  organization  of  success¬ 
ful  sales  events  long  before  they 
transpire,  but  contributes  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  brings  its  customers  economies 
because  of  reduced  costs  of  distri¬ 
bution.” 

This  planning  procedure,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Parker,  points  a  way  to 
a  new  responsibility  for  the  Sales 
Promotion  man.  He  will  cease  to 
be  a  mere  magician  expected  to  take 
a  given  quantity  of  merchandise 
and  by  magic  formulae  and  the  mar¬ 
vels  of  advertising,  make  the  pub¬ 
lic  want  and  buy  it. 

“Instead,  he  will  become,”  Mr. 
Parker  declared,  “the  interpreter  of 


The  consumer  survey  can  be  en¬ 
ormously  helpful  if  it  is  properly 
made  and  the  results  intelligently 
and  honestly  used,  declared  William 
Howard,  Publicity  Director,  Gim- 
bel  Brothers,  New  York,  at  the 
Wednesday  morning  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  session. 

He  pointed  out  that  there  are  two 
main  methods  of  surveying  custo¬ 
mer  attitudes  and  preferences;  first, 
written  questionnaires,  and  second, 
actual  interviews.  “The  question¬ 
naire  method,”  he  stated,  “is  less 
expensive,  but  it  is  also  less  pro¬ 
ductive.  In  the  first  place,  most 
people  won’t  take  time  to  answer 
a  lengthy  questionnaire.  Then  there 
is  the  tendency  for  people  to  lie. 
There  is  a  lot  of  face-saving  in  these 
written  answers.  The  very  nature 
of  the  method  tends  to  make  it  in¬ 
complete,  inaccurate,  and  careless. 

“On  the  other  hand,  personal  in¬ 
terviews,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
accurate,  cost  money.  This  method 
cannot  be  carried  on  by  amateurs. 
It  requires  the  shrewdest  kind  of 
brains  to  frame  questions  that  will 
produce  accurate  answers.  The  in¬ 
terviewers  themselves  must  be  care¬ 
fully  trained.  They  must  be  able 
to  establish  accurately  the  income 
bracket  of  the  family  so  as  to  judge 
the  reasonableness  of  the  answers. 


the  consumer  to  the  firm.  It  is  he 
who  will  tell  the  merchandise  groups 
what  to  prepare  for  and  why.  It 
will  be  he  who  will  plot  the  curs’e 
in  advance  and  co-ordinate  the  ac¬ 
tivities  to  it.  He  will  be  to  distribu¬ 
tion  what  the  production  manager 
has  been  to  mass  production — the 
one  responsible  for  delivering  the 
greatest  quantity  of  goods  at  the 
least  possible  cost.” 

Concluding  his  remarks,  Mr. 
Parker  pointed  out  that  this  new 
sales  promoter  will  not  supersede 
the  buyer  nor  the  merchandise  man, 
hut  that  he  will  aid  and  abet  these 
indispensable  individuals  by  plan¬ 
ning  so  far  ahead  and  so  well,  that 
the  abilities  of  the  buyer  and  mer¬ 
chandise  man  can  really  be  put  to 
work  to  cut  cost  of  distribution — 
“cut  prices  to  consumers,  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  public,  the  country,  and  the 
firm.” 


They  must  draw  out  the  persons 
being  interviewed  to  get  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  information,  and  they  must 
l)e  smart  enough  to  disregard  the 
inevitable  prevent  of  lying  answers.” 

Mr.  Howard  stated  that  certain 
methods  of  olitaining  interviews 
such  as  by  sending  personal  shop¬ 
pers  to  peojjle’s  homes  in  search  of 
information,  or  by  sending  sales 
clerks  around  to  their  friends  and 
relatives  to  get  an  idea  of  their 
needs,  or  by  .stopping  customers  in 
the  store  to  ask  them  what  they  are 
planning  to  buy  next  month,  have 
proved  entirely  inadequate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  scientific 
analysis  of  consumer  wants,  he 
claimed,  “begins  with  a  careful  pre¬ 
paration  of  questions  to  I)e  asked — 
questions  which  will  provide  all  the 
information  you  need  about  cus¬ 
tomer  preferences,  changing  trends, 
price  lining,  etc.  Trained  interview¬ 
ers  go  from  house  to  house  in  rep¬ 
resentative  areas  of  the  city,  until 
a  considerable  number  of  thousands 
of  interviews  are  obtained.  These 
are  then  codified  by  a  method  which 
mathematically  determines  when 
the  variables  have  been  eliminated 
and  accuracy  achieved.” 

Mr.  Howard  told  how  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  use  the  percentages  arrived 
at  in  interviewing  say  20,000  people. 


to  determine  how  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  of  a  city  will  buy.  “After 
a  thou.sand  or  two  interviews  have 
been-  completed,  the  results  are  en¬ 
tered  on  a  machine  which  sets  up 
the  resulting  percentages  alongside 
the  various  questions.  When  the 
next  2,000  interviews  come  in  they 
too  are  tabulated  in  the  same  way 
and  the  results  compared  with  the 
first  group.  The  same  method  is 
employed  by  each  group  of  one  or 
two  thousand  interviews  until  at 
last  the  percentages  tally.  When 
they  do,  it  means  that  the  point  of 
mathematical  accuracy  has  been 
reached.  Sometimes  this  takes  place 
after  only  five  or  seven  thousand  in¬ 
terviews.  In  very  complex  surveys 
it  takes  often  from  20  to  40  thou¬ 
sand  to  produce  the  point  of  cer¬ 
tainty.  When  that  point  is  reached, 
however,  you  have  the  facts. 

“If,  for  example,  among  20,000 
women  interviewed,  60%  of  them 
say  they  want  to  buy  sheets  in  your 
January  White  Sale  at  such  and 
such  a  price,  you  know  that  60% 
of  the  women  in  the  entire  city  want 
the  same  thing.  Therefore,  if  you 
take  the  entire  female  population  of 
the  city  and  multiply  it  by  that  60%, 
you  can  say  with  honesty  and  ac¬ 
curacy  that  so  many  hundred,  thou¬ 
sand  or  million  women  are  in  the 
market  for  sheets  at  that  price.  If 
you  don’t  get  them,  it’s  your  fault. 
They’re  there.” 

^Ir.  Howard  dispelled  the  idea 
that  interviews  are  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain.  “Women”,  he  said,  “are  more 
interested  in  merchandise  than  any¬ 
thing  else  except  their  families.” 
He  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  most 
valuable  by-products  of  personal  in¬ 
terviews  is  the  voluntary  comment 
from  housewives. 

“You  will  learn  a  great  many 
things  about  your  store  you  never 
knew  before  if  you  take  your  sur¬ 
vey  seriously.  You  will  learn  a  lot, 
too,  about  your  buyers  and  their 
ability  to  make  use  of  information 
which  may  run  counter  to  their 
buying  practices. 

“The  Administration  is  talking 
more  and  more  these  days  about 
the  consumer.  We  have  neglected 
her  for  a  long  time.  Now  we  must 
win  her  back.  The  forward  looking 
retailer  will  employ  a  more  scientific 
approach.  He  will  spend  more 
money  to  determine  beforehand 
what  his  market  wants  to  buy,  and 
then  he  will  waste  less  afterwards, 
because  the  principal  source  of 
waste — the  costly  promotion  of 
merchandise  that  the  public  doesn’t 
want — will  be  removed.” 


Store  Finds  Consumer  Survey  Practical  Aid  for 
Promotional  Planning 
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Disarmament  Conference  of  Advertisers  Urged 
At  Sales  Promotion  Meeting 


In  discussing  the  subject  “Elimi¬ 
nating  Deadwood  from  the  Sales 
IVomotion  Plan”,  Andrew  Con- 
nollv.  Publicity  Director,  Joseph 
Horne  Co..  Pittsburgh,  told  the 
Sales  Promotion  group  that  retail 
advertisers  must  bring  overhead 
down  and  watch  costs  if  they  are  to 
contril)ute  to  profitable  operation. 

In  this  i)eriod  of  rising  sales, 
there  exists,  he  claimed,  a  tendency 
to  relax  the  vigilance  which  retail¬ 
ers  have  exercised  to  keep  costs 
down  during  the  past  few  years. 
“We  justified  higher  advertising 
costs  during  poor  times,”  he  said, 
“in  the  belief  that  business  must  he 
jmrchased  at  any  cost ;  hut  we  can¬ 
not  continue  to  justify  these  high 
percentages  with  rising  sales  vol¬ 
ume.  Now  is  the  time  to  bring  our 
advertising  costs  into  line  with 
sound  operation  figures.”  In  ad¬ 
vising  a  disarmament  conference 
for  advertisers,  Mr.  Connolly  said. 
“Couldn’t  most  of  us  afford  to  use 
less  s])ace,  with  a  letter  chance  of 
being  read — and  reduce  our  adver¬ 
tising  costs  correspondingly?” 

In  his  o])inion,  there  is  less  dead- 
wood  in  sales  jiromotion  plans  to¬ 
day  than  for  many  years.  Frills 
and  fancies  have  been  pretty  well 
eliminated.  There  jX)ssibly  were 
some  cases  where  retailers  have 
gone  too  far  in  retrenchments.  As 
an  illustration,  he  pointed  to  certain 
in.stitutioual  efforts  made  in  more 
])rosi)erous  \ears  which  undoubted¬ 
ly  induenced  the  u])building  of  our 
businesses.  These,  he  believes, 
should  be  considered,  and  if  ad¬ 
visable,  restored. 

"We  must  continue  to  scrutinize 
our  publicity  efforts.”  ^Ir.  Con¬ 
nolly  declared,  "in  the  light  of  ex- 
pense  and  effectiveness,  and  justify 
our  procedure  in  the  terms  of  re¬ 
sults.  Routine  planning  is  the  thing, 
above  all.  against  which  we  must 
guard.  To  do  things  because  we 
did  them  before,  or  because  some¬ 
one  else  does  them  is  a  notorious 
failing  tif  the  retail  industry.  Docs 
it  pay/  is  the  question  we  should 
continually  ask  of  everything  we  do. 

“.\re  we  using  the  right  ])apers 
to  reach  the  ])eo])le  we  want  to  reach  ? 
M  hat  is  the  value  of  newspaper 
‘A  as  com])ared  with  newspaper 

— on  a  milline  basis;  on  a  basis 
of  results? 

“.\re  we  using  more  space  than 
is  necessarv  to  tell  our  storv — more 


than  peo])le  may  be  rea.sonably  ex¬ 
pected  to  read?  What  about  broad¬ 
sides  and  Shopping  News?  Has 
their  advent  raised  or  lowered  our 
advertising  cost  ? 

"Does  our  advertising  give  the 
public  the  store  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  it  wants?  Is  our  format  or 
layout  effective  for  our  purposes? 
Have  we  gone  to  extremes  in  over¬ 
size  art  work  and  display  lines? 
Could  we  not  get  more  departments 
into  our  daily  advertisements,  with 
imi)roved  service  to  our  readers  and 
better  results  for  ourselves?  Isn’t 
the  omnibus  type  the  logical  make¬ 
up  for  a  composite  organization  like 
a  department  store?” 

Mr.  Connolly  emphasized  that 
business-getting  is  the  real  function 
of  advertising,  and  that  its  disciples 
and  entire  staff  should  be  business- 
minded  and  should  count  costs  and 
weigh  results. 

-Another  promotional  effort  defi¬ 
nitely  questioned  by  Mr.  Connolly 
comprises  .store  stunts,  feature  at¬ 
tractions,  lectures,  etc.  He  pointed 
out  that  these  seem  to  be  on  the 
increase,  and  he  doubted  that  they 
justify  the  cost.  “Take  the  total 
e.xi)ensc  of  one  of  these  affairs  and 
divide  it  by  the  actual  attendance 
count,  and  discover  the  cost.  My 
e.xperience  is  that  the  average  runs 
pretty  close  to  two  dollars  a  head.” 

He  further  questioned  the  ex¬ 
penditure  for  interior  displays  and 
the  so-called  dramatization  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  “It  has  gotten  to  be  that 
some  of  us  don’t  believe  that  we  can 
sell  anything  any  more  without  a 
specially  built  shop  and  a  Norman 
Bel  Ceddes  setting.  I  agree  with 
the  premise  that  we  should  make 


our  stores  attractive  and  interesting 
hut  here  again  we  must  weigh  the 
co.sts  and  results. 

“What  about  Radio?  Are  we 
convinced  it  is  a  good  thing  because 
Pe])S(Klent  wouldn’t  be  on  the  air 
so  long,  if  it  weren’t ;  or  do  we  know 
from  our  own  results? 

“What  about  the  other  supidement- 
ary  mediums  on  our  lists?  Have 
they  increased  our  business  in  prop¬ 
er  ])roportion  to  their  increased 
costs,  or  are  they  there  because  we 
like  to  try  everything? 

“Are  we  endeavoring  to  cover  too 
much  ground  with  our  advertising 
appropriation?  The  domination  of 
one  or  two  mediums  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  scattering  our  efforts 
too  thin.  Taking  all  of  our  space 
in  one  paper  may  get  us  better  re¬ 
sults  than  unimpressive  space  in 
several.  In  this  day  of  so  many 
mediums  and  so  many  appeals  to  the 
iniblic  eye  and  ear,  the  necessity  for 
domination,  or  at  least  effective  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  mediums  we  use, 
seems  highly  important.  I  have 
known  advertisers  of  limited  appro¬ 
priations  who  have  won  recognition 
and  success  by  the  notable  use  of  a 
.single  medium — street  cars,  bill- 
lx)ards,  special  publications,  and 
even  ])rograms.  The  big  thing  is  to 
concentrate  sufficiently  to  get  re¬ 
sults.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Connolly  urg¬ 
ed  that  retail  advertisers  can  be  re¬ 
sult-minded  in  their  iniblicity  ef¬ 
forts.  He  pointed  out  that  advertis¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  major  items  in  our 
e-xpense  budget — exceeded  only  by 
wages  and  occupancy,  and  when  it 
goes  beyond  a  reasonable  figure,  it 
l)ecomes  a  burden  rather  than  an  aid 
to  economic  and  effective  distribu¬ 
tion.  “Our  job”,  he  said,  “is  to 
justify  its  existence — to  make  it  pay 
its  wav.” 


Publicity’s  Responsibility  in  Affairs  Outside  the  Store 


In  making  a  plea  that  jHiblicity 
men  should  broaden  their  vision 
with  reference  to  their  work,  I.  A. 
Hirschmann,  \''ice-President.  Saks- 
Fifth  -Avenue.  New  York,  submit¬ 
ted  that  the  publicity  manager’s  job 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  divisions, 
his  work  inside  the  store  and  his 
work  outside  the  store. 

-Along  with  the  revolutionary 
changes  in  other  aspects  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  life  and  organization,  the  sales 
l)romotion  man.  he  ])ointed  out, 
“has  been  subject  to  wide  and  sig¬ 
nificant  influences  for  the  future. 


Today  he  stands  at  the  crossroads. 
He  can  either  seize  the  opportunity 
to  become  a  vital  and  constructive 
principle  in  helping  retail  business 
find  its  ])rofitable  jjlace  in  the  sun, 
or  remain  relegated  to  the  position 
of  a  glorified  production  manager 
as  he  unfortunately  is  in  many 
cases.” 

Since  the  government  is  seeping 
more  and  more  into  the  functioning 
of  business,  in  his  opinion,  retailers 
should  become  more  articulate  and 
a  more  vital  force  in  placing  their 
views  effectively  before  the  public 
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and  the  government. 

“Whose  job  is  it  to  keep  apprais¬ 
ed  of  these  movements — the  agen¬ 
cies  which  animate  them,  and  the  in¬ 
struments  such  as  newspapers  and 
radio  which  disseminate  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  a  more  flexibly-minded 
public  today?  You  may  say  the 
president  of  the  store  or  the  general 
manager.  Correct.  Hut  he  is  one  man 
in  charge  of  the  entire  show.  He 
has  multifarious  duties.  One  of 
those  is  to  develop  and  utilize  expert 
help  from  alert  people  in  his  organi¬ 
zation  who  are  in  a  position  to  spe¬ 
cialize  on  some  vital  store  problem. 
The  jHihlicity  manager,  as  inter¬ 
mediary  between  the  store  and  the 
newspapers  of  the  community,  is  in 
a  strategic  position,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  news  and  current  activi¬ 
ties  vastly  influencing  the  store  and 
its  problems.  Does  he  then  build 
those  contacts  and  make  himself 
the  right  arm  of  the  president  to 
warn  him  of  government  move¬ 
ments,  to  utilize  these  agencies,  to 
keep  him  intelligently  informed ;  in 
short,  to  serve  as  his  public  eyes 
and  ears?  I  doubt  it.  In  very  few 
cases  is  this  so. 

Present  Opportunities 

“And  I  maintain  that  this  repre¬ 
sents  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
publicity  manager’s  job  if  he  sees  it 
as  something  more  valuable  than 
that  of  a  clearing  house  for  buyers. 
Especially  is  this  true  now,,  and  will 
it  be  true  of  the  future  with  its  vast 
implications  in  the  necessary  part¬ 
ner-relationship  between  govern¬ 
ment  and  business.’’ 

An  example  of  how  a  publicity 
man  can  take  a  more  active  inter¬ 
est  in  the  aflfairs  outside  the  store 
was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Hirsch- 
mann  when  he  referred  to  the  New 
York  City  Sales  Tax. 

“We  woke  up  one  morning  four 
or  five  days  before  Thanksgiving 
and  found  page  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers  full  of  rhe  sudden  disclosure 
that  we  had  either  to  accept  instant¬ 
ly  a  pig-in-the-poke  sales  tax  or  else 
starve  our  poor  on  Thanksgiving. 
And,  gentlemen,  when  you’re  told 
on  a  week-end  that  it’s  either  a  sales 
tax  or  else  no  Thanksgiving  for  the 
poor  next  Thursday,  you  take  the 
sales  ta.x.  It  is  only  one  of  a  series 
of  government  intrusions  into  busi¬ 
ness  without  business  being  pre¬ 
pared  to  state  its  case  and  fight  for 
its  autonomy.  Someone  has  to  keep 
his  eye  on  public  sentiment  and  the 
business’  place  in  the  world.  Am  I 


1.  A.  Hirschmann 

Recently  appointed  Vice-President  of 
Saks-Fifth  Avenue 


wrong  in  saying  that  it  is  not  only 
the  publicity  man’s  responsibility, 
but  opportunity?  I  do  not  think  so. 

“Now  if  there  is  one  thing  the 
publicity  director  is  expected  to  be 
versed  in,  it  is  in  dealing  with  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
public  mind  determines  where  we 
put  our  commas,  the  stance  of  our 
fashion  drawings,  the  emphasis  we 
put  on  our  various  wares.  I’ll  back 
the  publicity  department  against  the 
political  field,  any  day,  for  expert¬ 
ness  in  public  opinion — it  is  harder 
to  get  dollars  out  of  people  than  to 
get  votes;  any  campaign  treasurer 
will  tell  you  that.  But  I  won't  back 
the  publicity  department  if  it  over¬ 
looks  the  bet.  If  it  leaves  public 
affairs  entirely  to  politics,  naturally 
politics  is  going  to  run  them. 

Value  of  Newspaper  Contacts 

“Fortunately  for  him  he  has  part 
of  the  solution  to  his  problem  at 
hand.  It  consists  of  the  newspapers. 
By  intelligent  cooperation  with  them 
the  publicity  director  can  be  an  in¬ 
strument  by  which  the  store  keeps 
contact  with  public  affairs.  Keeping 
contact  with  public  affairs  does  not 
merely  means  reading  today’s  news¬ 
papers.  The  newspaper  is,  after  all, 
a  daily  record  concerned  largely 
with  the  present.  It  cannot  spend 
too  much  space  on  a  conjectural 
future.  But  any  good  newspaper 
man  is  better  informed  today  on 
things  of  tomorrow  than  we  are.  He 


knows  a  great  deal  that  isn’t  yet 
ready  for  type.  When  the  publicity 
director  employs  his  daily  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  newspapers  to  develop 
knowledge  of  public  events  shaping 
themselves,  for  transmission  to  his 
store,  he  will  be  suitably  exercising 
a  function  that  he  is  the  only  man 
in  the  organization  whose  job  equips 
him  to  exercise.’’ 

Mr.  Hirschmann  told  publicity 
men  how  they  might  become  more 
valuable  to  their  stores  and  gave  this 
as  an  example; 

“A  large  industry,  in  a  large  in¬ 
dustrial  city,  came  into  possession 
of  $lf».(100.000  worth  of  business, 
spread  over  three  years.  That  meant 
that  2.000  families  were  assured  an 
income  for  three  years,  at  least  half 
of  them  full  time.  It  was  in  the 
papers.  But  the  merchandi.se  men  in 
the  price  bracket  in  which  the  great 
])art  of  these  families’  purchases 
would  be  made,  were  depression- 
shocked.  They  had  reached  the 
.stage  where  their  lives  were  entire¬ 
ly  a  nightmare  of  cracking  down  on 
already  brittle  manufacturers,  and 
of  chasing  breaks  in  the  broken 
market.  They  had  forgotten  they 
were  sellers  as  well  as  buyers.  The 
publicity  department  told  them  of 
the  industry’s  good  luck.  The  pub¬ 
licity  men  worked  out  with  them  a 
promotion  directed  specifically  at 
this  compact  group.  It  worked.” 

Possibilities  to  Expect 

Other  developments  which  might 
aflfect  promotional  plans  or  jirice 
brackets  were  stressed — that  greater 
numbers  of  artisans  may  soon  be 
re-employed  because  of  housing  ac¬ 
tivities.  also  that  if  the  government 
creates  a  thousand  dollar  a  year 
bracket  and  puts  millions  of  per- 
-sons  into  it,  a  definite  purchasing 
class  will  he  formed. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Hirchsmann 
said,  “When  stocks  are  paying  divi¬ 
dends  and  buildings  are  paying  rent, 
there  will  be  as  much  chance  to  err 
as  there  was  when  everything  was 
in  collapse.  When  incomes  arc  up, 
there  will  still  be  a  great  low  income 
class.  Once  let  that  class  believe 
you  have  forgotten  them,  and  it  will 
find  places  that  are  run  especially 
for  it.  There  are  very  few  sizable 
stores  than  can  deal  exclusively  with 
a  single  stratum  of  the  population. 
Most  of  us  have  to  deal  with  sev¬ 
eral  price  brackets.  We  must  keep 
posted  on  the  developments  in  the 
daily  fortunes  of  each  price 
bracket.” 
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The  New  Importance  of 

'I'he  ye.ir  1935  deserves  a 
thorough,  well  jdanned  campaign  to 
resell  the  store  to  the  public,  accord¬ 
ing  to  H.  F.  Twomcy,  H.  F. 
Twoiney  Company,  Boston.  Mr. 
Twomey  approached  the  subject 
from  two  angles.  First,  what  is  the 
“new”  importance  of  store  selling 
publicity,  and  second,  what  can  he 
done  .about  it? 

“The  old  importance,”  he  said, 
“has  been  bound  up  with  the  growth 
of  competition  and  the  increasing 
necessity  for  an  individual  store  to 
stand  out  from  its  competition,  to 
do  things  differently,  to  build 
around  itself  a  ‘personality’  or  an 
individuality,  or  a  reputation — and 
then  to  express  that  (|uality  to  the 
public. 

“It  became  increasingly  clear  in 
the  general  development  of  retailing 
that  no  one  store  had  a  monopoly 
on  the  buying  genius  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  in  the  specific  develop¬ 
ment  of  buying  syndicates  and  asso¬ 
ciations  it  became  self  evident  that 
the  large  stores  could  buy  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  merchandise  as 
their  competitors.  So,  selling  the 
store  itself  became  important  and 
gradually  led  to  the  multitude  of 
services  and  special  activities. 

Holding  Patronage 

“The  new  importance,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “concerns  itself  with  the  de¬ 
pression.  We  all  know  that  during 
so  severe  an  economic  upheaval  as 
we  have  experienced,  great  numbers 
of  people  have  had  their  incomes 
sharply  reduced — other  great  num¬ 
bers  have  had  incomes  wiped  out  en¬ 
tirely.  Regardless  of  how  highly 
such  people  considered  their  fav¬ 
orite  store,  an  inevitable  cessation 
of  buying  occurred.  The  longer  that 
cessation  continues  the  more  telling 
is  the  danger  involved  to  the  store 
which  formerly  counted  these  people 
satisfied  customers. 

“They  have,  perhaps,  been  forced 
by  circumstances  to  a  character  of 
buying  far  different  from  their 
former  standard.  In  any  event,  as 
the  turn  comes  and  those  incomes 
increase,  they  are  exposed  to  the 
efforts  of  countless  other  stores  to 
garner  their  patronage.  Then,  now 
is  the  time,  it  would  seem,  for  a 
store  to  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  resell  that  customer.” 

Mr.  Twomey  criticized  the  belief 
that  because  the  customer  was  once 
on  a  store’s  books  her  return  to 
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buy  in  that  store  would  be  automatic 
and  simultaneous  with  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  ])revious  income.  There¬ 
fore,  he  emphasized  the  word  “new” 
throughout  his  discussion. 

“.\11  of  us  have  heard  times  with¬ 
out  number  the  exhortation — ‘Make 
every  ad  an  institutional  ad.’  Gen¬ 
erally,  this  has  followed  a  ringing 
condemnation  of  the  so-called  in¬ 
stitutional  ad.  Now,  I  have  no  quar¬ 
rel  with  this  point  of  view — the 
‘l^lease  the  pride  or  vanity  of  the 
boss’  type  of  ad,  or  the  institutional 
ad  written  almost  directly  to  some 
competitor.  That  type  of  store-sell¬ 
ing  publicity  has  no  place  now  nor 
has  it  ever  had  a  place  in  a  sound 
publicity  program. 

“The  trouble  is  we  go  to  extremes 
to  make  our  point  and  include  in 
our  generalized  condemnation  of  the 
moment  much  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  which  is  sound  and  worth  while 
in  building  a  store.  There  is  a  place 
.and  a  definite  place  for  such  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  if  it  be  soundly 
conceived  and  competently  execut¬ 
ed.” 

Pointing  to  the  hectic  activity  and 
pressure  for  time  in  the  advertising 
department,  Mr.  Twomey  stressed, 
“I  have  long  been  a  proponent  of 
the  sales  plan — not  as  a  fixed  and 
inimitable  bible,  but  as  a  weapon  by 
which  a  planned  course  can  be  de¬ 
veloped.  If  the  sales  plan  does  noth¬ 
ing  more,  it  forces  us  to  think — and 


in  the  pressure  of  a  hundred  and  one 
things  in  daily  retailing,  that  is  no 
mean  accomplishment.  But  entire¬ 
ly  aside  from  the  merchandise  sales 
planning.  I  believe  that  there  should 
i)e  equal  thought  given  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  store  selling  publici¬ 
ty  plan. 

“I  am  not  now  referring  to  the 
purely  institutional  ads,  if  any, 
which  are  to  be  presented.  The 
thought  in  mind  is  the  merchandise 
institutional  ads  which  can  be  de¬ 
veloped.  Perhaps  a  few  examples 
will  clarify  this  thought.  I  refer  to 
Filene’s  ‘I  want  a  dress’  series  which 
has  been  running  long  enough  to 
reach  number  165  or  thereabouts 
— or  Jordan  Marsh  Company’s 
‘Jordan  Presents’  and  its  ‘Leaders 
in  Fashion’  series — its  mail  order 
blank  series. 

“Whether  in  your  opinion  these 
are  good  or  poor  efforts,  they  do  il¬ 
lustrate  a  possibility  of  store-selling 
jHiblicity  which,  far  from  detract¬ 
ing  from  the  merchandise  presenta¬ 
tion.  actually  aids  it. 

“I  realize  full  well”,  he  stated, 
“the  institutional  continuity  of  sig¬ 
nature,  type,  etc.  but  such  series  pre¬ 
sent  the  ix)ssibility  of  idea  contin¬ 
uity — ^and  idea  continuity  can  be 
made  the  basis  of  sound  store  sell¬ 
ing  publicity.  But  no  such  idea  con¬ 
tinuity  is  possible  unless  there  is  a 
definite  plan  for  it.  I  am  convinced 
that  someone  must  plot  out  the 
things  which  a  store  does  to  make 
it  outstanding  and  then  plan  how  the 
idea  of  those  things  can  be  steadily 
jwesented  day  by  day.” 


Laboratory  Tests  Definitely  Increase  Sales 


Irwin  D.  Wolf,  Secretary,  Kauf- 
mann  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh,  stressed  the  value  and 
effectiveness  of  laboratory  tests  as 
a  means  of  increasing  sales.  “In 
order  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  the 
products  we  sell,”  Mr.  Wolf  said, 
“factual  data  resulting  from  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  merchandise  not  only 
aids  the  buyers  in  selecting  the 
better  of  competitive  products,  but 
also  enables  them  to  influence  the 
maintenance  of  definite  standards  of 
quality,” 

Mr.  Wolf  described  Kaufmann’s 
quality  campaign  as  follows: 

“Merchandise  that  has  been 
judged  by  a  laboratory  to  be  of 
superior  value  is  identified  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  label  stating  that  it  has 
been  ‘Evaluated  and  Approved  by 


the  Kaufmann  Fellowship  at  Mel¬ 
lon  Institute’.  This  symbol  is  used 
in  our  newspaper  copy  and  on  store 
signs  promoting  the  sale  of  tested 
items.  We  are  slowly  but  con¬ 
stantly  broadening  the  field  of  this 
symbol  of  scientifically  determined 
quality.  It  is  our  belief  that  it  has 
a  real  meaning  to  our  customers,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  represent  definitely 
superior  qualities  and  it  is  not  used 
merely  as  an  advertising  catch- 
phrase.  It  is,  however,  an  influ¬ 
ence  almost  impossible  to  measure 
in  terms  of  dollars  received. 

“I  would  like  to  mention  briefly 
the  success  of  our  promotion  of  one 
‘Evaluated  and  Approved’  item.  We 
have  a  semi-annual  sale  of  Tom 
Sawyer  boys’  shirts.  This  has  long 
been  a  big  event  in  the  eyes  of  our 
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customers,  for  all  of  them  know 
the  excellence  of  the  brand  and  they 
know  it  is  a  lx)na  fide  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise  of  our  regular  stock 
quality. 

“In  .\ugust,  1933,  we  first  used 
our  seal  of  quality  in  promoting 
these  shirts.  Prior  to  the  sale,  our 
fellowship  laboratory  selected  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fabric  than  the  one  we  had 
previously  had  cut  for  these  shirts. 
The  new  fabric  had  a  slightly  high¬ 
er  thread  count,  had  less  shrinkage 
in  washing  (though  lx)th  were 
Sanforized),  and  had  equal  burst¬ 
ing  and  tensile  strength.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  study  we  compared  our 
shirts  with  competing  brands  selling 
at  about  the  same  price  at  other 
than  sale  time.  All  these  shirts 
were  measured  in  all  directions  and 
then  washed  45  times  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  laundry,  and  again  measured 
after  the  first  and  each  subsequent 
fifth  washing.  Our  Tom  Sawyer 
shirts  lo.st  slightly  less  in  strength 
than  did  the  others,  but  more  im¬ 
portant,  the  average  shrinkage  was 
only  3.6%,  from  1.5  to  3%  less  than 
any  of  the  other  shirts.  Despite  this 
low  shrinkage  factor,  the  Tom 
Sawyer  shirts  made  up  according 
to  our  directions  were  more  gener¬ 
ously  cut  than  were  any  competi¬ 
tor’s. 

“In  August,  1933,  we  sold  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dozens  of  these  shirts. 
Our  advertising  featured  the  fact 
that  the  merchandise  had  lieen  eval¬ 
uated  by  scientific  technique.  In  our 
window  display  we  featured  new 
shirts  side  by  side  with  those  that 
had  been  subjected  to  45  launder¬ 
ings.  Bolts  of  the  full  color  range 
of  materials  were  used  as  a  back¬ 
ground.  In  the  foreground  were 
listed  the  comparisons  of  our  shirts 
with  brands  A,  B,  and  C.  Febru- 
ar)'’s  sale  was  of  1200  dozen,  the 
liest  February  sale  of  Tom  Sawyer 
in  all  the  years  we  have  carried  that 
brand.  In  August  of  this  year  we 
sold  an  increased  number  of  dozen. 

“Our  customers  regard  our  sym¬ 
bol  as  a  guarantee  backing  this  line 
they  know  so  well.  So  it  is.  Cus¬ 
tomers  buying  it  for  the  first  time 
commonly  ask  for  a  half  or  full 
size  larger  than  necessary  because 
they  previously  found  it  advisable 
with  other  brands.  Our  sales  people 
cannot  always  convince  them  that 
it  is  not  necessary.  Inevitably  the 
customer  who  has  purchased  3  or 
4  shirts  of  the  size  she  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  order  is  back  within  a  few 
days  to  exchange  the  unused  ones 


for  the  correct  size  marked  in  the 
collar.  Sanforized  shrunk  and 
scientifically  selected  fabrics  cut  lib¬ 
erally  and  to  the  proper  size  and 
then  well  constructed  into  Tom 
Sawyer  shirts  insure  customer  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  satisfaction. 

“We  do  regard  the  promotion  of 
tested  merchandise  as  well  worth 
while.  Consumers  are  constantly 
becoming  more  and  more  aware  of 
their  need  for  standards  by  which 


they  may  Ijecome  better  buyers.  It 
is  our  l)elief  that  the  technics  of 
science  serve  as  distinct  aids  to  us 
in  the  maintenance  of  quality  and 
serviceability  in  our  merchandise  by 
aiding  our  skilled  buyers  in  their 
selection.  The  influence  on  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  satisfaction  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  is  unmeasurable  but  tangi¬ 
ble.  ‘Quality  through  Science’  has 
been  the  keynote  of  many  of  our 
recent  large  promotions.” 


The  Year’s  Development  in  Advertising  Technique 


The  most  brilliant  art  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  year  is  “drawn  mon¬ 
tage” — an  offshoot  of  photomon¬ 
tage,  according  to  H.  C.  Bartlett, 
Publicity  Director,  Stern  Brothers, 
New  York. 

“The  principle  of  photomontage 
is  based  simply  on  double  exposure 
and  multiple  printing,  and  it  has 
been  used  effectively  for  some  time 
since  its  development  on  the  Euro- 
l)ean  continent.  It  remained  for  a 
New  York  store  to  adapt  this  sim¬ 
ple  treatment  to  drawings.  The 
effect  of  the  drawn  montage  can 
well  be  described  as  one  figure 
showing  through  another.  By  clever 
use  of  fine  line  and  flat  wash,  it  has 
been  possible  to  overlap  figures  and 
still  retain  the  detail  of  each. 

“The  practical  effects  of  the  mon¬ 
tage,  aside  from  its  artistic  merits, 
are  easily  seen.  It  actually  allows 
a  larger  number  of  items  to  be 
shown  in  limited  space.  It  makes 
for  more  grace,  ease  and  natural¬ 
ness  of  design.  It  has  eliminated 
the  customary  cropping,  mortising 
and  cutting  off  which  distinguish 
our  less  ingenious  methods.” 

Mr.  Bartlett  does  not  look,  how¬ 
ever,  for  a  wide  use  of  montage  art, 
because,  first,  it  requires  highly 
skilled  drawing,  and  second,  it  re¬ 
quires  highly  skilled  plate  making 
— both  of  which  are  expensive  and 
slow  for  the  average  user. 

Photography 

“Another  art  development  of  the 
year,”  he  continued,  “which  I 
place  second  to  the  drawn  montage 
is  new  in  treatment  and  use,  rather 
than  in  idea.  I  refer  to  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  specifically  to  its  con¬ 
sistent  use  by  a  New  York  store. 
Probably  no  other  retail  technique 
has  caused  more  controversy  than 
this. .  ,  Some  of  the  ‘beauty  boys’ 


don’t  like  it.  Yet  it  seems  to  work. 
Why?  I  have  a  few  personal  no¬ 
tions  on  the  subject.  I  suggest  the 
|50ssibility  that  customers  are  fed 
up  with  the  idealized  drawing, 
bored  by  its  universal  uses,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  tired  of  be¬ 
ing  fooled  by  its  exaggeration.  I 
have  a  hunch  that  the\'  are  increas¬ 
ingly  impressed  by  the  literalness, 
the  honesty,  the  actuality  of  a 
photograph. 

“Just  as  the  incredible  success  of 
last  year’s  ‘swatch’  promotion 
proved  to  us  all  over  again  that  our 
fundamental  job  is  to  get  into  as 
many  of  our  customers’  bands  as 
Ijossible,  the  approximation  of  the 
article  we  wish  to  sell  them,  so,  I 
believe,  photography  is  going  to 
prove  to  us  that  people  desire  to 
see  actually,  not  ideally,  what  they 
are  buying.” 

Admitting  definite  obstacles,  Mr. 
Bartlett  pointed  out  that  certain 
jirecautions  greatly  improve  the  re¬ 
production  of  photographs — such 
as  the  intelligent  use  of  lights  and 
shadows,  retouching,  careful  plate 
making,  the  holding  of  values,  and 
the  printing  of  the  halftone  on  a 
second  reproduction  page. 

Typography 

“As  regards  type,  the  general 
trend  seems  to  be  toward  simplicity, 
and  that  means  increased  use  of 
the  sans  serif  faces:  the  Futura, 
Kabel,  etc.  families,  which  give  a 
desired  effect  of  modernity.  A  more 
interesting  problem  in  connection 
with  type,  is  the  use,  instead  of  the 
customary  eight  or  ten  point  body 
copy  type,  of  fourteen  point,  and 
in  some  cases,  even  larger  type. 
One  New  York  store  in  particular 
has  been  consistent  in  the  use  of 
larger  type  in  the  description  of 
merchandise.  The  effect  is  of  neces- 
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.sity  a  far  briefer  message,  due  to 
the  size  of  type,  and  the  heading 
it  requires. 

"Personally,  having  been  brought 
lip  in  the  tradition  of  large  head¬ 
ings  and  their  complement  of  neat 
blocks  of  eight  or  ten  point  copy, 
it  is  hard  for  my  eye  to  become 
attracted  by  even  lines  of  large 
copy  set  in  white  space.  It  seems 
no  more  than  logical  that  larger 
copy  type,  properly  set  in  white, 
should  be  more  easily  readable.  Be¬ 
ing  accustomed,  and  certainly  pre¬ 
judiced  in  favor  of  a  different  us¬ 
age,  I  must  admit  frankly  that  it  is 
not  as  attractive  to  me. 

“In  the  field  of  layout,  there  have 
been  fewer  noticeable  trends.  The 
best  jobs  of  the  year,  in  my  opinion, 
feature  an  intelligent  use  of  our 
one  common  commodity,  white 
space.  I  have  heard  certain  intelli¬ 
gent  users  of  white  space  called 
wasteful.  Why  wasteful?  Not  be¬ 


cause  more  space  has  been  used, 
but  because  smaller  type  and  illus¬ 
tration  has  been  surrounded  by 
white.  If  in  the  same  si)ace,  over¬ 
sized  art  and  tyj)e  had  been  jammed 
uj)  to  the  borders,  there  would  be 
no  criticism  of  wastefulness. 

“What  were  the  outstanding 
trends  in  copy  during  the  past  year  ? 
I  should  say  that  brilliant  indivi¬ 
dual  efforts  or  brand  new  effects 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
There  was  a  real  and  laudable 
slackening  off  in  the  hysteria  and 
panic  type  of  jiap  we  were  dishing 
out  in  such  large  quantities  during 
the  previous  two  or  three  years. 
Umlerstatement  is  gaining  follow¬ 
ers.  The  great  personal  collective 
pronoun  ‘we’  is  dropping  into  more 
disuse.  Factual  and  informative 
copy  is  coming  to  the  fore,  and 
above  all,  honesty  is  showing  her 
fair  head  through  the  jiicas  and 
lines  again.” 


How  One  Newspaper  Helps  Its  Advertisers 


After  preliminary  studies  on  the 
relative  pressure  of  advertising  lin¬ 
age  on  different  merchandise  clas¬ 
sifications  and  studies  of  price 
lines,  it  was  decided  to  stop  selling 
space  as  such  and  “to  go  out  and 
try  to  get  the  most  interesting  mer¬ 
chandise  we  could  find”  based  on 
the  results  obtained  from  shopping 
the  stores,  according  to  the  selling 
plan  conceived  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal  for  itself  and  of  in¬ 
terest  to  its  advertisers  as  outlined 
by  William  E.  Robinson,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director. 

“We  began  to  translate  circula¬ 
tion”,  Mr.  Robinson  said,  “  in  terms 
of  jjeople — what  they  needed  and 
wanted — what  prices  would  attract 
them  in  greatest  numbers — and 
when.  But  that  was  only  the  begin¬ 
ning;  and  we  were  not  able  to  put 
the  new  philosophy  of  our  job  into 
concrete  practical  performance. 

“There  was  a  lapse  of  some  time, 
until  about  eighteen  months  ago  1 
decided  to  go  into  the  thing  earn¬ 
estly.  We  set  up  a  regular  shop¬ 
ping  department,  designed  in  the 
beginning  to  find  out  specifically 
just  what  our  newspaper  could  sell 
best.  We  shopped  every  item  we 
ran  from  department  stores  and 
leading  specialty  shops.  We  took 
traffic  counts  of  people  at  the  coun¬ 
ter  selling  the  advertised  item  four 
times  a  day — or  more  often  in  out- 
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standing  events.  On  the  basis  of 
this  traffic  count,  we  rated  the  ads, 
‘good’,  ‘fair’  or  ‘bad’  in  result. 
We  then  endeavored  to  have  these 
findings  confirmed  or  corrected  by 
the  stores  themselves.  This  was  dif¬ 
ficult  in  some  places,  and  at  that 
time  we  had  to  throw  out  a  lot  of 
reports  because  we  couldn’t  be  sure 
of  them.  Despite  this,  however, 
we  had  achieved  at  the  outset  a  very 
valuable  asset. 

Improved  Selling 

“The  representatives  of  our  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  were  becoming 
acutely  conscious  of  merchandise. 
They  were  beginning  to  get  an  in¬ 
tense  interest  in  and  a  feeling  for 
the  kind  of  merchandise  we  could 
sell  best.  They  began  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  needs  and  wants  of 
our  readers.  And  they  became  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that,  after  all. 
that’s  what  we  were  selling — the 
needs  and  wants  of  our  readers. 
Their  conversations  with  advertis¬ 
ers  were  pitched  on  a  much  more 
intelligent  plane,  from  the  advertis¬ 
er’s  ix)int  of  view. 

“Of  course  after  we  began  to  put 
a  flock  of  successful  result  stories 
on  each  man’s  desk  every  morning, 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  begin 
to  use  these  as  evidence  of  the 
strong  pulling  power  of  the  paper. 
That  was  not  exactly  as  we  had  in¬ 


tended  it  in  the  beginning,  but  it 
l)robably  did  result  in  our  getting 
more  advertising  of  the  kind  of 
items  that  were  successful  for  the 
advertiser.  What  we  really  wanted 
in  the  beginning  was  to  get  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  the  needs  and 
wants  of  our  readers  so  that  we 
could  give  this  information  to  our 
advertisers  for  their  guidance. 

“You  may  be  interested  to  know, 
incidentally,  that  our  shoppers  are 
completely  dissociated  from  our 
selling  organization,  and  they  are 
given  no  information  whatsoever 
with  respect  to  the  ordinary  adver¬ 
tising  factors  such  as  circulation, 
rate,  linage,  etc  We  have  never 
employed  a  shopper,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  who  ever  worked  in  a  re¬ 
tail  store.  We  don’t  want  them  to 
know  anything  about  retailing,  and 
we  don’t  want  them  to  know  any 
more  about  merchandise  than  the 
average  consumer  knows. 

“After  about  six  months  of  con¬ 
centrating  on  our  own  newspaper, 
we  began  to  shop  the  principal  items 
advertised  in  other  newspapers. 
We  wanted  to  get  a  broader  picture 
than  any  one  newspaper’s  experi¬ 
ence  would  afford.  We  have  been 
doing  this  now  for  a  year. 

The  Findings 

“We  have  come  to  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  conclusions.  We  find  that 
a  high  proportion  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  unproductive  be¬ 
cause  of  bad  timing.  It  is  our  ob¬ 
servation  that  less  than  50%  of  the 
items  advertised  in  all  papers  are 
right  in  all  four  elements  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  price,  time  and  complete 
item-description  in  the  copy. 
Wherever  a  major  difficulty  exists 
in  advertising — it  is  in  the  merchan¬ 
dising  behind  the  advertising,  and 
not  usually  in  the  advertising  itself. 

“In  recent  months  we  have  gone 
beyond  the  mere  shopping  of  adver¬ 
tisements.  Our  shoppers  go  through 
the  principal  stores,  and  make  up  a 
list  each  day  of  the  items  that  seem 
to  be  creating  the  best  traffic  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  or  not  they  have 
been  advertised.  From  this  we  com¬ 
pile  each  day  a  list  of  the  best  sell¬ 
ers,  and  ear-mark  those  that  were 
advertised.  We  prepare  a  weekly 
and  monthly  summary  of  our  ob¬ 
servations. 

“All  this  information,  including 
the  shopping  reports  on  advertise¬ 
ments  is  studied  by  our  salesmen. 
The  information  is  used  in  various 
stores  in  various  ways,  depending 
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uixin  our  representative’s  judgment 
in  the  particular  need  or  require¬ 
ments  of  the  stores.  Some  of  the 
old-line  advertisers  in  our  news]iaper 
who  have  carefully  studied  it  over  a 
period  of  years  and  analyzed  it  in 
comparison  with  other  newspapers, 
may  have  little  or  no  use  for  this 
service  and  information.  But  it  is 
use<l  to  great  advantage  hy  others. 

“It  is  impossible  for  me  to  evalu¬ 


ate  for  you  in  specific  terms  just 
how  beneficial  this  work  has  l)een 
from  an  internal  standpoint.  Our 
representatives  have  become  stu¬ 
dents  of  tbe  consumer  needs  and 
wants  in  the  particular  circulation 
which  they  represent :  they  have 
information  which  makes  possible  an 
intelligent  conversation  with  an  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  or  a  merchandise 
manager  or  a  buyer.” 


Schuster’s  Sales  Promotion  Set-Up 


Carefully  conceived,  detailed  plans 
have  been  found  vitally  necessary 
for  the  eflfective  promotion  of  a 
three-store  organization,  according 
to  Ray  F.  Kiett,  Publicity  Director, 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Company,  Milwau¬ 
kee. 

'  Schuster’s  consists  of  three  outly¬ 
ing  metropolitan  stores  apjiroxi- 
mately  the  same  in  volume  poten¬ 
tialities  and  identical  in  merchandise 
assortments.  "Every  time  the  store 
is  publicized.”  Mr.  Kieft  pointed 
out,  “it  is  requisite  that  three  stages 
be  set  simultaneously,  and  wherever 
special  trimmings  are  involved  out¬ 
side  of  routine  conduct,  a  plan  for 
three-way  exploitation  is  demanded. 
This  is  one  reason  we  believe  in 
carefully  detailed  plans,  in  writing, 
especially  for  the  organization  of 
imixirtant  promotional  events.” 

Mr.  Kieft  gave  his  opinion  that 
regardless,  however,  of  the  number 
of  stores,  the  publicity  office  must 
be  close  to  the  point  of  contact  with 
the  buying  of  merchandise — espe¬ 
cially  with  merchandise  which  lends 
itself  to  big  departmental  promotion. 
“Obviously  a  publicity  manager,”  he 
said,  “will  do  a  more  thorough  and 
enthusiastic  job  if  he  has  been  given 
the  opportunity  of  being  exposed  to 
the  act  of  purchasing  the  goods.  I 
do  not  mean  that  he  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  every  time  a  big  order  is  be¬ 
ing  considered.  But  his  judgment 
should  be  appealed  to  whenever  the 
buyer  or  merchandise  man  senses 
something  new,  something  with 
great  .sales  possibilities,  or  some¬ 
thing  that  will  demand  quick  or  out- 
of-the-ordinary  promotional  treat¬ 
ment.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a 
publicity  director  might  suggest  or 
inject  a  valuable  idea  to  the  buyer 
before  the  final  purchase  order  is 
signed.” 

Mr.  Kieft  listed  the  four  general 
promotional  efforts  which  carry  the 
maximum  volume  possibilities: 

“1.  A  regular  recurring  event  held 


annually  or  semi-annually  in  the 
store. 

“2.  An  item  which  has  proved  a 
.success  in  another  out-of-town  store. 

“3.  .\  si)ecial  big  lot  of  wanted 
merchandise  that  a  department  may 
have  been  fortunate  in  securing  off- 
price. 

“4.  A  new  fashion  item,  which 
first  sampled  out  by  a  small  pur¬ 
chase,  indicates  big  sales  possibili¬ 
ties  if  gone  after  vigorously  .  ,  . 
preferably  before  competitors  decide 
to  attack  the  same  thing. 

“After  the  merchandise  and  pub¬ 
licity  offices  are  jointly  enthused 
over  the  possibilities  of  any  given 
departmental  promotion,  we  go  to 
work — not  just  with  the  buyer  of 
that  particular  department  —  but 
with  every  .so-called  non-selling  de¬ 
partment  that  may  have  anything 
to  do  with  making  our  plans  100 
])er  cent  successful.  Employment 
department,  training,  service  depart¬ 
ment,  etc.,  are  all  taken  in  soon 
enough  that  they  may  function  best 
in  their  respective  manners.” 

As  an  illustration  of  the  planning 
and  execution  of  an  important  event, 
Mr.  Kieft  described  the  selling  plan 
which  is  developed  jointly  with  the 
publicity  office,  divisional  merchan¬ 
dise  man  and  buyer  for  their  .semi¬ 
annual  sale  of  shirts.  The  plan 
consists  of  twelve  points: 

“  1 .  1  .'iOO  dozen  men’s  shirts  to  go 
on  sale  Saturday,  August  4,  and 
^londay,  August  6,  (companion  sale 
of  200  dozen  ties  at  55c). 

“2.  Quota — Saturday  —  $10,000; 
Mcmday — $6,000  (This  amount  then 
broken  down  for  each  of  our  three 
stores). 

“3.  Advertising :  Schuster’s  Week¬ 
ly — (Saturday  and  Monday)  full 
page,  page  1.  Friday  night  news¬ 
papers,  3  columns.  Journal  and  Wis¬ 
consin  News.  For  Monday’s  busi¬ 
ness  50  inches  Sunday  Sentinel  (for 


those  events  we  believe  in  covering 
all  major  media). 

“4.  Windows :  Corner  window  at 
each  store.  Display  manager  to  sub¬ 
mit  sketch  one  week  prior  to  sale. 

“5.  Department  layout  —  expand 
into  first  4  aisle  squares  adjacent 
to  department. 

“6.  .Signs.  Special  bracket  signs 
to  be  placed  on  each  aisle  square. 
.Also  two  full  sheet  signs  up  in  each 
parking  station. 

"7.  Interior  store  display  to  in¬ 
clude  special  easel  board  stands  at  all 
elevator  fronts,  each  displaying  3 
shirts  with  ad  co])y  mounted.  Dis¬ 
play  manager  to  work  with  depart¬ 
ment  at  an  aisle  display. 

“8.  .S])ecial  help  to  be  only  those 
with  ])revious  men’s  furnishing  ex¬ 
perience.  Buyer  to  hold  final  meet¬ 
ing  with  all  help  15  minutes  before 
store  opening  Saturday.  Each  sales 
jierson  to  receive  individual  quota. 

“9.  b'mployees’  business  to  be  sol¬ 
icited  by  special  bulletin  out  Friday 
and  employee  entrance  display  Fri¬ 
day  morning  and  evening.  .Also, 
special  display  in  recreation  rooms 
and  third  floor  controller’s  office. 

“10.  Friday  and  Saturday  Cash¬ 
iers’  desks  to  pass  out  5000  enclos¬ 
ures  to  all  getting  checks  cashed. 

“11.  Schuster  Weekly  ad  to  be 
])osted  on  all  factory  bulletins, 
where  ]X)ssible. 

“12.  Regular  Saturday  morning 
radio  broadcast  by  Nancy  Grey. 
Copies  of  the  foregoing  outline, 
])repared  by  the  publicity  director 
about  two  weeks  prior  to  the  event, 
are  sent  to  Merchandise  Manager, 
Buyer,  12th  and  Mitchell  Street 
store  managers,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  display  head  and  operative 
manager.  We  believe  that  having  a 
detailed,  written  plan  out  in  the 
hands  of  these  various  people  not 
only  assures  complete  follow- 
through  on  the  program,  but  also 
gives  the  buyer  a  feeling  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  that  the  entire  house  is 
back  of  him  on  his  coming  promo¬ 
tion.” 

Air.  Kieft  pointed  out  that  what¬ 
ever  the  event  may  be,  “it  certainly 
facilitates  selling  to  have  the  various 
store  executives  concerned  in  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  ways  and  means  to 
handle  it  best.  We  are  convinced 
that  merely  running  a  ‘page’  adver¬ 
tisement  for  the  best  of  merchandise 
is  short-sighted  unless  down  to  the 
last  extra  salesgirl,  everyone  knows 
his  or  her  part  in  the  show.  The 
obvious  conclusion:  It  pays  to  co¬ 
ordinate  selling  activities.” 
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Know  Your  Customer — A  Requisite  to  Successful 
Storekeeping 


I'lio  vital  importance  of  customer 
analvsis  as  it  appertains  to  success¬ 
ful  merchandising  was  made  apj^ar- 
ent  in  the  talk  ,<,dven  by  Mrs.  John 
Cortland  Podester,  Publisher’s  Spe¬ 
cial  Representative,  .Vctc  York 
American,  before  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  (iroup.  Mrs.  Podester  made 
manv  observations  on  what  the  cus¬ 
tomer  thinks  of  retailers,  who  re¬ 
marked  afterwards,  “We  can’t  deny 
one  of  them.”  S])ace  limitations  in 
this  issue  of  The  Bclletin  make 
it  necessary  to  summarize  and  quote, 
without  further  discussion,  as  many 
as  i)Ossihle  of  the  i)oints  made. 

“1.  Women  don’t  know  why  a 
store  so  often  advertises  a  piece  of 
merchandise  yet  fails  to  tell  the  tele¬ 
phone  girls  about  it — resulting  in 
answers  such  as  ‘Are  you  sure  it 
was  at  P>lank’s? — Where  did  you 
see  it  advertised?  etc.’ 

“2.  Women  cannot  understand 
why  a  store  will  tell  them  about  1400 
count  linen  handkerchiefs,  when 
1400  doesn’t  mean  so  very  much  to 
them,  yet  when  advertising  a  gas 
stove,  for  e.xample,  will  often  omit 
the  width,  depth,  height  of  stove 
and  size  of  the  oven. 

“.3.  Women  can’t  understand  why 
very  often  a  store  has  a  quarter-page 
advertisement  offering  two  decks  of 
cards  for  44c,  regular  value  50c^ — 
or  some  equally  small  item  and  yet 
in  the  same  store  hundreds  of  new 
things  arrive  in  the  housewares  de¬ 
partment  which  are  kept  a  deep  dark 
secret — things  women  have  been 
looking  for  hut  did  not  even  know 
they  were  manufactured.  In  sub¬ 
mitting  a  list  of  some  25  houseware 
gadgets  to  100  women,  only  one 
woman  knew  what  all  of  the  items 
were,  and  less  than  half  of  the  wom¬ 
en  knew  about  one-third  of  the 
things — yet  of  the  100  there  was  at 
least  one  or  more  things  that  all  of 
them  wanted. 

“4.  Why  are  stores  so  anxious  to 
sell  merchandise  to  women  at  half 
the  price  they  are  willing  to  pay  for 
it?  For  example,  last  summer  in 
and  around  New  York  a  check  was 
made  late  in  June,  which  disclosed 
that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
women  interested  in  going  to  the 
shore  had  been  in  the  water  and  less 
than  one-fourth  had  purchased  bath¬ 
ing  suits,  although  most  of  them  ex¬ 
pected  to  purchase  them  for  the 


Fourth  of  July.  Yet  the  last  week 
in  June  stores  were  already  offering 
beach  apparel  at  half  ])rice.  Women 
can't  understand  why  most  stores 
clear  summer  ai)parel  right  after 
July  4th  when  the  greatest  number 
of  summer  vacations  are  the  last 
two  weeks  in  Julv  on  through  Labor 
Day. 

“5.  The  average  customer  cannot 
understand  why  a  store  will  otfer 
most  attractive  summer  furniture  in 
.\pril  and  say  nothing  or  very  little 
about  it  in  June,  when  she  is  ready 
to  purchase. 

“6.  In  the  heat  of  August  a  wom¬ 
an  can’t  understand  why  she  is  con¬ 
fronted  only  with  dark  crepes  and 
satins  and  even  velvets,  when  what 
she  wants  is  real  summer  dresses. 
She  likes  the  idea  of  buying  eyelets 
in  January  at  around  $3,  because 
she  knows  that  when  she  needs  them 
in  July  they  will  be  most  difficult 
to  find  and  twice  that  price. 

“7.  The  average  woman  customer 
feels  she  must  be  the  only  one  in 
the  whole  city  who  is  not  going  on 
either  a  winter  cruise  or  south,  as 
so  much  attention  is  j^aid  to  the 
cruise  shops.  Then  when  that  same 
average  customer,  school  teachers, 
women  with  children  at  school,  is 
able  to  go  on  an  Easter  vacation, 
most  of  the  cruise  shops  have  gone 
and  she  has  a  most  difficult  time 
finding  suitable  apparel.  Stores  ad¬ 
vertise  to  and  prepare  convenient 
sbojis  for  the  college  student,  yet 
the  business  girl  who  is  home  and 
buys  all  year  round  is  just  a  nobody. 

“8.  Women  can’t  understand  so 
many  stores’  attitude  about  cash 
customers  versus  charge  customers. 
In  no  other  establishment  but  re¬ 
tailing  is  she  who  pays  cash  looked 
ui)on  less  favorably  than  she  who 
makes  the  store  wait  from  30  to  60 
or  more  days.  Women  have  learned 
that  a  charge  account  is  as  magic — 
returns,  adjustments,  special  serv¬ 
ice  are  all  rendered  to  the  charge 
customer,  and  many  women  main¬ 
tain  them  for  self-protection  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  convenience. 

“9.  Women  can’t  understand  why 
when  a  store  has  erred  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer  telephones  and  if  she  resides 
outside  of  the  5c  telephone  limit  she 
has  to  pay  through  long  waiting  for 
the  store’s  mistake.  She  can’t  un¬ 
derstand  again,  if  she  returns,  in 


jKTson,  a  wrong  size  or  defective 
merchandise  that  the  store  has  sent 
her,  why  she  first  has  to  go  to  the 
department,  then  to  the  iloor-man, 
then  to  an  adjustment  de.sk,  and 
then  often  to  the  department  again. 

“10.  Time  and  again  wfmicn  will 
t  •!!  with  what  difficulty  they  tried  to 
decide  ui)on  one  of  two  objects 
only  to  have  the  salesperson  induce 
them  to  send  out  both,  which  re- 
sidts  in  one  return.  So  often  a 
woman  spends  a  whole  day  in  the 
stores  and  the  store  attempts  to  de¬ 
liver  the  merchandise  on  the  same 
day  she  made  the  purchase,  not  find¬ 
ing  any  one  at  home.  Then,  too,  in 
order  to  avoid  excessive  delivery 
cost,  many  women  will  ask  not  to 
have  something  delivered  until  a 
definite  day,  knowing  that  they  will 
be  at  home,  but  the  request  is 
ignored. 

“11.  Women  can’t  understand 
why  all  stores  don’t  so  tag  all  ap- 
l)arel.  that  the  tag  can’t  be  re¬ 
moved,  or  if  the  tag  on  the  garment 
is  removed  it  can’t  be  exchanged. 
They  want  to  be  protected  from 
women  who  don’t  hesitate  to  wear 
and  return  an  item — especially  foun¬ 
dation  garments. 

■‘12.  It  is  hard  for  women  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  stores  have  two  blouse 
departments  and  why  if  she  shops 
at  one  and  is  not  satisfied  with  any¬ 
thing  there,  she  is  not  referred  to 
the  second  department.  Prices  in 
both  departments  often  overlap,  and 
all  in  all  to  her  it  is  very  confusing, 
as  are  two  hat  departments  or  two 
shoe  departments. 

“13.  Most  women  can’t  under¬ 
stand  why  stores  don’t  make  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  sell  something  additional — 
something  that  they  wanted  when 
they  i)urchased  one  article  but  did 
not  tbink  about  then  nor  did  the 
store  suggest  the  second  or  related 
article.  Women  all  or  nearly  all  are 
of  the  opinion  that  now  they  buy 
merchandise  but  are  sold  very  little. 
For  example,  when  a  child  is  fitted 
with  shoes  in  the  winter  and  they 
are  a  size  larger  than  the  old  ones, 
Aery  few  women  have  found  that 
salesjiersons  suggest  fitting  rubbers 
or  overshoes.  When  women  are 
buying  evening  gowns,  a  new  foun¬ 
dation  is  often  required,  yet  in  very 
few  stores  is  there  any  connection 
between  foundation  garments  and 
outer  garments.  There  are  dining 
room  tables  sold  and  if  the  salesman 
suggested  that  he  send  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  table  to  the  department 
selling  table  pads,  the  sale  would 
often  be  made.” 
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The  Personnel  Group 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

1935-1936 


Chairman 

Isabella  Brandow 
Lord  &  Taylor 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Executive  Committee 
Isabella  Brandow 
Lucinda  W.  Prince 
Farrar  McM.  Cobb 
Ruth  L'agundus 
Frank  C.  Healey 


It  is  a  time  of  change  and  revision,  of  re-evaluation,  of  new 
standards  in  relation  to  everything  that  affects  the  personnel  of 
stores.  The  scope  of  our  work  has  broadened  in  the  years  that  have 
witnessed  its  development  from  small,  unorganized  beginnings  to 
its  present  established  place  in  store  operation.  All  that  has  been 
learned,  all  that  has  been  gained  as  the  years  have  passed,  is  ours 
to  use  as  we  help  in  the  building  of  a  better  order.  Let  us  work 
unitedly,  sharing  our  experience,  and  thereby  hasten  its  coming. 


Isabella  Brandow 


Chairman  Emeritus 


Lucinda  W.  Prince 
Prince  School  of  Store 
Service  Education 
Boston,  Mass. 


Frances  Burger 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Farrar  McM.  Cobb 
B.  Altman  &  Co. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Lew  B.  Day 
J.  C.  Penney  &  Co. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ruth  Fagundus 
Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co. 
Baltimore.  Md. 


Anne  Haynes 

D.  H.  Holmes  Company,  Ltd. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Frank  C.  Healey 
James  McCreery  &  Co. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Eleanor  O’Brien 
Neusteter’s 
Denver,  Colo. 


William  H.  Roper 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Elinor  Scribner 
E.  T.  Slattery  Company 
Boston,  Mass. 


James  W.^TSON 
Bullock’s  Wilshire 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A  Message  from  the  Chairman 


ISABELLA  BRANDOW 

Director  of  Training,  Lord  and  Taylor,  Nczu  York,  N.  Y. 


^^OOD  working  conditions;  opportunity  for  every  employee  to 
learn;  the  building  of  employer-employee  relationships  on  a 
basis  of  understanding  and  trust;  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  indi¬ 
vidual  growth — these  are,  and  always  have  been,  the  aims  of  per¬ 
sonnel  workers.  Today  these  objectives  are  more  clearly  perceived 
and  more  earnestly  sought  than  ever  before.  This  greater  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  need  of  personnel  policies  that  are  broadly  conceived 
and  applied  with  fairness,  points  to  a  year  rich  in  opportunity 
for  the  Personnel  Group. 


Georgia  F.  Wittich 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Personnel  Sessions  Strike  Practical  Note 

Training,  Employment,  Employee  Goodwill, 

Store  Service  Standards  Are  Topics 


IX  the  I’ersoiiiiel  Sessions  of  the 
24th  Animal  Convention  a  num- 
her  of  vital  problems  connected 
with  trainiiifj  and  employment  were 
discussed  and  if  they  were  not  com¬ 
pletely  solved  at  least  some  very 
constructive  plans  and  suggestions 
were  offered.  Theory  was  notably 
lacking  in  the  jiresentations.  Instead, 
definite  procedure  was  outlined  and 
reasons  were  given  in  support  of 
it.  Wliy  "voluntary  training  clas¬ 
ses”  are  included  in  the  curriculum 
of  one  store  and  how,  in  another, 
buyers  are  trained  to  show  their 
salespeople  how  to  increase  the  unit 
sale,  were  tw’o  convincing  addresses 
of  e.xceptional  interest  and  value. 

The  building  of  employee  good¬ 
will  was  the  keynote  of  a  session 
devoted  to  employment  problems. 
The  attitude  of  employees  as  affect¬ 
ed  by  exits  and  entrances,  dress 
regulations,  the  store  lunch  room 
and  systems  governing  employee 


By  Laura  V.  Harter 
Director  of  Training 
Bloomingdalc’s,  Nc^v  York  City 

.■Xmong  all  the  lacks  and  limita¬ 
tions  today,  perhaps  the  most  prev¬ 
alent  ones  are  limitation  of  busi¬ 
ness  hours  and  consequent  lack  of 
time.  It  is  difficult  to  find  anyone 
who  leaves  his  post  at  the  closing 
of  business  with  the  day’s  work 
finished,  and  almost  anyone  when 
questioned,  will  say  that  he  cannot 
take  any  part  of  his  working  day  to 
study  and  make  preparation  for  an 
advanced  job. 

In  department  stores,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  those  in  New  York  City 
and  vicinity  the  expression  "  I  want 
to  get  ahead”,  or  the  question  “How 
can  I  get  ahead?”  is  heard  so  fre¬ 
quently  that  one  cannot  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  the  ambition  which 
drives  department  store  workers. 
Stores  on  the  other  hand,  are  con¬ 
stantly  confronted  with  the  prob- 
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purchases,  was  discussed  with  an 
o])enness  and  breadth  of  view  con¬ 
sonant  with  the  spirit  of  these 
changing  times.  A  paper  on  ‘The 
Handling  of  Dismissals”  faced  the 
situation  squarely  in  a  frank  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  hazards  attendant 
upon  this  difficult  phase  of  employ¬ 
ment  technique. 

Concluding  the  formal  sessions 
was  a  stimulating  talk  on  “A  Cus¬ 
tomer’s  Idea  of  (jood  Store  Ser¬ 
vice”  by  Miss  .\lice  Hughes,  of  the 
Xc7t’  York  American,  in  which  the 
])oint  was  made  that  the  abundant 
service  and  entertainment  offered 
the  customer  of  today  by  various 
agencies  outside  of  stores  has  made 
her  a  much  more  e.xacting  patron 
than  her  predecessor  of  a  decade 
ago. 

The  pa^iers  read  at  these  provoc¬ 
ative  sessions  are  presented  almost 
in  full  in  the  following  pages. 


lem  of  finding  individuals  who  are 
personally  suitable  and  whose  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  qualify  them  to 
take  the  responsibilities  of  junior 
executives,  to  be  advanced  in  turn, 
to  major  executive  jobs  as  openings 
occur. 

Managers  of  stores  are  becoming 
increasingly  confident  that  it  is  good 
]x»licy  and  preferable  practice  to 
promote  from  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  if  there  is  within  it  a  qualified 
jierson  prepared  for  the  advance¬ 
ment. 

Because  of  these  factors, — the 
ambition  of  individuals  to  prepare 
themselves  for  greater  usefulness, 
the  benefit  to  the  store  of  having 
a  group  of  workers  prepared  to  take 
advanced  positions  in  emergencies, 
and  the  lack  of  time  during  store 
hours  for  study  and  education,  there 
has  arisen  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  department  store  employees  for 
voluntary  training  classes  to  be  held 
outside  of  store  hours. 


To  meet  this  demand,  the  Bloom- 
ingdale  Educational  Department 
holds  evening  classes  between  the 
hours  of  6 :30  and  7 :30,  each  class 
meeting  twice  a  week.  Before  the 
code  was  adojited  it  was  much  sim¬ 
pler  and  easier  for  the  employees, 
liecause  they  were  all  present  till 
closing  time,  but  since  the  code  has 
been  in  operation  it  is  much  less 
simple  because  of  “days  off”,  shifts 
leaving  early  and  other  shifts  leav¬ 
ing  late.  However,  we  have  found 
that  earnest,  ambitious  employees 
will  come  on  evenings  of  their  days 
off,  and  will  govern  themselves  in 
such  a  way  as  to  attend  their  clas¬ 
ses  regardless  of  code  hours.  The 
following  excerpt  from  the  Code 
states  the  conditions  under  which 
stores  may  operate  “voluntary  train¬ 
ing  classes.”  “The  time  consumed 
in  store  meetings  for  employees 
shall  be  considered  part  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  store  hours  unless — 

1 —  the  meetings  are  conducted  for 
purely  social  purposes  or  for 
educational  purposes  and  not 
directly  concerned  with  any  spe¬ 
cific  sales  event  or  work  in  con¬ 
junction  with  their  present  em¬ 
ployment  and  which  are  not  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  employees  on  the 
job  in  which  they  are  engaged 
in  the  store  at  the  time  of  such 
meetings ;  and 

2 —  'attendance  at  such  meetings  is 
in  fact  wholly  voluntary ;  and 

3 —  such  meetings  are  known  to  and 
approved  by  the  Local  Retail 
Code  Authority.” 

Please  notice  that  the  code  au¬ 
thorizes  meetings  for  “purely  social 
or  for  educational  purposes.”  It 
does  not  mention  training.  While 
the  program  directs  me  to  tell  of 
“training  classes,”  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  voluntary  courses  are  giv¬ 
en  and  taken  as  purely  educational. 

Any  co-worker  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  may  apply  for  membership  in 
a  class.  No  discrimination  is  made 
against  any  worker  because  of  the 
particular  kind  of  work  he  does.  A 


Voluntary  Training  Classes:  The  Demand,  How  It  Is  Met, 
and  the  Results 
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month  before  the  classes  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin,  announcements  on 
large  placards  are  posted  on  bulletin 
boards. 

In  addition,  a  copy  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  is  sent  to  each  Division 
Superintendent  and  each  non-selling 
department  head  to  be  read  in  meet¬ 
ings  of  co-workers  and  to  be  posted 
beside  the  time  sheets. 

Any  co-worker  may  secure  an  ap¬ 
plication  blank  and  when  he  has  fill¬ 
ed  it  in,  he  is  interviewed  by  the 
Educational  Director  or  a  staff 
member  who  makes  annotations  re¬ 
garding  his  fitness  and  personality. 
So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  ever 
been  personally  invited  to  join  one 
of  these  evening  groups  and  it  can 
be  truly  said  that  these  are  volun¬ 
tary  students. 

.\dniission  to  Classes 

The  apidicants  are  always  far 
more  numerous  than  the  classroom 
will  accommodate  so  that  the  burden 
of  deciding  who  will  be  accepted 
and  enrolled  in  a  group  is  left  with 
the  Store  Superintendent  and  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge 
of  Personnel  who  go  over  the  appli¬ 
cations  with  the  Educational  Direc¬ 
tor.  This  is  a  good  way  for  them 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
ambitious  persons  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  having  them  pass  on  the 
fitness  of  the  candidate  clears  the 
Educational  Dej^artment  of  any 
charge  of  unfairness  in  admitting 
or  not  admitting  ai)plicants.  Th  ’  de¬ 
cision  to  admit  a  candidate  is  made 
entirely  on  the  basis  (»f  his  fitness 
to  understand  and  profit  bv  the 
course  he  has  applied  for.  and  on  the 
length  of  employment  as  compared 
with  others  equally  cinalified. 

The  lessons  of  the  courses  are 
nearly  all  conducted  by  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Director  though  a  non-selling 
department  head,  merchandise  man¬ 
ager,  buyer,  or  assistant  buyer  may 
be  called  upon  to  lecture  on  some 
subject  on  which  he  is  especially 
well  informed  and  is  qualified  to 
teach. 

A  class  may  start  with  as  many 
as  eighty  or  more  members.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  drop  out,  except 
from  unavoidable  circumstances.  It 
is  explained  at  the  beginning  that 
three  absences  disqualify  a  member 
because  each  session  is  a  logical  step 
in  advance  of  the  previous  lesson, 
and  since  there  are  only  22  lessons, 
it  is  necessary  that  each  member  be 
present  at  every  lecture  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  required  amount  of  work 
in  order  to  receive  credit  for  the 


course.  Two  or  more  tests  are  giv 
en  each  group. 

Credit  for  the  course  is  objecti¬ 
fied  by  a  parchment  certificate  sign¬ 
ed  by  the  President  and  by  the  edu¬ 
cational  director.  One  is  given  to 
each  member  who  finishes  his  course 
satisfactorily. 

The  presentation  of  the  certifi¬ 
cates  is  made  quite  an  occa.sion. 
Every  executive  in  the  organization, 
and  as  many  of  the  rank  and  file 
as  can  be  spared  from  their  posts 
are  invited  to  attend  the  “closing 
exercises.”  Invitations  are  issued  by 
the  store  manager  and  the  time  is 
usually  8:50  or  9  o’clock  on  a  Tues¬ 
day  morning. 

The  president  and  a  few  of  the 
highest  executives  occupy  the  places 
of  importance  on  the  platform.  The 
president  presides,  and  the  grad¬ 
uates  march  in.  in  a  body. 

Sometimes  the  program  consists 
of  a  playlet  prepared  In-  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  study  groups.  Sometimes 
speeches  are  made  by  store  execu¬ 
tives,  and  always  there  is  music.  The 
president  reads  the  name  of  each 
graduate,  and  hands  him  his  certifi¬ 
cate  tied  with  the  customary  bow  of 
white  ribbon.  The  educational  di¬ 
rector  makes  announcements  of 
future  courses,  and  the  program  is 
finished.  In  all  it  takes  an  hour  or 
less. 

A  list  of  the  graduates  is  given 
to  the  Employment  Department,  and 
the  names  on  that  list  are  consider¬ 
ed  first  whenever  there  is  a  need  for 
omeone  to  take  an  advancement. 
'Phere  is  nearly  always  a  suitable 
•  erson  because  the  members  are 
from  a  variety  of  departments  and 
I’lve  had  widely  diversified  educa¬ 
tional  advatitages.  In  a  group  we 
have  had  graduates  of  Harvard 
Hnsiness  School,  Prince  School.  Mt. 
Holyoke  College.  W’ellesley,  Xew 


York  University,  .\nnapolis.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
famous  educational  institutions 
along  with  other  co-workers  whose 
school  day  experience  was  limited  to 
grammer  grades,  night  schools,  etc. 
There  have  been  salespersons,  audi¬ 
tors,  bookkeejters,  porters,  freight 
elevator  operators,  buyers,  division 
superintendents,  assistant  buyers, 
cafeteria  and  soda  fountain  man¬ 
agers,  stockmen  and  adjustment 
clerks  all  in  these  groups.  The  di¬ 
versity  of  occupations  and  back¬ 
grounds  has  never  seemed  to  give 
trouble  in  teaching,  for  we  study 
principles,  and  while  we  use  our 
own  store  merchandise  and  equip¬ 
ment  as  a  lal)oratory,  everything 
that  is  taught  is  usable  wherever  the 
individual  may  have  occasion  to  ap- 
ply  it. 

The  principal  courses  are  “Mer¬ 
chandise  .\nalysis  for  Selling”  and 
"Principles  of  Buying”,  but  we  have 
given  courses  in  Dressmaking.  Color 
and  Design,  English  for  Business, 
Correspondence.  Salesmanship.  Tex¬ 
tiles,  .Arithmetic  for  Business,  and 
Interior  Decorating. 

Of  the  more  than  six  hundred 
Bloomingdale  co-workers  who  have 
finished  the  evening  courses  there 
are  three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
on  the  payroll  at  present.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighteen  have  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  positions  in  advance  of  the 
ones  they  occupied  before  taking  the 
evening  work. 

If  the  teaching  is  well  done,  there 
can  be  no  question  about  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  voluntary  training  clas¬ 
ses  for  the  benefit  of  the  student, 
and  incidentally  of  the  business. 

(Detailed  outlines  of  the  two 
eourses  “Merchandise  Anaylsis  for 
Selling”  and  “Principles  of  Buy¬ 
ing”  will  appear  in  an  early  issue 
of  The  Bulletin.) 


The  Buyers'  Meeting  a  Training  Session 


Miss  Olive  A.  Smith,  .\ssistant 
to  the  President,  James  McCreery 
&  Company,  New  York,  demon¬ 
strated  a  method  that  has  proved 
effective  in  showing  buyers  how  to 
improve  selling  in  their  own  depart¬ 
ments.  In  explaining  the  plan,  Miss 
Smith  said :  “Storekeeping  under 
the  N.  R.  A.  has  brought  about  two 
conditions  that  interfere  with  train¬ 
ing  programs : 

“First:  N.  R.  A.  hours  make  it  so 
difficult  to  get  groups  together 
for  training  that  most  stores 


are  limited  to  one  day  a  week 
for  this  purpose. 

“Second :  Necessity  for  expense 
reduction  has  cut  training  staffs 
so  that  there  are  very  few 
people  to  carry  on  decentralized 
training. 

“A  practical  plan  and  one  which 
to  some  extent  overcomes  these  two 
handicaps  is  the  introduction  of 
training  into  the  buyers’  meetings. 
The  Store  Manager  presides  over 
these  meetings  because  he  wants  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
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traiiiinji  job  that  is  Ix-'ing  assigned  to 
th<'  buvcrs.  In  each  meeting  a  les- 
st.a  is  given  in  which  a  member  of 
the  training  department  or  some 
other  selected  person  demonstrates 
a  method  of  getting  over  to  the  sel- 
liii;,  personnel  one  selling  point.” 

Mi>s  Smith  then  illustrated  this 
step  in  the  plan  by  treating  the  audi¬ 
ence  as  a  gathering  of  buyers  and 
showing  them  how  to  instruct  a 
group  of  salespeople  in  a  given  de¬ 
partment  in  raising  the  amount  of 
the  unit  sale.  She  illustrated  by  ac¬ 
tual  v  selling  hosiery,  raising  the 
price  in  the  sale  from  79c  to  SI. 00. 
and  again,  from  $1.00  to  S1.35. 
Then  she  gave  a  second  illustration, 
demonstrating  the  raising  of  the 
unit  jirice  in  a  curtain  sale  from 
$1.50  to  $1.95. 

Miss  Smith  then  explainetl  to  the 
‘‘buyers”  that  in  their  ne.xt  depart¬ 
ment  meeting  (regularly  scheduled 
by  the  store)  each  was  to  apply  this 
method  by  demonstrating  specifical¬ 
ly  and  concretely  the  raising  of  the 
unit  price  of  all  the  important  items 
in  the  department,  adding,  “It  is  not 
enough  to  tell  salespeople  how — we 
must  also  actually  slwzv  them  how, 
and  then  we  must  follow  up  by  re- 
quirbuj  them  to  use  this  selling 
method  in  every  sale.” 

How  It  Works 

To  show  how  the  work  of  this 
buyers’  meeting  would  lie  carried 
out  through  the  store,  the  explana¬ 
tion  was  followed  by  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  a  department  meeting  by 
L.  M.  Lyons,  Huyer  of  China 
and  Glassware  at  James  McCreery 
&  Com]iany.  Mr.  Lyons  a^ldressed 
the  audience  just  as  if  they  were  the 
salespeople  in  his  own  china  and 
glassware  department,  and  demon¬ 
strated  how  he  would  use  the  jirin- 
ciples  given  out  in  the  buyers’  meet¬ 
ing  in  his  weekly  department  meet¬ 
ing.  Following  Miss  Smith’s  meth¬ 
od  he  showed  how  to  raise  the  unit 
price  of  stemware  from  25c  to  3 St¬ 
and  the  unit  price  of  china  from 
$12.95  to  $15.95. 

Miss  Smith  said  in  conclusion 
that  the  results  to  be  obtained  from 
this  plan  depend  upon  three  things; 

First:  The  backing  the  store  man¬ 
agement  gives  it. 

Second :  The  concrete,  specific 
method  used  in  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  given  to  the  buyers’  meet¬ 
ing. 

Third:  The  accuracy  with  which 
the  buyers  themselves  imitate 
the  model  demonstration  when 


they  apply  it  in  their  own  de-  pers,  w’as  urgM.  The  plan,  well 
partments.  carried  out,  will  lead  to  greater  uni- 

The  importance  of  close  follow-  formity  in  the  store  s  selling  and  to 
up  by  section  managers,  training  a  real  stepping-up  of  the  store’s 
representatives  and  service  shop-  selling  standards. 


Building  Employee  Goodwill 


Tut:  Employees’  Cafeteri.y 
By  \  irginiu  Thatcher 

Einl'loynient  Manager,  Hochschild, 
Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Last  year  we  began  hearing  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  cafeteria  conduct¬ 
ed  for  our  store  family.  The  store 
members  objected  to  the  prices  and 
they  wanted  more  variety  in  the 
food.  At  the  same  time  our  figures 
showed  that  we  were  operating  at  a 
greater  loss  than  in  former  years. 
Whether  or  not  the  complaints  were 
justified,  we  decided  to  turn  on  the 
searchlight,  to  find  what  we  might 
do  to  improve  the  cafeteria  service 
and  still  improve  the  expense  fig¬ 
ures.  We  approached  the  problem 
from  four  angles:  1.  Management 
and  organization.  2.  Expense.  3. 
Planning,  preparation  and  serving 
of  food.  4.  Service. 

A  member  of  the  personnel  de¬ 
partment  spent  about  a  week  in  the 
cafeteria,  watching  the  flow  of  busi¬ 
ness.  analyzing  the  operation  from 
behind  the  scenes. 

For  several  years,  the  cafeteria 
was  a  “dependent”  of  the  tea  room. 
The  woman  at  the  head  of  the  cafe¬ 
teria  was  responsible  to  the  head  of 
the  tea  room.  The  fno<l  was  plan¬ 
ned  and  ordered  by  the  tea  room ; 
the  ix'rsonnel  was  controlled  by  the 
tea  room. 

Organization  and  Expense 

Alnnit  a  year  ago  a  committee  was 
formed  for  our  cafeteria  manage¬ 
ment.  The  members  are  the  person¬ 
nel  director,  the  store  superintend¬ 
ent.  the  cafeteria  manager,  a  floor- 
manager,  and  two  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The 
manager  is  now  responsible  to  the 
IK-rsonnel  director  for  ^lersonnel 
control,  and  to  the  superintendent 
for  purchasing  control.  The  Gov¬ 
erning  Committee  meets  monthly  to 
discuss  complaints  and  to  effect  im¬ 
provements.  It  has  direct  represen¬ 
tation  from  the  rank  and  file,  which 
keeps  us  in  touch  with  the  group 
we  serve. 

In  analyzing  the  second  phase,  ex- 


ixnse,  we  found  two-thirds  of  the 
personnel  was  on  full  time,  and  one- 
third  was  on  thirty-six  hours,  w’hich 
afforded  us  too  much  help  during 
the  morning  and  evening  hours.  We 
now  have  just  half  the  people  on 
full  time,  and  the  other  half  are  on 
short  hours  ranging  from  thirty-si.x 
to  twenty-seven  hour  shifts.  The 
manager,  with  her  added  responsi¬ 
bilities,  needed  an  assistant.  We 
have  added  one  who  does  the  cleri¬ 
cal  work  and  arranging  of  the  salad 
dis])lays  in  the  mornings,  and  who 
cashiers  at  noon.  We  are  able  to 
more  than  offset  her  salary  by  dis¬ 
pensing  with  a  cashier,  and  by  short¬ 
ening  the  hours  of  helpers,  who  liad 
been  on  full  time  to  “open  up”  in 
the  mornings.  The  manager  can 
now  give  time  to  planning  her  own 
menus  and  supplies.  She  now  makes 
frequent  personal  trips  to  the  mar¬ 
ket.  This  keeps  her  in  close  touch 
with  the  season’s  foods  and  with 
current  prices.  On  days  when  she 
is  not  in  the  market,  the  manager 
compares  the  prices  of  each  vendor 
by  telephone,  before  ordering. 

We  have  purchased  a  good  dish¬ 
washing  machine,  and  installed  an 
aderpiate  electric  refrigerator.  And, 
since  our  interest  was  to  improve 
standard  conditions,  as  well  as  to  re¬ 
duce  expense,  we  have  refreshed  the 
supply  of  glassware,  china,  silver¬ 
ware.  and  ix»ts  for  the  steam  table, 
to  put  the  cafeteria  in  good  running 
order.  We  find  that  the  dish-wash¬ 
ing  machine  makes  cleaner  dishes, 
necessitates  fewer  handlings  and 
lessens  breakage. 

Menu  Improvement 

The  third  aspect  of  the  cafeteria 
that  we  studied  was  the  planning, 
preparation  and  serving  of  the  food. 
\\’e  called  on  a  member  of  our  train¬ 
ing  department  who  was  specially 
trained  in  home  economics,  to  spend 
part  of  each  morning  with  the  cafe¬ 
teria  manager.  They  worked  to¬ 
gether,  creating  new  salads  and 
making  the  counter  displays  more 
attractive.  By  the  simple  process  of 
bordering  the  iced  salad  table  with 
sprays  of  laurel  leaves,  the  whole 
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display  looks  more  refreshing.  The 
market  vendors  give  us  fresh  laurel 
at  a  nominal  price.  Attention  is  also 
being  given  to  a  more  attractive  dis¬ 
play  of  desserts.  In  the  same  way, 
we  have  added  more  homemade 
desserts  and  now  offer  a  wider 
variety  of  sundaes. 

In  improving  the  service  of  our 
cafeteria,  the  manager  stressed  more 
attentive  service  in  her  meetings 
with  the  counter  girls.  She  herself 
is  now  better  able  to  supervise  the 
speed  of  the  service  behind  the 
counter. 

Service  Improvement 

The  Governing  Committee  func¬ 
tions  constructively,  for  better  ser¬ 
vice,  by  acting  on  complaints  and 
suggestions  from  the  store  members. 
As  a  result  of  this,  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  shoi)j)e(l  the  best  low-priced 
cafeteria  in  town,  where  prices  were 
compared  with  ours.  Our  price  com¬ 
plaints  had  been  on  just  one  or  two 
items  which  we  did  find  were  too 
high.  We  adjusted  those  prices 
downward  to  meet  those  in  the  other 
cafeteria.  However,  we  found  at 
the  same  time  that  in  many  cases 
our  prices  were  notably  too  low.  We 
have  adjusted  those  prices  to  the 
higher  level,  and  have  not  heard  of 
any  dissatisfaction  from  it. 

We  make  a  definite  effort  to 
please  the  employees  by  soliciting 
requests  for  their  favorite  dishes. 
The  manager  makes  certain  that  a 
requested  dish  is  on  the  menu  with¬ 
in  the  week.  She  also  makes  it  a 
point  to  repeat  these  favorites  oc¬ 
casionally.  We  want  those  who 
patronize  the  cafeteria  to  know  we 
are  anxious  to  please  them. 

Our  metl«)d  of  presenting  the 
menu  is  not  new,  but  I  mention  it 
here,  as  we  find  it  helps  us  to  give 
quicker  service.  We  have  small 
menus  multigraphed  daily.  These 
are  taken  by  the  patrons  when  they 
secure  their  trays  and  silver.  This 
prevents  congestion  before  one  large 
Ixjard,  for  the  employees  read  their 
own  menus  as  they  are  moving 
along  the  line. 

1  o  date  we  have  a  lower  inven¬ 
tory,  an  increased  volume  of  sales, 
and  a  reduced  personnel  expense. 
The  complaints  also,  have  decreased. 
From  these  improved  conditions,  we 
are  certain  that  we  have  more  near¬ 
ly  achieved  our  aim  of  promoting 
employee  good  will  through  provid¬ 
ing  good  service,  attractive  food, 
and  pleasing  conditions  in  our  cafe¬ 
teria. 


Entrances  and  Exits 
By  Betsy  Campbell 

Director  of  Training, 

The  Halle  Bros.  Co., 

Clct'cland,  Ohio 

The  system  which  I  am  about  to 
describe  to  you  may  seem  exceed- 
itigly  lax  but  Halle  Brothers  have 
always  believed  in  an  honor  system 
and  from  the  beginning,  the  matter 
of  fair  play  has  been  put  directly 
up  to  each  employee. 

At  the  entrance  door  when  we 
come  in — and  when  I  say  “we”  I 
mean  everybody  from  the  floor  boy 
to  the  President — we  are  always 
sure  of  a  cheery  and  sincere  “Good 
Morning”  and  a  “Good  Night” 
when  we  leave  in  the  evening. 

A  jierson  leaving  before  the  reg¬ 
ular  closing  time,  uses  whatever 
exit  is  most  convenient,  and  may 
take  his  purchases  with  him  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  package  pass  removed  at  the 
desk  on  the  main  floor  as  he  leaves. 

At  five-thirty,  which  is  our  regu¬ 
lar  closing  time,  we  get  our  pack¬ 
ages  from  the  desk  where  they  are 
stamped,  the  employees’  package 
desk  on  the  floor  on  which  the  em¬ 
ployee  works.  The  packages  are 
picked  up  by  the  employee,  be  he 
Mr.  Halle,  our  President,  or  one  of 
the  cleaning  women,  and  the  i)ass  is 
removed  as  we  go  out  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  There  is  just  as  cheery  a  “Good 
Night”  for  the  cleaning  woman  as 
there  is  for  Mr.  Halle.  There  is 
neither  a  class  nor  a  caste  distinc¬ 
tion  in  our  store.  President  and 
jiorter  use  exactly  the  same  en¬ 
trances  and  exits,  and  we  all  use 
the  same  elevators  that  our  custom¬ 
ers  use. 

People  Before  System 

Quite  frankly,  we  offer  no  con¬ 
test  in  brains,  nor  any  incentive  for 
the  rank  and  file  to  devise  ways  and 
means  of  beating  our  system,  for 
it  is  not  steal-proof,  and  we  know 
it.  After  all,  there  are  so  many 
simpler  and  safer  ways  for  them 
to  operate  if  they  are  determined  to 
steal,  that  I  don’t  believe  that  hard 
and  fast  package  systems  are  going 
to  stop  that.  Such  a  system  is  at 
liest  questionable  in  its  effectiveness 
where  those  regulations  are  so  dras¬ 
tic  that  they  build  up  much  ill  will. 
They  produce  at  best  a  question¬ 
able  protection,  cause  untold  embar¬ 
rassment,  and  put  a  jiremium  on 
outsmarting  the  system. 

We  try  never  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  our  employees  are  not  only 
our  employees,  but  that  they  are 


customers,  both  now  and  in  the 
future,  as  well  as  in  the  past.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  those  added  to  our  organi¬ 
zation  during  the  Christmas  season 
were  j)eoj)le  whose  names  had  been 
on  our  charge  ledgers  for  years. 
Many  were  people  whose  financial 
circumstances  had  altered  somewhat 
ill  recent  years,  and  it  would  have 
been  so  easy,  and  we  believe  so 
tragic,  further  to  break  their  morale, 
already  a  little  bit  shaky. 

Straight  through  from  our  ein- 
jiloyment  office  and  all  along  the 
line,  we  conscientiously  work  to 
build  up  the  respect  of  our  employ¬ 
ees  for  themselves,  the  jobs  and  the 
organization.  Incidentally,  one  of 
the  first  questions  we  ask  them  in 
the  Training  Department,  when  they 
come  to  us  for  initial  training  on 
any  job,  is  “Why  do  you  think  the 
job  is  important?”  We  try  to  show 
them  the  points  that  we  think  make 
their  job  important,  and  what  it 
means  to  us.  We  try  to  help  them 
face  the  future  with  a  new  faith  in 
their  own  ability  for  successful  ac¬ 
complishment.  The  Greeks  had  a 
word  for  it  when  they  said,  “Soc¬ 
rates  meets  but  Socrates  upon  the 
road,”  and  the  habit  of  belief  in 
people’s  fairness  does  wonders  to¬ 
ward  making  them  worthy  of  your 
trust. 

Isn’t  it  really  a  better  policy  to 
consider  system  less  important  than 
jieople?  .\11  our  business  success, 
in  the  final  analysis,  depends  upon 
people  whose  mental  outlook  is  hon¬ 
est,  intelligent,  happy  and  coopera¬ 
tive. 


Employees’  Purchases  and 
Charge  Accounts 
By  Catherine  Greer 
Employment  Manager, 
Bloomingdale's,  New  York 

There  is  a  strong  desire  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us  to  increase  emidoy- 
ees’  purchases.  It  is  important, 
however,  that  in  making  them  the 
employee  shall  find  it  as  pleasant 
and  as  easy  to  shop  in  her  ow’n  store 
as  it  would  be  to  shop  in  the  store 
across  the  street. 

I'^ach  co-worker,  whether  on  the 
regular  i)ayroll  or  as  a  contingent, 
who  has  been  employed  continu¬ 
ously  for  one  month,  is  issued  a 
10%  shopping  card.  Those  co- 
wt)rkers  who  are  on  the  regular  pay¬ 
roll  are  also  issued  a  special  20% 
shopping  card.  The  discount  cards 
are  issued  by  the  employment  office 
and  are  kept  by  the  division  super¬ 
intendent  or  department  head.  Upon 
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retiuest,  the  card  is  given  to  the  co- 
worker  and  is  her  authorization  to 
go  shopi'ing.  It  must  he  i)resented  to 
each  sale.'i)erson  from  whom  a  pur¬ 
chase  is  made.  A  record  of  the  sale 
is  recorded  on  the  shopping  card. 
There  is  no  objection  to  co-workers 
shop]>ing  during  their  lunch  periods 
without  their  shopping  cards,  but  in 
such  cases  no  discount  can  be  al¬ 
lowed.  .\lso,  discount  is  not  allowed 
on  C.O.l).  inirchases. 

E.xtra  co-workers,  those  who  are 
not  on  the  regular  payroll,  are  al¬ 
lowed  10%  discount  on  purchases 
made  on  any  working  day. 

Executives  do  not  need  10% 
sho])ping  cards,  but  are  given  special 
identification  cards  as  an  indication 
that  they  are  entitled  to  10%  dis¬ 
count.  These  are  presented  when 
making  a  purchase,  if  identification 
is  questioned. 

To  encourage  better  dressing,  all 
co-workers  entitled  to  discount  are 
allowed  the  special  20%  on  certain 
articles  of  clothing  to  be  worn  in  the 
store.  This  privilege  is  not  extend¬ 
ed,  however,  to  the  extras.  The 
20%  shopping  card  must  be  pres¬ 
ented  by  executives  and  non-execu¬ 
tives  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

Paying  for  Merchandise 

The  co-worker  has  a  choice  of 
several  methods  of  payment  for 
merchandise. 

(1)  She  may  pay  cash,  receive 
her  discount  and  take  the  merchan¬ 
dise  with  her  to  her  department  or 
locker,  or  she  may  have  it  delivered 
to  her  home. 

(2)  She  may  charge  it  to  her 
salary,  provided  she  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  continuously  for  one  month. 
The  amount  so  charged  must  not 
exceed  one  week’s  salary  and  will 
be  taken  out  of  the  salary  for  that 
current  w’eek. 

(3)  By  sj)ecial  arrangement  with 
the  emjdoyment  office,  she  may 
charge  the  purchase  to  her  salary 
and  arrange  to  have  payments  de¬ 
ducted  throughout  a  period  of  from 
two  to  eight  weeks. 

(4)  She  may  make  arrangements 
with  the  Convenient  Payment  Ac¬ 
counts  Department  to  make  a  pur¬ 
chase  and  arrange  to  make  monthly 
payments  on  the  amount  due  as  any 
outside  customer  might  do. 

(5)  Upon  the  authorization  of 
the  personnel  office,  she  may  make 
arrangements  with  the  Convenient 
Payment  Accounts  Department  to 
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make  a  purchase  and  charge  it  to 
her  salary,  arranging  weekly  pay¬ 
ments  to  l)e  deducted  from  her  sal¬ 
ary  over  a  period  of  several  months. 

Lastly,  the  co-worker  may  a])])!}' 
for  a  straight  thirty  day  charge  ac¬ 
count  with  the  organization. 

W  hen  the  {jurchase  has  been 
made  and  the  merchandise  is  wrap- 
]ied,  the  duplicate  sales  check  is 
separated.  Half  of  the  check  is  en¬ 
closed  with  the  merchandise,  and  the 
other  half,  on  which  has  been  print¬ 
ed  the  co-worker’s  name  and  salary 
number,  is  then  gummed  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  package  over  the  flap 
of  the  paper  in  such  a  manner  that 
to  open  tlie  package  would  necessi¬ 
tate  breaking  the  seal.  The  co¬ 
worker  may  then  carry  this  package 
to  her  dei>artment,  or  she  may  take 
it  to  her  locker  or  check  it  at  the 
Co-workers’  Entrance.  .^Vs  she 
leaves  the  building  at  night  with  her 
package,  a  representative  of  the 
Protection  Department  cancels  the 
jiackage  seal  by  crossing  out  with  a 
crayon  the  information  printed  on 
the  seal. 


Dress  Regl'L.4tions 
By  Ruth  Chapin 

Personnel  Director, 

If’m.  Hcngcrer  Company, 

Ihiffalo,  N.  Y. 

W’hat  are  the  purposes  back  of 
dress  regulations?  (Tne  of  them  is 
to  insure  that  employees,  i)articular- 
ly  those  in  customer-contact  jobs, 
pre.sent  a  business-like  appearance. 
.Another  is  to  have  selling  employees 
provide  an  effective  background  for 
the  display  and  sale  of  merchandise 
and  to  help  them  express  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  good  taste  in  dress.  .\  third 
is  to  contribute  to  a  business-like 
attitude  of  mind,  and  to  create  an 
atmosj)here  in  which  business  can 
be  transacted. 

If  employees  are  to  cootierate, 
they  must  be  told  not  only  what  the 
dress  regulations  are,  but  w'hy  we 
have  them.  In  other  words,  a  good 
teaching  job  must  be  done  in  initial 
training  on  dress  regulations.  Fur¬ 
ther,  we  can  demonstrate  on  models 
ajiparel  from  our  stocks  which 
is  appropriate  for  business  and 
which  conforms  to  the  requirements. 

This  brings  us  to  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  matter,  which  is  that  the  stocks 
must  be  adequate.  WTien  a  store 
asks  its  employees  to  conform  to 
dress  regulations  and  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  in  its  own  stock  apparel  which 


meets  those  regulations,  it  is  asking 
an  unfair  thing  of  the  employees 
and  forcing  them  to  go  outside  of 
the  store  to  buy  things  that  should 
l)e  worn  to  business. 

In  stores  where  additional  dis¬ 
count  is  given  on  apparel  which  can 
l)e  worn  for  business,  it  is  essential 
that  the  person  who  authorizes  the 
discounts  be  the  person  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  on  that  floor  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  dress  regulations,  and  that 
person  in  most  stores  is  the  floor 
service  manager.  He  must,  if  he  is 
to  perform  his  function  properly, 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
ruling,  he  must  see  that  the  regula¬ 
tions  are  fair,  and  he  must  have  the 
responsibility  and  authority  for  en¬ 
forcing  them.  Also  he  must  show 
respect  for  the  employee,  even 
though  he  is  enforcing  what  we  may 
call  a  restriction  for  the  good  of  the 
business. 

.Acceptance  of  Regulations 

When  the  store  superintendent 
insists  that  this  responsibility  be 
taken  seriously,  and  that  full  au¬ 
thority  be  used,  then  dress  regula¬ 
tions  l)ecome  part  of  the  day’s  work. 
The  ruling  should  not  be  taken 
lightly  on  one  floor  and  severely  on 
another.  It  should  be  a  consistent 
regulation.  .And,  of  course,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  rules  are,  there  will 
always  be  a  Mary  Smith  who  has 
beautiful  golden  hair,  and  looks  bet¬ 
ter  in  turquoise  blue  than  anything 
else,  and  so  the  dress  regulation  be¬ 
comes  a  handicap.  To  her,  I  think 
our  only  answer  is  that  she  as  an 
individual  may  stand  out  more,  she 
may  be  more  beautiful  in  turquoise 
blue,  but  as  a  salesperson,  on  the 
job.  she  is  more  valuable  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  if  she  wears  the  prescribed 
colors  because  the  department  and 
the  merchandise  present  a  better  ap¬ 
pearance  when  she  does. 

To  summarize  —  dress  regula¬ 
tions,  if  we  have  them  in  the  store, 
must  be  clearly  defined  so  that  they 
are  easily  understood.  They  must 
serve  a  justifiable  purpose  in  the 
operation  of  the  business.  There 
must  be  a  common  understanding 
of  what  those  regulations  consist  of 
by  employee  and  supervisor.  There 
must  be  adequate  stock  available 
from  which  apparel  can  l)e  pur¬ 
chased.  There  must  be  a  definite 
delegation  of  responsibility  and  au¬ 
thority  for  control  of  these  dress 
regulations.  And  there  must  be  a 
consistent  and  constant  supervision 
of  those  regulations  by  the  store 
sujjerintendent. 
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Contingents;  Distribution,  Schedules  and  Pay-Off 


Two  different  methods  of  hand¬ 
ling  contingents  are  presented  in  the 
following  papers.  The  first  is  the 
plan  adopted  by  Lord  &  Taylor,  in 
which  placements  are  regulated  by 
floor  superintendents:  the  second  is 
the  j)lan  in  operation  at  Frederick 
Loeser  &  Comiiany,  where  assign¬ 
ments  are  centralized  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  office. 

Plan  I 

By  \\  alter  de  Baiike 

Employment  Manager, 

Lord  &  Taylor,  Ne7.o  York. 

The  Lord  &  Taylor  contingent 
set-up  is  very  similar  to  that  used 
in  many  stores.  It  differs  only  in 
that  our  merchandising  policy  makes 
for  a  fairly  even  flow  of  business 
which  eliminates  the  use  of  large 
contingent  forces  except  on  Satur¬ 
days.  The  majority  of  our  ads 
involve  single  departments  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  few  related  departments, 
but  never  the  whole  house. 

Our  set-up  for  replacing  absentees 
and  taking  care  of  advertised  pro¬ 
motions  is  managed  through  the 
medium  of  three  separate  groups ; 

1.  Floor  Contingent  Group — reg¬ 
ular  people  paid  weekly. 

2.  On  Call  Contingent  Group — 
engaged  on  daily  basis. 

3.  Saturday  Contingent  Grou|> — 
engaged  on  daily  basis. 

I  have  listed  the  groups  in  that 
order  because  that  is  the  sequence 
of  their  use.  Regarding  the  Floor 
Contingent  Group  may  I  say  that 
for  many  years  we  maintained  a 
house  contingent  group  composed  of 
likely  prospects  for  various  depart¬ 
ments.  The  practice  was  to  have 
this  grouji  report  every  morning  t< 
the  Contingent  Office  and  await 
their  assignment.  All  too  frequent¬ 
ly  the  different  floors  called  for  cer¬ 
tain  peo])le  or  someone  with  definite 
experience.  \’ery  often  these  people 
had  been  assigned  elsewhere  or  none 
of  the  groiq)  had  the  desired  experi¬ 
ence.  Added  to  these  troubles  was 
old  man  rainy  day  when  no  con¬ 
tingents  were  needed,  but  their  sal¬ 
aries  went  on  just  the  same.  Placing 
them  in  the  marking  room  was  not 
the  answer. 

Floor  Contingent  Group 
Serious  discussion  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  finally  resulted  in  what  is  now 
called  “Floor  Contingent  Group,” 
the  individuals  to  become  know'ii  as 
“C”  people.  Salespeople  specially 


selected  because  of  their  adaptability 
and  sales  ability  make  up  these 
groui)s.  dur  organization  places  the 
sole  responsibility  for  floor  service 
and  exiiense  control  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  floor  service  man¬ 
ager.  In  most  stores  he  is  better 
known  as  floor  superintendent.  The 
floor  service  manager  has  complete 
charge  of  his  own  “C”  force  and 
they  sell  only  on  his  floor  except  in 
emergencies.  The  “C”  force  con¬ 
sists  of  both  full  and  part-time  sales 
people  who  receive  a  weekly  salary. 
The  divisional  training  representa¬ 
tive  arranges  for  all  training  affect¬ 
ing  this  group  and,  as  might  be  sup- 
po.sed,  spends  a  good  deal  of  time 
with  them.  They  get  their  depart¬ 
ment  assignments  from  the  floor 
service  manager  each  morning.  The 
successful  operation  of  such  a 
group  makes  for  almost  a  hundred 
per  cent  reiilacement  of  an  absen¬ 
tee.  It  allows  certain  departments 
to  run  with  less  help;  yet,  should 
an  emergency  develoj),  an  experi¬ 
enced  jierson  is  available.  It  is  effi¬ 
cient,  flexible,  and  less  costly  than 
the  old  method  of  employment  of¬ 
fice  control  by  means  of  a  house 
contingent  force.  The  present  group 
numbers  about  sixty,  and  our  regu¬ 
lar  selling  staff  about  six  hundred 
and  thirty.  These  groups  are  used 
on  six  of  our  ten  selling  floors  and 
range  in  size  from  twenty  on  our 
street  floor  to  one  in  our  Man’s 
Shop.  With  the  exception  of  the 
street  floor,  most  “C”  people  oj)- 
erate  free  lance  on  their  own  floor 
by  moving  from  one  department  to 
another,  depending  on  tbe  traffic. 

On  Call  Contingent  Group 

W  hen  al)sentees  are  many  or  ad¬ 
vertised  promotions  are  e.xtensive, 
tlie  “C”  force  is  sometimes  inade- 
fpiate.  1  hen  service  managers  place 
their  orders  for  “on  calls”  with  the 
contingent  manager  either  the  same 
morning  or  the  night  before.  “On 
call  sales  people  all  work  part 
time,  the  present  hours  being  12  to 
5:30  p.  M.  with  no  lunch  hour. 
W  hen  employed,  it  is  understood 
they  cannot  be  considered  for  regu¬ 
lar  employment  unless  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  time  home  conditions  are  such 
that  it  is  vitally  necessary.  For  the 
“on  call”  group  we  are  only  inter¬ 
ested  in  obtaining  people  who  do 
not  have  to  depend  on  regular  work 
for  a  livelihood.  To  use  people 
seeking  regular  employment  would 
make  for  a  heavy  turnover  and  con- 


setiuently  a  less  efficient  group. 
Having  them  report  at  noon  gives 
.the  contingent  manager  and  service 
manager  ample  time  to  make  de¬ 
cisions  and  be  reasonably  sure  of 
tne  weather. 

Satur«lay  Contingent  Group 
Located  as  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  business  district,  many  of 
our  Saturday  customers  are  \oung 
business  women  who  can  shop  only 
on  that  day.  This  increases  our 
Saturday  traffic  considerably  and 
makes  necessary  the  use  of  Satur¬ 
day  contingents.  Almost  all  of 
these  young  women — we  use  very 
lew  men — attend  school  during 
the  week,  but  on  Saturdays  are  used 
for  selling  in  one  of  our  many  de¬ 
partments.  During  the  past  Christ¬ 
mas  season  we  used  regularly  for 
varying  periods  no  fewer  than  fifty 
of  these  students.  During  the  fall 
season,  this  group  numbers  al)out 
200,  and  in  the  spring  season, 
around  375. 

Contingent  Pay-off  Methods 
W'ith  the  exception  of  regular 
floor  contingents  all  other  contin¬ 
gent  people  report  to  the  emjdoy- 
ment  office  to  be  checked  in  and  as¬ 
signed  to  a  department.  Each  night 
they  report  back  to  the  contingent 
director  and  present  their  sales 
summary  slip.  All  employees,  sell¬ 
ing  and  non-selling,  engaged  on  a 
daily  basis  are  paid  in  full  every 
Saturday  night  for  the  current 
week.  Contingents  working  during 
the  week  and  requiring  their  money 
before  Saturday  are  paid  by  vouch¬ 
er.  All  regular  employees,  and  this 
includes  the  floor  contingent  groups, 
are  paid  on  Tuesday  morning  for 
the  preceding  week  ending  on  Sat¬ 
urday. 

Plan  II 

By  Genevieve  Gordon 
Personnel  Director, 

Frederick  Loeser  &  Company.  Inc. 
Brooklyn,  Nezv  York 

A  ruling  that  requisitions  for  ex¬ 
tra  contingents  must  reach  the 
superintendent’s  office  at  least  two 
days  before  the  extra  people  are 
needed  is  highly  desirable.  Re¬ 
quests  for  extra  contingents  and 
their  distribution  may  easily  be 
made  the  floor  superintendent’s  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

One  person  in  the  employment 
office  who  knows  the  contingent  list 
backward  and  forward  is  an  imjior- 
tant  factor  in  efficient  operation. 
This  supervisor  may  be  one  who 
does  preliminary  interviewing  and 
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in  this  way  helps  select  some  of 
her  own  charges.  She  should  see 
all  their  apjdications  and  check  their 
references.  She  assigns  X  numbers 
from  a  loose-leaf  notebook  with 
minil)ers  from  X-100  to  X-999.  In 
a  drawer  at  her  elbow  a  3x5  card 
for  each  contingent,  one  color  for 
women  and  another  for  men,  is  filed 
alphabetically.  .\s  requisitions  come 
in.  she  looks  up  the  individual’s 
card  and  either  fills  out  a  notice  for 
mailing  or  telejihones.  These  cards 
carrv  a  record  of  each  individual’s 
selling  experience  and  are  flagged 
with  colored  tabs  so  that  millinery 
salespeople  may  be  distinguished 
at  a  glance  from  those  experienced 
in  selling  shoes.  Part-time  and 
Saturday-only  people  are  also  indi¬ 
cated.  Records  on  another  set  of 
cards  show  how  often  the  extras 
work,  in  what  departments  of  the 
store  they  are  experienced,  and  how 
effective  their  selling  has  been. 

Contingents’  Routine 

Extras  report  at  the  employment 
office  at  9:15  or  10:45  a.  m.  and 
receive  their  assignment  slips.  This 
slip  is  an  extra  help  voucher  good 
for  from  one  to  six  days  of  the 
week  as  indicated.  It  is  headed  by 
the  individual’s  name,  X  number, 
department  and  the  date  of  the  week 
ending.  An  authorizing  signature 
of  a  member  of  the  employment 
staff  indicates  the  day  or  days  to 
be  worked.  It  has  spaces  for  the 
hour  of  arrival  and  departure  from 
the  selling  department,  the  total 
sales  amount  for  the  day  and  the 
section  manager’s  signature.  The 
daily  rate,  the  authorizing  signature 
of  the  supervisor  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  staff,  and  the  signature  of  the 
employee  are  affixed  later  in  the  day. 

Ui)on  receiving  the  extra  help 
voucher,  the  contingent  rej)orts  to 
the  selling  department.  The  section 
managers  collect  the  extra  help 
vouchers,  fill  in  the  time  of  arrival, 
and  issue  salesbooks.  Occasionally, 
when  a  large  number  of  contingents 
are  called  in,  they  are  notified  to 
rejKjrt  directly  to  the  floor  superin¬ 
tendent. 

As  little  distinction  as  possible  is 
made  between  extra  contingents  and 
regular  salespeople.  Dress  regula¬ 
tions  are  enforced.  Our  contingents 
are  allowed  discount  after  sixty 
working  days,  just  as  regular  em¬ 
ployees  are  given  discount  after  two 
months’  employment.  Their  returns, 
too,  are  studied,  particularly  those 
of  the  ready-to-wear  division,  for 
the  ready-to-wear  service  desk  at¬ 
tendant  makes  out  a  list  of  all  re- 
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turns.  This  is  forwarded  to  the 
training  supervisor.  The  error  sys¬ 
tem  operates  for  extras,  too. 

How  to  secure  the  daily  sales 
amounts  of  extras  presents  a  prob¬ 
lem.  We  might  handle  it  in  two 
ways :  Have  the  extra  return  at  the 
end  of  the  day  to  the  employment 
department  where  the  amount  is 
copied  from  the  voucher  and  en¬ 
tered  on  the  record  card ;  or,  have 
the  section  managers  take  their 
vouchers  to  the  floor  superintend¬ 
ent’s  office  where  they  are  author¬ 
ized  for  payment  by  a  member  of 
the  employment  staff.  The  sales 
amounts  must  then  be  secured  from 
the  vouchers  the  next  morning.  We 
follow  the  latter  plan  when  a  large 
number  of  extras  are  in  the  store. 

Extras  who  work  a  seven-hour 
day,  leave  at  five  o’clock.  They  stay 
for  an  eight-hour  day  whenever  the 
department  is  extremely  busy.  After 
adding  up  their  tallies,  do  they  have 
to  walk  a  block  and  then  stand  in 
a  long  line  while  someone  figures  up 
their  day’s  pay?  Do  they  have  to 
return  to  the  employment  depart¬ 
ment  and  wait  while  a  clerical  en¬ 
ters  their  day’s  sales  on  their  record 
cards  and  then  go  to  someone  else 
who  figures  their  day’s  earnings? 
Do  they  have  to  check  out  at  the 
floor  superintendent’s  office,  then 
turn  in  their  salesbooks  at  the  audit¬ 
ing  department  on  the  12th  floor, 
stop  at  the  employment  office  on  the 
8th  floor  to  leave  a  record  of  their 
daily  sales,  get  their  vouchers 
okayed  for  payment,  and  then  line 
uj)  at  a  basement  cashier’s  desk  tf> 
collect  the  money  due  them?  All 
of  this  rigmarole  that  extras  some¬ 


times  endure  at  the  end  of  the  day 
could  be  simplified.  All  that  is 
needed  is  an  extra  help  voucher 
from  the  section  manager.  The 
e.xtra  presents  this  at  the  cashier’s 
desk,  receives  her  pay  and  proceeds 
to  the  locker  room. 

One  method  of  handling  the 
problem  of  pay-off,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  particularly  when  there 
are  many  contingents,  is  to  have  the 
extra  help  vouchers,  contingent 
cards,  or  whatever  assignment  slip 
is  used  for  the  day,  collected  from 
each  section  manager  after  the  lunch 
hours  are  over  and  assembled  in 
each  floor  superintendent’s  office 
where  a  member  of  the  employment 
staff  may  call  during  the  afternoon, 
fill  in  the  day’s  salary  rate  and  sign 
each  voucher  for  payment.  The 
vouchers  are  returned  to  the  section 
managers  and  given  out  to  the  con¬ 
tingents  when  they  are  ready  to  leave 
the  selling  department. 

The  contingent  situation  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  A  ruling  by  the  management 
of  at  least  48  hours’  notice  for 
the  employment  office. 

2.  One  person  in  charge  of  all 
extras. 

3.  Well-trained  extras  who  may 
be  added  to  the  permanent 
staff  when  openings  occur. 

4.  Improvement  of  their  work¬ 
ing  conditions. 

5.  Prompt  and  easy  payment  at 
the  end  of  their  working  pe¬ 
riod. 

6.  Building  a  permanent  group 
of  extras  who  will  come  when 
needed. 


Handling  Dismissals  Constructively 

By  Kate  Lewis 

Employment  Manager,  The  Namm  Stare,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Two  or  more  years  ago  when  pen¬ 
sions  and  unemployment  insurance 
began  to  claim  the  evening  discus¬ 
sions  of  personnel  clubs  and  other 
organizations  interested  in  human 
relations,  it  dawned  upon  some  of 
us  how  the  quality  of  our  work 
w’ould  be  affected  by  legislation  on 
these  two  subjects.  While  it  is 
true  that  New  York  State,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  already  thinking  and  plan¬ 
ning  a  development  of  its  own  em¬ 
ployment  work  as  a  necessary  com¬ 
plement  to  any  such  legislation,  far 
from  relieving  those  of  us  employed 
by  private  concerns — except  per¬ 
haps  in  the  masses  of  applicants 
that  now  come  to  us — the  quality 
of  work  demanded  of  us  will  be 


much  more  exacting.  Dismissals 
aren’t  going  to  be  so  easy — or  would 
3'ou  rather  I  said  “Dismissals  are 
going  to  be  harder.’’  Please  notice 
that  up  to  this  point  and  probably 
only  once  again  in  this  paper  will 
be  mentioned  the  growing  power  of 
the  worker  as  a  group.  At  present 
we  deal  with  him  only  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual. 

As  we  handle  that  individual 
nowadays,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
blame  for  his  dismissal  should  be 
laid  on  his  shoulders.  I  am  unable 
to  divorce  my  experience  from  the 
fact  that  although  a  person’s  dis¬ 
missal  may  come  some  time  after 
the  cause,  these  are  the  causes  that 
mav  show  themselves  a  month  or  six 
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years  later  in  dismissal: 

1.  Some  innate  dumbness  on  the 
part  of  the  employment  man¬ 
ager. 

2.  Bad  methods  in  use  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  office. 

3.  Insufficient  follow-up  or  too 
intermittent  follow-up  by  the 
entire  personnel  department, 
from  time-keeper  to  medical 
officer. 

4.  Poor  initial  training. 

5.  Idiosyncrasies  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  head. 

6.  Personal  feelings  of  the  de¬ 
partment  head. 

7.  Lack  of  executive  ability  of 
the  department  head,  especial¬ 
ly  in  making  objective  judg¬ 
ments  about  the  worker  or  the 
development  of  the  employee. 

8.  Lack  of  training  or  inade¬ 
quate  training  and  lack  of 
supervision  in  personal  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  manage¬ 
ment.  There’s  no  sense  in 
our  training  buyers  in  good 
personnel  policies  if  the  mer¬ 
chandise  man  is  not  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  them,  too,  for  the 
pressure  he  puts  on  his  buyers 
must  be  mitigated  at  times  by 
the  human  factor.  His  atti¬ 
tude  towards  his  buyer  here 
will  be  reflected  in  the  pres¬ 
sure  she  puts  on  her  people. 
And  if  she  sees  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  has  given  carte  blanche 
to  the  merchandise  men  on 
which  side  of  the  scale  will 
she  put  the  heavier  weight 
when  her  existence  in  several 
ways  depends  on  it? 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  illustrate  any  of  the  above. 
There  they  are  from  your  store 
and  mine. 

Where  the  Blame  Lies 

I  repeat,  in  only  the  rarest  cases 
can  the  real  cause  of  dismissal  be 
laid  at  the  pay-off’s  door.  Of  course, 
we  are  not  now  considering  dishon¬ 
esty  or  seasonal  lay-offs.  The  sea¬ 
sonal  lay-off  will,  I  believe,  change 
its  aspect  in  the  next  few  years. 
The  dismissal  for  dishonesty  is  the 
easiest  one  we  employment  people 
do.  Apparently  everything  is  on  our 
side.  There  are,  moreover  some 
cases  of  dishonesty  that  might  come 
under  some  of  the  above  causes. 

In  1928  we  spoke  of  dismissals 
as  of  a  kind  of  separation ;  we 
found  out  that  perhaps  we’d  placed 
someone  badly  or  someone  got  a 


little  irritated  by  his  work  or  by  his 
boss  and  he  left.  We  had  a  few 
moments’  conversation  with  him — 
perhaps  w’e  spent  a  whole  half-hour 
in  some  sort  of  vocational  counsel¬ 
ing.  It  was  rather  nice  to  have  the 
boy  coming  back  some  time  later 
saying,  “You  know  you  advised  me 
to  do  so  and  so  and  now  I’m  so 
bappy  in  this  new  work.’’  Did  this 
continue?  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
mighty  little  satisfaction  connected 
with  any  vocational  information  giv¬ 
en  out  now-a-days  at  the  time  of 
dismissal.  Therefore,  handling  a  dis¬ 
missal  constructively  now-a-days  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  what  it 
was  five  years  ago. 

After  three  or  four  experiences 
of  this  month,  I  question  whether 
any  interview  held  for  a  pay-off 
is  really  constructive.  The  human 
being,  even  if  a  good  swimmer,  does 
not  let  go  of  a  life-belt  in  mid¬ 
ocean  ;  if  he  has  no  life-belt,  he  tries 
to  catch  hold  of  a  plank.  With  the 
exception  of  the  extras  in  the  food 
department  and  the  toy  demonstrat¬ 
ors  from  manufacturing  firms,  I 
interviewed  every  person  who  came 
into  our  store  from  November  on 
and  I  said  definitely  to  each  one, 
“This  is  a  Christmas  joh,  you  will 
not  be  kept  after  the  24th  of  De¬ 
cember.”  On  Christmas  eve  at  least 
five  men  came  and  said,  “I  can’t 
believe  this — I  am  so  disappointed — 
I’ve  worked  so  hard — they’ve  prais¬ 
ed  me  so  much — I  thought  surely 
you’d  place  me  somewhere.”  They 
admitted  that  they  had  been  told 
not  to  expect  it.  If  this  is  a  con¬ 
dition  found  with  Christmas  extras, 
how  great  is  the  upheaval  with  a 
person  w’ho  thinks  she  has  done  a 
good  production  jol) — with  which  I 
may  agree — and  who  has  been  tied 
up  with  the  store  several  months? 
If  she  has  done  a  good  job,  why 
haven’t  we  caught  her  before  a  pay¬ 
off  happened? 

We  have  some  sign-posts  and  we 
try  to  keep  them  freshly  painted. 
Unfortunately,  at  times  we  seem  to 
drive  by  them.  Now  one  of  our  sign¬ 
posts  is  the  personnel  rating  inter¬ 
view.  These  interviews  will  begin 
as  soon  as  this  convention  is  over — 
buyer,  floor  superintendent,  training 
instructor  and  employment  manager 
get  together  to  hear  what  the  buyer 
has  to  say  about  each  person  in  his 
department.  What  the  employment 
manager  thinks  about  a  person  once 
he  starts  work  doesn’t  really  matter 
so  much — it’s  the  buyer  who  counts, 
— he  lives  with  this  person  8  hours 
a  day;  the  floor  superintendent  and 


the  training  instructor  help  to  make 
clearer  the  picture  of  the  individual 
and,  at  times,  to  train  the  buyer. 
The  interview  is  held  to  form  by  an 
outline  of  certain  points  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  about  each  salesperson.  We 
want  to  know  if  the  buyer  can  give 
us  definite  objective  ratings  of  the 
salesperson  on  these  points.  We  do 
not  care  for  ABC  ratings  nor 
good,  fair,  average;  in  fact,  we  try 
to  get  examples  of  good  or  poor 
work.  Exact  words  are  taken  down. 
It  is  hard  to  get  some  buyers  to 
say  more  than  “She’s  all  right” — 
“Good  girl”.  They  do  better  the 
second  year.  The  buyer  says  at  the 
end  of  the  interview  whether  or  not 
he  wishes  to  keep  the  salesperson. 
We  may  make  a  suggestion  as  to  an 
increase  which  is  sent  to  the  person¬ 
nel  director’s  office.  This  does  not 
conflict  with  the  regular  salary  re¬ 
view  which  is  done  from  that  office. 
Comments  in  the  review  will  decide 
whether  the  training  instructor, 
floor  superintendent  or  employment 
manager  has  to  have  an  interview 
with  the  salesperson.  Sometimes 
the  buyer  will  tell  the  employment 
manager  he  would  like  to  undertake 
to  set  the  person  right — doesn’t  want 
the  employment  manager  to  do  it. 
The  offer  has  always  been  speedily 
accepted.  The  offer  will  be  as  speed¬ 
ily  accepted  in  the  future  but  there 
will  be,  too,  an  employment  follow¬ 
up. 

Department  Head’s  Responsibility 

Now,  of  course,  besides  being  a 
reconstruction  programme  where 
necessary,  because  we  don’t  believe 
in  rugged  individualism,  we  hope  to 
avoid  that  most  damning  of  all  hind¬ 
rances  to  a  decent  final  interview — 
that  moment  when  your  fellow- 
worker  says : 

“But  I  have  never  been  correct¬ 
ed  ;  I  have  never  been  told  my  work 
was  wrong.”  You  have  had  this 
moment  come  up  with  its  paralyzing 
effect. 

In  this  paper  we  seem  to  have 
been  pounding  on  buyers.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  non-selling  department 
heads  know  that  they  cannot  suggest 
people  for  pay-off  whom  they  have 
not  tried  to  help  and  this  means 
more  than,  “Well,  I’ve  corrected  her 
work  two  or  three  times.”  The  de¬ 
partment  head  forgets  that  perhaps 
a  period  of  irritation  to  him  may 
have  been  a  period  of  learning  to  the 
girl  and  what  she  is  really  register¬ 
ing  is  not  his  two  or  three  correc¬ 
tions  but  that  she  knows  more  than 
when  she  entered  the  department. 
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Personnel 


Thc^ught  about  dismissal  inter¬ 
views,  when  it  could  be  anything  but 
self-destructive,  has  led  to  a  re¬ 
view  of  some  old  personnel  princi- 
♦  pies.  May  I  repeat  them  in  the 
somewhat  Irish  form  they  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  this  year : 

1.  Don’t  take  the  person  on  if 
he’s  going  to  be  paid  off. 

2.  Don’t  experiment  carelessly 
with  human  beings :  they  live 
and  love  and  die  just  as  you 
do. 

3.  You  can’t  take  a  person  on 
“for  keeps”  if  he  loses  money 
for  you — therefore,  try  to 
take  on  a  money-maker. 

4.  Be  sure  he  is  well-trained  in 
your  methods,  before  you  dare 


A  Customer’s  Idea  of 

By  Alice 
New  York 

I  have  been  through  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  world,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  we  do  more  for  the  store  cus¬ 
tomer  in  America  than  anywhere 
else.  Not  the  storekeeper,  but  the 
movies,  ocean  liners,  restaurants, 
bars,  theatres  and  the  radio  have 
spoiled  the  customer.  She  has  learn¬ 
ed  to  expect  drama,  music,  lights, 
perfume,  service  at  every  step.  If 
storekeepers  are  content  with  cus¬ 
tomers  who  come  to  the  store  only 
for  what  they  need,  then  they  need 
not  trouble  to  put  spotlights  in  their 
display  cases  and  windows.  Need 
not  stage  fashion  shows  with  live 
dancing  gigolos  to  give  the  women  a 
thrill.  Need  not  speed  up  their  de¬ 
livery  system,  dress  up  their  door¬ 
men  nor  improve  the  manners  of 
their  section  managers  and  sales¬ 
clerks  much.  For  people  will  al¬ 
ways  buy  necessities.  But  no  store 
can  make  a  profit  on  those  alone. 

In  the  words  of  Louis  Kirstein 
of  Filene’s  in  Boston,  we’ve  got  to 
make  ’em  want  more;  buy  more. 
Obsolescence,  he  calls  it.  Putting 
something  out  of  use  long  before  it 
has  worn  out,  because  it  is  out  of 
fashion  and  something  newer  has 
taken  its  place.  Now  if  we  want 
customers  to  come  in  for  that  kind 
of  purchasing,  then  we’ve  got  to 
make  them  enjoy  the  ride.  That  is 
where  we  have  to  begin  competing 
with  the  movies,  the  excitement  of 
the  bar,  the  swiftness  of  an  ocean 
liner. 

I  am  not  suggesting  a  three-ring 
circus  as  a  part  of  a  store’s  equip- 
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say,  “He  doesn’t  make  money 
for  me,” 

5.  If  you  have  fooled  yourself, 
don’t  try  to  pass  the  blame  to 
a  person  who  is  supposed  to 
know  less  than  you  do  about 
this  situation. 

6.  Even  though  yours  is  the 
fault,  remember  that  this  ex¬ 
perience  may  be  more  costly 
for  him  than  for  you,  so, 
while  you  apologize,  put  some 
“filthy  lucre”  in  his  hand  and 
some  road  directions  in  his 
head. 

7.  Get  ready  for  the  time,  now 
at  hand,  when  both  state  and 
worker  will  tell  you  when  and 
how  you  may  pay  him  off. 


Good  Store  Service 

Hughes 

American 

ment.  I  am  saying  that  every  woman 
has  just  so  much  time  and  attention 
which  can  be  riveted  on  things  out¬ 
side  of  her  home.  And  that  other 
agents  have  been  tweaking  women’s 
attentions  toward  them,  and  away 
from  stores.  Nowadays  there  are 
exhibits  of  furniture,  modern  as 
well  as  antique,  held  in  museums. 
Good  fashion  shows  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  screen  and  in  the  theatre. 
Stores  must  offer  more  interest  than 
their  customers  can  find  elsewhere. 

It  is  in  the  common  experience  of 
most  of  us  that  when  someone 
grows  rich  and  powerful,  something 
happens  to  that  person.  He  loses — 
in  most  cases — the  warm,  human 
touch  for  which  he  was  treasured 
when  he  was  poor  and  unimportant. 
Stores  do  not  differ  much  from  in¬ 
dividuals.  Stores  that  started  small 
and  friendly  and  profited  thereby, 
often  enlarge  into  big,  top-heavy 
organizations.  They  are  most  terri¬ 
bly  efficient  as  to  coordination,  dis¬ 
tribution,  promotion,  delivery, 
credit,  bookkeeping,  management, 
housekeeping.  But  that  very  per¬ 
fection  seems  to  rob  them  of  their 
human  quality. 

Ellis  Gimbel  informed  me  a 
couple  of  days  ago,  with  an  em¬ 
phatic  bang  on  his  desk,  that  the 
trouble  with  big  stores  today  is  that 
they  have  become  inhuman  institu¬ 
tions.  They’re  made  up,  he  said,  of 
a  number  of  heads  of  departments, 
afraid  of  their  jobs,  and  intent  on 
selling  themselves  to  the  man  next 
higher  up.  In  order  to  do  so,  they 
undertake  not  only  their  own  work. 


but  attempt  to  have  a  say  over  other 
departments,  too.  The  merchandise 
man  has  ideas  for  perfecting  the  de¬ 
livery.  The  store  manager  thinks  he 
could  run  the  personnel  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  does  the  employment  head. 
And  as  for  the  sales  promotion  man, 
he  generally  thinks  he  should  and 
could  run  the  entire  store.  The  re¬ 
sult  is,  Mr.  Gimbel  says,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  concentrating  on  serving 
and  pleasing  the  customer,  store 
heads  think  most  of  pleasing  them¬ 
selves  and  their  superiors,  and  thus 
many  big,  highly-organized  stores 
are  jeopardized  by  internal  ambi¬ 
tions,  rivalry  and  the  desire  for 
power  and  importance. 

In  suggesting  more  showmanship 
for  stores  to  compete  with  other 
attractions  we  had  large  cities  par¬ 
ticularly  in  mind.  But  it  works,  too, 
in  smaller  cities  where  women 
haven’t  enough  to  do.  They  soon 
exhaust  the  sources  of  outside  en- 
tertainmetit  and  are  thrown  back  on 
the  store.  These  persons  crave 
friendship  and  diversion.  They  like 
to  be  recognized,  chatted  with  and 
told  what  is  going  on  in  the  store. 
There  are  plenty  of  big  city  cus¬ 
tomers  like  these,  too,  who  are  just 
lonesome.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
stores  run  a  lonely  heart  depart¬ 
ment,  but  I  strongly  advise  any 
store  not  to  discourage  any  custom¬ 
er’s  search  for  human  warmth. 

Our  Customer — Right  or  Wrong 

You  know  how  John  Wanamaker 
is  said  to  have  stood  at  the  door  of 
his  store  and  shaken  the  hand  of 
each  customer,  coming  and  going. 
And  you  know,  too,  that  he  orig¬ 
inated  the  slogan  “the  customer  is 
always  right.”  You  and  I  know 
what  a  travesty  on  truth  that  slogan 
is.  We  know  that  customers  abuse 
the  bounds  of  reason  often ;  that 
they  want  cash  refunds,  exchanges 
and  alterations  when  they’re  not  in 
the  least  entitled  to  them.  We  also 
are  aware  of  those  fiends  who 
make  the  clerk  drag  out  the  entire 
department  and  then  leave  without 
buying  a  thing;  or  if  they  do,  it 
bounces  right  back  the  next  day.  But 
it  has  been  proven  poor  policy  to  call 
a  customer  anything  but  a  lady,  and 
one  who  is  always  right.  So  we 
must  give  her  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt — because  one  enemy  can  do 
more  harm  to  a  store  than  the  loss 
of  time  or  money  involved  in  the 
particular  cause  for  argument. 

I  am  purposely  omitting  to  cite 
the  obvious  services  in  which  cus- 
(Continued  on  page  179) 
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Chairman 

♦James  S.  Schoff 
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^^HE  present  calendar  year  will  be  the  most  challenging  to 
constructive,  intelligent  Store  Management  which  it  has  ever 
encountered.  Added  to  the  major  problems  which  Store  Managers 
have  faced  since  the  beginning  of  the  depression,  and  particularly 
the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  National  Recovery  Program,  are 
many  new  issues  which  must  be  handled  aggressively  if  sound 
operation  is  to  continue. 

Practical  expense  control  continues  to  be  imperative  in  view 
of  the  increased  cost  of  operation  under  the  N.R.A.  Even  in  the 
face  of  some  increase  in  sales  volume,  the  necessity  of  eliminating 
and  avoiding  unnecessary  expenses  is  more  urgent  than  ever  before. 

The  promotion  of  better  employee  relations  is  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  with  which  Store  Managers  will  have  to  deal 
during  the  coming  year.  Selling  the  employee  on  his  job,  on  con¬ 
tinuity  of  employment,  and  on  the  store  as  an  institution  rather 
than  merely  on  working  hours  and  wage  rates,  is  a  task  to  which 
efficient  Store  Managers  already  are  addressing  their  principal 
attention.  Closely  allied  to  this  are  the  problems  of  employment 
reserves,  old  age  pensions,  and  group  insurance — all  pointing  to 
greater  social  security  for  the  store  employee. 

The  future  of  the  Retail  Code,  promotion  of  reasonable  and 
desirable  amendments  thereto,  and  agitation  for  a  thirty-hour 
week,  are  other  problems  affecting  management  which  must  be 
met  with  constructive  action. 

And  last  hut  not  least  is  the  necessity  for  better  and  more 
effective  selling.  In  spite  of  the  many  and  conflicting  theories  as 
to  placing  selling  supervision  under  other  functional  divisions 
within  the  store,  the  job,  if  it  is  to  be  most  successfully  accom¬ 
plished,  still  falls  to  the  Store  Manager. 


In  meeting  these  problems  in  a  sound,  practical  manner,  the 
Store  Management  Group  through  its  Chairman  and  Directors 
assures  each  and  every  member  its  whole-hearted,  active  coopera¬ 
tion. 


Chicago 


Directors 

L.  S.  Bitner 

Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company 
Boston,  Mass. 

♦Mrs.  Isabella  Branikiw 
Lord  &  Taylor 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Richard  H.  Brown 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

♦J.  E.  Carroll 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

M.  Forman 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  W.  G-arton 
Lord  &  Taylor 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sam  M.  Gross 
The  May  Company 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
♦W.  C.  McDermott 
Woodward  &  Lothrop 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Henry  B.  Owen 
Frederick  &  Nelson 
Seattle,  Washington 


Lucinda  W.  Prince 
Prince  School  of  Store 
Service  Education 
Boston,  Mass. 

Walker  T.  Wright 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Adxisory  Council 
Local  Group  Chairmen 
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Robert  F.  Abell 
The  Shepard  Company 
Providence,  R.  1. 

New  York 
A.  B.  Begam 
Hearn  Dept.  Stores,  Inc. 


C.  G.  Hobart 
Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sylvan  King 
King’s  Palace 
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J.  N.  McFee 
Hutzler  Bros.  Company 
Pittsburgh 
Joseph  M.  Meyers 
Kaufmann  Dept.  Stores,  Inc. 

Philadelphia 
Earle  Powers 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier 

♦Executive  Committee 
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Smaller  Stores  Session 

(Continued  from  page  35) 


Employee  Relations  in  the  Smaller  Store 


The  policy  of  his  store  in  its  re¬ 
lations  with  personnel  has  been,  said 
Bennet  A.  Meyers  of  the  Meyers- 
Arnold  Co.,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  ‘‘to 
make  money  out  of  our  merchandise 
not  out  of  our  employees.” 

The  employees  of  the  Meyers- 
Amold  Company  have  group  life 
insurance.  Prior  to  1929  the  store 
paid  the  full  premiums;  when  the 
depression  ‘‘curtailed  our  altrusitic 
activities — but  not  our  altrusitic 
tendencies”  the  group  insurance  was 
carried  on,  with  the  employees  pay¬ 
ing  one-half  of  the  premiums. 

‘‘We  have  group  insurance”,  Mr. 
Meyers  said,  ‘‘for  two  reasons. 
One,  it  relieves  us  of  any  assumed 
or  real  res[)onsibility  to  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  family.  Two,  it  gives  our 
employees  a  certain  amount  of  as¬ 
surance.”  The  store  has  been  con¬ 
sidering,  Mr.  Meyers  said,  health 
and  accident  insurance  for  its  em¬ 
ployees,  and,  now  that  salaries  have 
been  raised,  is  planning  to  suggest 
that  employees  carry  this.  It  can 
he  secured  for  them  as  a  group  more 
cheaply  than  they  can  secure  it  for 
themselves.  ‘‘In  the  past”,  he  said, 
“and  even  now,  our  policy  has  been 
to  pay  our  employees  for  all  time 
out.  While  we  do  not  feel  that  they 
have  abused  this  custom,  we  do  not 
think  that  w’e  should  assume  this 
burden.  We  would  prefer  to  pav 
slightly  higher  salaries  and  let  them 
pay  for  their  own  insurance.” 

The  effect  of  the  depression  and 
its  attendant  salary  cuts  on  em¬ 
ployee  morale  was  found.  Mr.  Mey¬ 
ers  said,  to  be  reflected  in  the  way 


employees  waited  on  customers.  To 
correct  this  undesirable  situation  a 
bonus  plan  was  worked  out; 

“We  established  a  monthly  quota 
for  each  girl.  If  her  monthly  sales 
exceeded  this  quota,  the  salesgirl 
was  given  one  per  cent  of  her  total 
monthly  sales  as  a  bonus.  The  quota 
was  fi.xed  by  determining  what  sales 
should  be  on  the  basis  of  salary 
divided  by  normal  selling  cost  less 
one  per  cent.  For  instance,  if  a 
girl  earns  $50  a  month  and  her  nor¬ 
mal  selling  cost  is  six  per  cent,  her 
c|uota  would  be  $1,000.  Ujwn  mak¬ 
ing  her  quota  she  would  be  given 
$10  in  bonus.  If  a  salesgirl  just 
made  her  bonus  her  selling  cost 
would  be  as  desired,  but  the  larger 
her  sales,  the  lower  her  selling  cost. 
For  this  reason  no  penalty  was  ex¬ 
acted  for  those  months  the  sales¬ 
girl  fell  behind.  This  did  away  with 
any  insurmountable  quotas  to  over¬ 
come  before  making  her  bonus.” 

Tbe  plan  worked  successfully  for 
salespeople  and  store.  Morale  im¬ 
proved.  and :  “.Xt  the  end  of  the 
first  twelve  months  our  selling  ex¬ 
pense  was  6.2  per  cent.  This,  of 
course,  was  nothing  wonderful,  but 
it  was  part  of  a  profitable  oper¬ 
ation.  which  we  found  satisfactory.” 

With  times  improving,  Mr.  Mey¬ 
ers  said,  the  system  presents  a 
drawback.  “It  does  not  sufficiently 
reward  the  people  who  are  making 
sales  consistently  and  considerably 
more  than  their  quotas.  This  makes 
us  feel  inclined  to  lean  toward  some 
sort  of  drawing  account  plus  com¬ 
mission  type  of  salary.” 


The  Retail  Code  and  the  Smaller  Store 


The  important  part  which  the 
smaller  stf>re  should  play  in  na¬ 
tional  problems,  and  particularly  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Retail  Code,  was  strongly  empha¬ 
sized  by  William  H.  Hager,  Pres¬ 
ident,  Hager  &  Bro.,  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  former  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  -\sociation  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Code  Authority  in 
Washington.  Calling  attention  to 
the  predominance  of  the  smaller 
volume  store,  from  the  standpoint 
of  numerical  numl)ers,  Mr.  Hager 
questioned  whether  the  average 


smaller  retailer  is  really  backing  up 
his  national  and  state  associations, 
or  whether  he  is  just  too  busy  to 
be  bothered  when  really  important 
matters  are  in  the  offing.  “Too 
many  of  the  smaller  retailers  are  in 
the  class  of  being  ‘too  busy’,”  said 
Mr.  Hager,  “and  it  is  our  job  to 
waken  them  to  the  responsibilities 
which  they  have  in  participating  in 
major  problems  affecting  the  retail 
craft.” 

“There  are  about  eighteen  state 
retailer  associations  in  the  country. 
We  ought  to  have  forty-eight.  If 
there  are  any  men  or  women  here 
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who  don’t  belong  to  a  state  organi¬ 
zation,  I  ask  you  to  go  back  and 
head  up  a  movement  to  form  one. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things 
that  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  lacks.  It  needs  all  of 
the  country  back  of  it  from  Main, 
to  the  Coast.  Aggressive,  active 
state  retailers’  associations  are  what 
is  needed,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  would  welcome  the  support 
of  a  large  group  of  these  associ¬ 
ations.  Those  of  us  who  are  not 
organized  must  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  we  should  bring  more  pressure 
to  bear  and  exercise  more  influence 
on  our  National  Association  when 
it  comes  to  important  matters  that 
affect  especially  the  smaller  retail¬ 
ers  of  the  country.” 

As  an  example  in  point,  Mr. 
Hager  stated  that  a  recent  hearing  in 
Washington  on  the  subject  of  price¬ 
fixing  and  stop-loss  provisions  in 
codes,  was  generally  attended  by 
manufacturers,  but  outside  of  those 
few  retail  representatives  officially 
testifying  at  the  hearing,  there  was 
not  a  handful  of  merchants  in  the 
room,  and  quite  naturally,  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  those  present  supported 
the  testimony  from  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  public  service  industries. 

“Retailers  missed  a  trick,”  stated 
Mr.  Hager,  “in  not  having  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  trade  there  in 
greater  numbers.  Members  should 
see  to  it  that  when  we  have  hear¬ 
ings  at  Washington,  we  will  have 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  let¬ 
ters  from  a  good  big  group  of  retail¬ 
ers.  in  order  to  make  a  strong  im¬ 
pression  on  the  National  Recovery 
Board.  Don’t  let  tbe  Board  get  the 
idea  that  on  important  matters,  in 
which  we  are  vitally  interested,  we 
as  merchants  are  too  busy  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  public  hearings. 

“Retailers,  and  particularlv  the 
smaller  volume  store,  are  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  the  stop-loss  limitation 
provision  of  the  Code.  I  have  told 
yf)U  that  the  Pennsylvania  Retail¬ 
ers  are.  and  many  members  from 
New  York  and  Ohio  have  said  they 
wanted  it  to  stay  in  the  Code.  It 
still  would  not  hurt  to  officially  send 
vour  individual  opinions  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Board  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  I  want  to  repeat  that  there 
will  be  more  hearings,  and  I  do 
ho|)e  that  the  smaller  retailers  of 
the  country  will  realize  their  res¬ 
ponsibility  and  take  the  time  and 
s]jend  the  money,  if  necessary,  to 
go  to  Washington  and  at  least  back 
(Continued  on  page  182) 
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Improvement  of  Credit  Praetiees 
Diseussed  in  Open  Forum 


Topics  Include  Consumer  Relations  and 
Internal  Operating  Methods 


Leading  credit  managers  at¬ 
tending  the  Open  Forum  Ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Credit  Management 
Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  including  ten 
members  of  our  Board  of  Directors, 
felt  that  it  was  an  excellent  meeting 
ably  presided  over  by  Edgar  I. 
Amthor,  Credit  Manager  of  L. 
Bamberger  &  Company,  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Division.  What  amazed 
virtually  everyone  present  was  the 
record  breaking  attendance,  sorely 
taxing  the  seating  capacity  of  the 
room,  which,  intended  to  seat  a 
maximum  of  300  actually  held  380. 
In  addition,  the  ushers  counted  over 
100  delegates  desiring  to  attend  who 
could  not  be  accommodated. 

Old  timers  in  the  profession  re¬ 
marked  that  not  for  a  long  time  had 
they  noticed  such  a  tremendous  in¬ 
terest  nor  had  they  met  for  some 
time  so  many  old  acquaintancer  who 
apparently  had  not  been  to  a  meet- 
ting  of  this  kind  for  a  number  of 
years. 

According  to  comments  made  by 
many  there  was  little  doubt  in  any¬ 
one’s  mind  that  “the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  is  doing  a  con¬ 
structive  job  and  is  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  a  strongly  entrenched  organi¬ 
zation  which  will  make  its  influence 
felt  in  the  department  and  specialty 
store  field  throughout  the  country.” 

As  to  the  agenda  of  the  meeting, 
eight  topics  were  scheduled  for  dis¬ 
cussion — three  dealing  with  matters 
involving  credit  policies  of  individ¬ 
ual  stores — four  concerning  internal 
operating  methods  and  one  on  the 
subject  of  community  credit  policy. 
It  took  Mr.  Amthor  exactly  135 
minutes  to  run  off  what  seemed  to 
many  a  rather  heavy  program.  The 
subjects  covered  involving  matters 
of  credit  policy  can  briefly  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows: 


sales  and  cultivating  adher¬ 
ence  to  credit  terms. 

2.  Special  handling  of  delinquent 
accounts. 

3.  Relation  of  collection  percent¬ 
ages  and  losses  from  bad  debts. 

The  subjects  on  internal  operat¬ 
ing  methods  covered  were  briefly : 

1.  The  release  of  merchandise 
with  or  without  credit  depart¬ 


ment  authorization. 

2.  Postponing  billing  at  different 
times  of  the  year. 

3.  Handling  employee  charge  ac¬ 
counts. 

4.  Operating  a  check  cashing  ser¬ 
vice. 


The  topic  involving  community 
credit  policy  was  Making  a  Carry¬ 
ing  Charge  on  Past  Due  Accounts. 


Credit  Department  Sales  Psychology — Definite  Versus 
Indefinite  Credit  Terms 


Alert  credit  managers  all  over  the  tomer’s  consideration  in  placing  her 


1.  Psychological  factors  under¬ 
lying  cr^it  department  func¬ 
tions  such  as  promoting  credit 


country  are  taking  an  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  using  their  facilities  to  pro¬ 
mote  credit  sales,  more  profitable 
sales,  and  the  good-will  of  their 
credit  customers.  Giles  C.  Driver, 
Credit  Manager  of  The  May  Com¬ 
pany  of  Cleveland,  and  First  Vice- 
President  of  the  National  Retail 
Credit  Association,  has  given  dur¬ 
ing  his  long  years  of  experience 
much  thought  to  the  actual  appli¬ 
cation  of  psychological  principles  to 
credit  work.  He  said  in  discussing 
the  subject: 

“I  have  discussed  this  subject 
with  some  the  leading  credit  man¬ 
agers  of  the  country  and  they  have 
had  valuable  suggestions  to  offer. 

“One  worthy  of  particular  note 
is  that  the  sales  psychology  begins 
at  the  first  interview ;  the  manner 
of  approach,  the  intelligence  and 
sincerity  with  which  the  credit  clerk 
interviews  the  customer  creates  a 
lasting  impression.  Very  often  there 
is  an  attitude  of  uncertainty  on  the 
part  of  the  interviewer  in  stating 
the  policy  and  terms,  which  attitude 
should  be  discouraged.  The  first 
thing  an  interviewer  should  do  is  to 
sell  not  only  himself  but  the  store 
to  the  applicant  by  his  attitude  and 
display  of  appreciation  in  the  cus- 


patronage  with  us. 

"There  is  less  sting  in  getting 
complete  and  essential  information 
at  the  first  interview  rather  than,  as 
a  result  of  pussy-footing,  go  back 
later  and  ask  for  what  you  should 
have  obtained  in  the  first  place. 

“One  other  feature  is  the  proper 
form  of  credit  applications  which 
specify  just  exactly  how  your  bills 
are  to  be  paid  and  a  confirmation 
of  this  understanding  incorporated 
in  the  letter  or  form  of  notification 
when  the  account  is  opened. 

“When  the  terms  are  not  printed, 
and  the  customer  sees  you  mark  the 
30  day  terms  on  the  record,  after 
you  have  gotten  her  agreement 
thereto,  it  does  make  an  impression, 
particularly  if  you  have  her  sign 
all  credit  applications,  which  should 
be  done,  where  the  customer  appears 
in  person. 

“The  application  clerk  in  a  large 
Credit  Department  should  be  a  per¬ 
son  of  cheerful  personality,  and  one 
who  can  make  the  customer  feel 
welcome  and  at  ease.  He  has  an  op- 
])ortunity  of  opening  an  active  and 
constructive  selling  campaign  for 
the  Credit  Department. 

“If  you  want  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults  in  the  Credit  Department,  the 
customer  should  be  physically  at 
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ease.  There  should  he  a  private 
booth  or  iirivate  office  for  the  inter¬ 
view,  aiul  when  the  customer  is 
physically  relaxed  she  is  in  a  better 
fr^ie  of  mind  to  discuss  the  de¬ 
tails  of  a  credit  applicatif)n. 

“If  the  consumer  is  told  some- 
thinji  often  enou},di  and  in  an  intelli¬ 
gent  way,  through  proper  publicity, 
he  will  believe  it,  and  the  ])oint  to 
be  gained  is  the  prompt  payment  of 
your  accounts,  and  those  who  are 
not  in  a  i)osition  to  seek  credit  on  a 
prompt  |)ay  basis  should  not  run  the 
possibility  of  embarrassing  either 
themselves  or  the  merchant  because 
of  the  likelihood  of  a  refusal. 

“Creating  the  desire  for  some¬ 
thing  I  believe  applies  as  much  to 
selling  charge  accounts  and  charge 
account  service  as  it  does  to  mer¬ 
chandise.  'I'herefore,  if  presente<l  in 
a  dignified  businesslike  way.  Credit 
Managers  are  jierfectly  within  their 
rights  in  advertising  for  charge  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  newspapers. 

“.•\long  the  lines  of  promoting 
credit  sales,  I  think  the  majority  of 
the  stores,  quite  properly,  write  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  customers  who 
have  iiaid  promptly  for  contract  or 
budget  jmrchases,  and  invite  them  to 
open  monthly  accounts. 

Indirect  Sales  Psychology 

“The  legitimate  credit  customer 
has  now  developed  a  sane  idea  as 
to  the  use  of  credit.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  iieople,  perhaps  millions, 
during  the  depression  and  due  to 
lack  of  foresight,  perhaps,  in  not 
properly  budgeting  their  affairs  or 
possibly  due  to  losses  thru  various 
channels,  unemployment,  etc,  found 
themselves  in  a  position  where  they 
could  not  promptly  liquidate  their 
obligations  and,  therfore,  experienc¬ 
ed  difficulty  in  getting  new  credit. 
They  realize  now,  because  of  these 
valuable  hut  expensive  experiences, 
that  in  order  to  maintain  good  credit 
their  finances  should  be  so  organized 
as  to  liquidate  all  obligations  with¬ 
in  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

“In  other  words,  it  seems  that 
now  is  the  proper  time  to  continue 
to  promote  the  splendid  services  of 
our  Credit  Departments,  in  back  of 
which  there  always  lies  the  under¬ 
lying  thought,  prompt  pay. 

“I  believe  that  the  merchants 
themselves  are  in  a  receptive  frame 
of  mind,  and  as  indicated  above,  the 
consumer  himself,  with  exceptions 
pf  course,  does  not  foolishly  rush 
>n  and  seek  promiscuous  credit,  as 
many  did  prior  to  1929. 


Eim;ak  1.  A.mthor 

L.  Bainhcnjcr  &  Co.,  Ncii'ark,  N.  J. 

Chairman, 

Credit  Mamn/emcnt  ^Dk'ision 

“^luch  help  can  he  given  to  the 
entire  situation  if  the  sales  force  is 
thoroughly  posted  as  to  their  cus¬ 
tomer  contacts.  ' 

“By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  the 
salespeo])le  are  to  become  credit 
tninded  and  thereby  jeopardize 
.sales.  They  should  not,  however,  as 
unfortunately  sometimes  happens, 
leave  to  the  inference  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  that  it  will  be  perfectly  all 
right  to  ])ay  if,  how  and  when  they 
can. 

“The  best  salespeople  are  the  best 
credit  men,  and  this  refers  particu¬ 
larly  to  durable  goods  that  may  he 
sold  on  deferred  ])ayment  plans.  'I'he 
salesmen  realize  that  it  is  to  their 
final  benefit  that  an  item  is  actually 
sold,  not  loaned. 

“This  intelligent  handling  by 
salespeople  forms  a  helpful  back¬ 
ground  when  the  proper  time  comes 
for  the  Credit  Department  to  dis¬ 
cuss  credit  terms,  dates  of  payment, 
etc.  There  will  not  be  a  confusion 
of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  due  to  incorrect  information, 
direct  or  inferred,  on  the  part  of 
your  .sales  force. 

“There  are  lots  of  things  that  can 
be  done  which  may  be  classed  as 
indirect  sales  psychology. 

“For  example — oft-times  a  cus¬ 
tomer  will  come  to  my  office  in  a 
perturbed  frame  of  mind  about 
some  complaint.  After  she  has  been 


seated.  I  excuse  hiyself  presumably 
to  look  up  some  data  or  record. 
There  is  under  the  glass  on  my  desk 
a  sheet  from  one  of  the  New  York 
newspapers  headed  “The  Charge 
Customer”.  There  are  a  lot  of 
photographs  or  drawings  of  custom¬ 
ers  in  department  stores,  and  one 
particular  drawing  shows  an  irate 
charge  customer  who  is  threatening 
to  close  her  account,  and  do  other 
drastic  things  unless  she  gets  credit 
for  this  merchandise  or  is  given  bet¬ 
ter  .service,  etc.,  and  99  times  out  of 
ICK)  when  I  come  hack  from  look¬ 
ing  up  the  record,  the  customer  has 
a  smile  on  her  face,  and  this  is  par¬ 
ticularly  noticeable  if  there  are  two 
of  the  good  women  folk  together. 

further  indirect  line  of  ap- 
])roach  from  the  Credit  Sales  stand- 
])oint  is  the  pro])er  showing  of  bro¬ 
chures  indicating  that  you  are  a 
member  of  the  local  Retail  Credit 
.Association,  and  other  displays  in¬ 
dicating  that  prompt  paymient  begets 
good  credit  and  such  other  thoughts 
as  may  suggest  proper  credit  pro¬ 
cedure. 

“Another  thing  that  appeals  to  me 
is  how  many  hundreds  of  custom¬ 
ers  in  the  course  of  time  will  only 
do  business  with  some  one  particu¬ 
lar  man  in  the  Credit  Department. 
This  being  due  to  desirable  service 
on  the  part  of  the  man.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  is  pleased  with  the  way  he 
treats  her  and  that  automatically  re¬ 
flects  a  satisfied  customer.  She  is  a 
booster  and  nothing  is  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  word  of  mouth  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  Good  Will  Function 

“The  one  part  of  any  office  which 
carries  with  it  the  predominating 
op])ortunity  for  sales  psychology  is 
the  Bill  Adjusting  Department. 
Practically  every  customer  that  ap¬ 
proaches  that  department  has  some 
grievance,  imaginary  or  real,  and  if 
the  contact  is  courteous  and  the  ad¬ 
justment  made  with  a  smile,  the  in¬ 
herited  ill  feeling  that  may  be  in  the 
mind  of  the  customer  when  she  first 
arrived  at  the  BillAdjustingDepart- 
ment  is  promjUly  dispelled. 

“The  general  manager,  merchan¬ 
dise  managers,  controllers  and 
others  rarely  meet  the  store’s  cus¬ 
tomers  or  have  the  opportunity  to 
directly  build  good  will  for  the  in- 
.stitution.  This  automatically  be¬ 
comes  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
Credit  Manager  or  Credit  Sales 
Manager. 

“In  other  words,  the  Credit  De- 
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partment  is  considered  a  sort  of  a  customer  whose  account  is  paid  is  “If  an  account  is  handled  on  a 
court  of  appeals,  whether  the  trans-  the  best  customer  after  all.  Others  mutually  profitable  basis  as  between 
action  is  a  charge,  cash,  COD  or  say  the  customer  follows  his  money  the  seller  and  the  buyer,  it  means 
Will  Call  purchase.  Complaints  of  with  an  order.  In  other  words,  a  a  repeat  customer,  and  this  is  where 
all  types  are  made  to  the  Credit  paid  up  charge  account  is  an  open  the  credit  department  builds  up  i)er- 
Manager — such  as  inefficiency  of  avenue  for  further  purchases.  manent  patronage  for  the  store.” 

salespeople,  rudeness  on  the  part  of  _ 

buyers  anil  assistants,  discourteous 

treatment  thruout  the  store.  Methods  of  Liquidating  Old  Balances 

“The  following  comments  come 

from  the  Credit  Manager  of  a  high  71, ^  ^e.vt  topic,  a  discussion  of  ment  offices  in  setting  up  a  plan  to 

class  department  store  in  the  middle  methods  of  liquidating  old  balances,  liquidate  their  slow-paying  accounts, 
west,  and  you  can  easily  judge  that  ^^s  assigned  to  Mr.  James  M.  In  one  store  a  series  of  letters  was 
he  is  definitely  sales-minded.  Malloy,  Credit  Manager  of  Abra-  used  to  acquaint  the  customers  with 

ham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  of  Brooklyn,  their  plan.  The  customers  were  in- 
Developing  the  Prompt  Pav  Habit  ^ew  York.  Air.  Alalloy  was  au-  vited  to  call  at  the  Credit  Office 

thorized  to  do  a  job  along  this  line  where  it  was  explained  in  detail. 
‘Now  that  collections  are  on  the  which  was  marked  for  two  out-  This  plan  called  for  a  payment  of 
up  trend,  I  believe  that  we  should  standing  qualities — its  human  ap-  10  per  cent  of  the  indebtedness,  plus 
take  things  easy  and  not  become  proach  and  its  jiractical  results.  Air.  a  carrying  charge  of  per  cent  for 
over-zealous  in  our  efforts.  Of  Alalloy,  after  briefly  reviewing  some  each  month  required  to  liquidate  the 
course,  about  seventy-five  per  cent  Qf  practices  in  other  stores,  w'ent  account.  The  balance  was  payable  in 
collections  in  thirty  days  would  be  on  to  say ;  equal  monthly  installments,  e.xtend- 

an  ideal  situation  from  the  credit  “Jn  many  stores  the  night  ele-  ing  in  some  cases,  over  a  twelve 
manager  s  point  of  view',  but  a  radi-  phone  idea  was  used.  Customers  months’  period.  The  customer  was 
cal  departure  from  the  methods  were  phoned  between  the  hours  asked  to  sign  an  acknowledgment 
which  have  been  in  force  over  a  per-  of  six  and  eight  in  the  evening  when  of  the  debt,  and  an  agreement  to 
iod  of  many  years  should  be  consid-  the  entire  family  was  at  home.  At  pay  a  certain  amount  each  month 
ered  very  seriously  and  oidy  follow-  one  store  an  analysis  of  the  results  on  a  due  date  that  was  convenient 
ed  if  an  agreement  is  reached  by  all  of  these  telephone  conversations  for  her.  The  entire  balance  on  the 
merchants  in  the  community.’  disclosed  that,  if  given  an  oppor-  regular  account  was  transferred  to 

In  different  communities  cus-  tunitv  to  make  small  payments  the  deferred  payment  bookkeeping 
tomers  accept  as  right  w'hatever  the  monthly,  a  large  number  of  unfort-  office.  These  accounts  were  set  up 
majority  of  retailers  preach  and  nnate  customers  w’ould,  over  a  per-  in  a  special  control.  ..V  payment 
])ractice.  If  you  teach  w'rongly,  do  iod  of  months,  liiiuidate  their  en-  booklet,  similar  to  that  used  in  de- 
not  blame  your  piqul.  the  consum-  tire  indebtedness.  ferred  payment  accounts,  but  of  a 

"In  some  instances  the  promissory  different  color,  was  mailed  to  the 
Also  there  is  usually  a  leader  note  plan  was  used.  This  called  for  customer.  This  booklet  showed  the 
amongst  retailers ;  some  outstanding  the  acceptance  of  a  series  of  notes  balance,  the  monthly  payment,  and 
store  ^  who  does  an  exceptionally  covering  the  unpaid  balance,  plus  a  the  due  date.  A  very  careful  collec- 
good  job  in  their  credit  department,  carrying  charge  figured  at  the  rate  tion  follow-up  was  maintained  on 
and  the  other  stores  in  the  communi-  of  per  cent  per  month.  In  one  these  accounts  and  advance  notices 
ty  appreciate  the  soundness  of  this  store,  using  this  plan,  over  6500  cus-  were  mailed  five  days  before  the  due 
store’s  policy  and  usually  follow,  tomers  took  advantage  of  it,  three  date.  Each  month  this  control  was 
1  his  thought  is  definitely  exempli-  quarters  of  a  million  dollars  in  slow  analyzed  and  a  report  made  to  show 
fied  by  a  store  in  Kansas  City  which  accounts  were  collected  in  this  way.  ( 1 )  Number  of  accounts  transfer- 
up  to  about  two  )'ears  ago  sold  for  The  notes  extended  in  most  cases  red;  (2)  Amount  of  dollars  trans¬ 
cash  only,  and  then  they  opened  a  over  a  period  of  twelve  months.  ferred;  (3)  End  of  the  month  led- 
Credit  Department  and  started  from  “Other  stores  made  special  ar-  ger  balance;  (4)  Number  of  ac- 
scratch.  so  to  speak.  They  have  rangements  with  banks  and  finance  counts  in  arrears  by  months;  (5) 
lived  strictly  up  to  a  30  day  policy  companies.  Customers  were  invited  Carrying  charges  collected.  At  one 

and  the  result  is  that  the  other  to  call  at  the  bank  or  office  of  the  store  3600  customers  took  advant- 

stores  in  this  city  have  done  like-  finance  company,  and  arrange  a  loan  age  of  this  plan.  Many  of  these  ac- 
wise  and  there  has  been  a  remark-  sufficient  to  cover  their  indebtedness  counts  had  to  be  refinanced.  In  cases 

able  increase  in  the  collection  per-  to  the  store,  or  to  a  group  of  stores,  where  the  monthly  payment  was  too 

centage  in  all  of  the  stores,  and  no-  where  the  plan  of  pooling  accounts  high  a  new  deal  was  offered  to  the 
body  has  lost  any  business.  was  in  operation.  In  these  cases  the  customer,  and  the  monthly  payment 

“The  thought  of  all  retailers,  as  bank  or  finance  company  would  ob-  reduced  to  an  amount  which  could 
jmrveyors  to  the  consumer  is  profit,  tain  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  and  be  paid  promptly  each  month, 
but  over  and  above  all  of  this,  and  in  some  instances,  a  service  fee.  The  “When  the  account  was  com- 
in  order  that  the  goal  sought  may  stores  would  be  obliged  to  endorse  pletely  liquidated  by  payments  be- 
be  reached,  you  must  have  pleased  the  notes,  and,  if  they  were  not  paid,  ing  made  promptly  each  month  the 
and  loyal  customers,  which  creates  the  hank  would  call  on  the  endorser  customer  received  a  letter  from  the 
GOOD  WILL,  and  this  after  all  is  for  payment.  store  telling  her  that  her  old  account 

the  one  all  important  base  upon  “Some  stores  particularly  in  Ohio,  would  be  reopened  if  she  would  call 
which  business  is  constructed  and  Illinois,  Alichigan,  Missouri,  New  at  the  store  Credit  Office.  The  visit 
conducted.  Jersey,  and  New  York,  used  the  usually  resulted  in  the  reopening  of 

“Some  credit  men  say  that  the  facilities  of  their  own  deferred  pay-  the  account  with  an  understanding 
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rejjarding  future  payments.  In  many 
cases  a  definite  limit  was  agreed 
upon. 

“These  reopened  accounts  were 
watched  very  carefully  for  a  definite 
period  of  time.  At  one  store  a  dif¬ 
ferent  colored  bill  was  used.  These 
bills  would  be  referred  to  the  Credit 
Office  before  mailing.  After  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  experience  over  a  six- 
month  period  the  account  would  no 
longer  receive  special  attention. 

“This  same  refinancing  plan  was 
offered  very  freely  to  installment 


The  ability  to  find  a  happy 
medium  of  maintaining  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  collection  percentage  and  of 
keeping  losses  at  a  minimum  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  by  the  store’s  manage¬ 
ment  as  a  gauge  to  measure  credit 
department  results.  Joshua  W. 
Smith,  Credit  Manager  of  Adam. 
Meldrum  &  Anderson  Company  of 
Buffalo,  New  York,  outlined  clear¬ 
ly  the  credit  manager’s  responsibili¬ 
ty  with  regard  to  this  problem.  Here 
is  what  Mr.  Smith  emphasized  par¬ 
ticularly  : 

“I  believe  that  courage  even  more 
than  caution  is  one  of  the  primary 
requisites  of  a  credit  man. 

“We  are  all  aiming  at  results  in 
credit  work.  First,  all  the  business 
that  we  can  get  on  a  safe  credit 
basis,  and  second,  the  collection  of 
what  is  ours,  when  due. 

“It  would  perhaps  be  natural  if 
a  credit  man’s  reaction  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  last  few  years  should 
be  a  tendency  towards  a  very  con¬ 
servative  credit  policy — but  the  wise 
CTedit  man  must  not  forget  that  he 
is  a  salesman — a  manager  of  credit 
sales,  if  you  please — and  while  any¬ 
body  can  decline  doubtful  risks,  the 
credit  from  all  but  the  ‘gilt-edged’ 
many  risks  as  he  can  and  turn  them 
into  profitable  accounts.  A  credit 
policy  that  is  too  conservative  is  just 
as  unwise  as  one  that  is  too  liberal. 
You  cannot  sit  back  and  withhold 
credit  from  all  but  the  “gilt-edged’’ 
few  who  can  assuredly  pay  for  what 
they  need  and  buy.  The  store  that 
does  that  has  no  need  of  a  credit 
department. 

“My  first  thought  on  the  subject 
of  high  collection  percentages  and 
low  bad  debt  losses  brought  the  ob¬ 
vious  conclusion  that  in  aiming  at  a 
high  collection  percentage,  a  credit 
<lepartment  is  apt  to  set  up  either 


customers,  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  up  their  monthly  payments  on 
their  furniture  or  refrigerator  ac¬ 
counts.  Additional  carrying  charges 
were  collected  for  the  additional 
time  extended.’’ 

A  raising  of  hands  after  this 
paper  was  read  showed  that  only  a 
relatively  small  number  of  stores, 
and  largely  R.R.A.  stores,  have 
used  similar  methods  of  liquidating 
their  old  balances. 


a  too  conservative  credit  policy  or 
too  strict  and  severe  a  collection 
practice,  either  or  both  of  which 
might  conceivably  cause  a  loss  of 
business. 

“However,  if  and  when  high  col¬ 
lection  jiercentages  are  obtained  by 
a  careful,  continuous  and  consistent 
collection  policy — including  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  educate  customers  to  pay 
promptly — I  think  the  collection 
]x?rcentage  can  not  be  too  high. 

“In  the  last  year  we  have  begun 
to  see  the  possibilities  of  a  good 


A  survey  made  by  Joseph  H. 
Zelch,  Credit  Manager  of  Gimbel 
Brothers  of  New  York,  indicated 
that  as  far  as  releasing  merchandise 
with  or  without  the  approval  of  the 
credit  department  is  concerned, 
there  seems  to  be  little  standardiza¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  many  firms  are  still 
experimenting  with  the  practices 
now  in  force  in  their  organization. 

Mr.  Zelch’s  paper  throws  consid¬ 
erable  new  light  on  this  subject. 
Quoting  Mr.  Zelch; 

“This  subject  can  be  interpreted 
in  two  ways.  First,  the  practice  of 
releasing  small  charge  purchases  be¬ 
fore  referring  the  saleschecks  to  the 
credit  department  when  merchan¬ 
dise  is  to  be  taken  from  the  store 
by  customers.  Second,  the  practice 
of  making  no  attempt  to  verify  any 
charge  check  under  a  stated  zimount 
regardless  of  it  being  ‘taken’  or 
‘sent’.  These  saleschecks  are  imme¬ 
diately  segregated  from  those  above 
the  dead  line  and  forwarded  to  the 
billing  department  and  posted.  In 


credit  and  collection  practice.  I  read 
of  one  credit  manager  reporting 
62%  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  with 
an  average  of  85%  for  the  entire 
month  over  a  long  period — and 
some  months  as  high  as  95% — al¬ 
though  it  is  said  that  his  percentage 
of  rejected  applications  is  very  low. 

“Too  often  the  efficiency  of  the 
credit  man  is  measured  by  the  per¬ 
centage  of  bad  debts  alone,  as  if 
that  were  the  only  test,  without  con¬ 
sidering  the  amount  of  credit  busi¬ 
ness  handled  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  store  and  whether  or  not 
the  volume  of  credit  business  is 
keeping  pace  with  purchasing  power 
in  the  store’s  trading  area. 

“With  a  live  collection  depart¬ 
ment  co-operating  with  an  aggres¬ 
sive  selling  policy,  and  exercising 
courage  as  well  as  caution,  losses  be¬ 
yond  the  proverbial  irreducible 
minimum  may  well  be  considered  as 
sales  or  promotion  expense. 

“Some  of  us  feel  that  the  danger 
point  in  high  collection  percentages 
is  a  long  way  off.  We  see  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  recovering  buried  treas¬ 
ure  for  our  firms  from  fields  where 
in  the  past  we  have  hardly  dared  to 
tread,  and  as  one  after  another  cour¬ 
ageous  credit  manager  blazes  the 
trail,  we  feel  that  we  too  should  be 
On  Our  Way.’’ 


the  event  there  is  no  account  estab¬ 
lished,  an  ‘error’  or  ‘temporary’  ac¬ 
count  is  opened  and  a  bill  mailed 
immediately — usually  with  an  appli¬ 
cation  blank  or  other  memo  that  will 
bring  forth  the  desired  credit  in¬ 
formation  if  available. 

“I  have  used  the  first  method  for 
a  number  of  years  but  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  practice  of  other  stores 
I  have  asked  a  number  of  our  good 
members  just  how  they  are  handling 
the  problem  today. 

“The  policies  used  differ  greatly. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  in  most  stores 
the  procedure  is  largely  determined 
by  the  physical  equipment — or  the 
lack  of  it — tempered  of  course  by 
the  store  management’s  attitude  to¬ 
ward  service.  The  geographical  lo¬ 
cation  and  the  character  of  neigh- 
lK)rhood  and  customers  all  help  de¬ 
termine  the  policy. 

“In  those  stores  using  the 
‘Charge-a-Plate’  or  a  rigidly  con¬ 
trolled  coin  system,  both  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  daily  ‘stop’  list,  there 


Can  Collection  Percentages  Be  Too  High  and 
Losses  Too  Low? 


What  Has  Been  the  Experience  of  Credit  Managers  in 
Releasing  Merchandise  Up  to  a  Stated  Amount? 
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is  little  need  for  the  salesperson  or 
a  section  manager  to  secure  advice 
from  the  credit  department  before 
releasing  small  ‘taken’  charges. 

“Other  stores — having  no  coin 
books  nor  sufficient  tube  lines,  prop¬ 
erly  placed,  nor  a  telephone  authori¬ 
zation  system — find  it  profitable  in 
the  interest  of  service  to  release 
‘charge  taken’  sales  to  amounts  con¬ 
sidered  advisable  for  their  particu¬ 
lar  requirements. 

“A  survey  embracing  twenty  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  specialty  shops 
scattered  all  over  the  U.S.A.  shows 
that  three  of  them  do  not  release 
charge  purchases  ‘taken’  or  ‘sent’  be¬ 
fore  the  Credit  Department  formal¬ 
ly  approves  each  salescheck — conse¬ 
quently  they  suflFer  no  loss  through 
unauthorized  accounts.  There  are 
many  credit  men  who  believe  that 
this  cautious  method  costs  more  in 
payroll  than  the  losses  would  total 
to  say  nothing  of  the  delay  due  to 
customers’  congestion  in  sales  de¬ 
partments  and  wrapping  stations. 

“An  analysis  of  the  demands  of 
individual  charge  sales  will  prove 
interesting.  One  large  department 
store  has  found  that  95%  of  its 
charge  sales  are  for  less  than  $10.00. 
During  the  recent  holiday  season  the 
credit  department  actually  authoriz¬ 
ed  only  5%  of  all  charge  transac¬ 
tions. 

“In  the  past  their  profit  and  loss 
figures  for  sales  released  in  this 
manner  have  been  almost  nil — but 
the  saving  in  wrappers,  authoriz- 
ers,  personnel  and  payroll  has  been 
an  astonishing  amount. 

Cites  Different  Practices 

“.\nother  large  department  store 
formerly  experimented  with  section 
managers  okaying  smaller  ‘taken’ 
charges  without  credit  department 
authorization  and  in  fifteen  days  the 
billing  department  was  obliged  to 
throw  out  about  7,500  checks  be¬ 
cause  they  were  written  incorrectly 
or  there  were  no  accounts  for  such 
buyers.  During  a  corresponding 
period  the  next  year  when  all  charge 
transactions  were  being  authorized 
this  trouble  was  reduced  about  85%. 
They  found  that  many  of  these 
small  amounts  were  the  hardest  to 
collect. 

“In  the  same  city  another  store 
allowed  considerable  leeway  in  per¬ 
mitting  floormen  to  release  small 
‘taken’  charges  without  credit  au¬ 
thorization  and  has  suffered  no  loss 
of  any  consequence.  Still  another 
neighbor  allows  the  passing  of  all 


Watch  for  Credit  grams,  mak¬ 
ing  its  initial  appearance  in  the 
March  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 
It  will  deal  with  interesting 
phases  of  credit  work,  compiled 
and  edited  hy  J.  Anton  Hagios, 
Manager,  Credit  Management 
Division. 


‘taken’  charges  of  $5.00  or  less  with 
no  disastrous  effects. 

“In  an  active  industrial  city,  one 
store' releases  ‘takens’  or  ‘sends’  up 
to  $3.00  without  any  credit  authori¬ 
zation.  Another  store  in  the  same 
city  delivers  up  to  $5.00  ‘takens’ 
provided  the  customer  is  properly 
identified.  This  store  also  delivers 
purchases  to  $15.00  to  any  immedi¬ 
ate  member  of  the  family  without 
phoning  for  authority  when  the  ac¬ 
count  is  in  good  standing. 

“All  ‘sends’  are  carefully  author¬ 
ized — using  their  Draw  Back  Sys¬ 
tem  for  the  charges  not  approved. 

“The  credit  manager  of  this  store 
offers  a  very  sound  suggestion  i.e., 
when  such  short  cuts  as  used  in 
many  stores  to  speed  the  service  and 
to  reduce  congestion,  personnel  and 
payroll,  the  amounts  lost  should  be 
charged  to  Store  or  Operating  Ex- 
])ense  instead  of  Profit  and  Loss. 
Think  it  over! 

“In  New  York  there  are  two 
large  stores,  different  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  located  in  different  parts  of 
the  city,  one  having  a  great  follow¬ 
ing  of  customers  who  have  traded 
there  for  many  years,  the  other  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  share  of  its  business 
from  transients  and  a  great  cosmo¬ 
politan  following. 

“Prompted  by  entirely  different 
reasons,  both  of  these  stores  are 
rather  radical  in  their  efforts  to 
render  service  to  ‘taken’  charges. 
Prior  to  credit  department  authori¬ 
zation,  they  release  up  to  $20  upon 
satisfactory  identification  and  in  the 


Ready  to  Wear  Departments  the 
floor  manager  personally  may  in¬ 
crease  the  limit  to  $50.  On  ‘taken’ 
sales  for  amounts  larger  than  those 
or  where  the  section  manager  is  not 
entirely  satisfied  he  telephones  the 
credit  department  for  instruction. 
Both  of  these  stores  eventually  au¬ 
thorize  every  sale — one  because  the 
‘folio’  system  is  used — the  other  l)e- 
cause  of  unsatisfactory  results  when 
they  experimented  one  month  by  re¬ 
ferring  direct  to  the  billers  without 
authorization  all  charges  taken  or 
sent  under  $5,  and  found  themselves 
with  ‘error’  charges  amounting  to 
$9,000.  In  this  case  it  finally  cost 
more  to  clear  this  up  than  would 
have  been  paid  to  extra  authorizers 
to  say  nothing  of  the  annoyance  and 
delay  in  correcting  bills  to  regular 
customers  and  the  trouble  in  con¬ 
vincing  customers  who  wanted  their 
purchases  C.O.D.  but  were  mis¬ 
understood  by  the  salesperson,  who 
sent  them  ‘charge’.  This  store  has 
about  40  errors  of  this  type  daily. 

“To  have  complete  control  and 
to  pre-authorize  all  charges  would 
mean  an  extensive  and  costly  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  tube  system — consider¬ 
ably  out  of  line  with  the  cost  of 
present  losses  developed  from  this 
effort  to  render  service. 

tight  identification  system 
greatly  minimizes  error  and  fraud. 
Another  help  is  to  notify  every  sec¬ 
tion  manager  on  gummed  addresso- 
graphed  stickers,  which  he  can  keq) 
in  a  small  alphabetically  arranged 
book,  when  there  is  an  impostor  us¬ 
ing  an  account  or  for  cases  of  over¬ 
buying. 

“The  practice  of  handing  out 
small  charge  purchases  to  persons 
satisfactorily  identified  prior  to 
credit  department  authorization  is 
a  good  one  and  makes  a  favorable 
impression  on  the  trade  generally. 
However  the  limits  must  be  care¬ 
fully  studied  and  perhaps  experi¬ 
mented  with  in  order  to  learn  what 
is  best  for  a  particular  store.’’ 


Postponing  Billing 


A  rather  extensive  survey  has 
been  undertaken  by  one  of  our 
members,  Ben  S.  Wright,  Credit 
Manager  of  Lasalle  &  Koch,  Tol¬ 
edo,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wright’s  paper, 
which  was  read  by  E.  F.  Hig¬ 
gins,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division,  had 
to  be  so  curtailed  for  the  purpose 
of  using  it  in  this  review  that  it  was 
decided  to  make  his  entire  pajier 
available  to  members  of  the  Credit 


Management  Division  in  the  form 
of  a  mimeographed  report  to  be  re¬ 
leased  shortly. 

Mr.  Wright’s  topic  was  “Is  There 
Any  Advantage  in  Postponing  Bill¬ 
ing  so  that  Purchases  Made  During: 
(a)  for  example,  The  Last  Part  of 
April  Are  Pay  ible  in  June  (b)  No¬ 
vember  Are  Payable  in  January  (c) 
August  Are  Payable  in  October?” 
Excerpts  from  the  paper  follow: 
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"The  (|aestion  “Is  There  Any  Ad¬ 
vantage  in  Postponing  a  Charge?” 
recently  became  a  topic  for  discus¬ 
sion  among  the  executives  of  a  store 
using  the  calendar  month  plan  of 
posting  charges  to  customers’  state¬ 
ments.  The  answers  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  were  surely  to  become  import¬ 
ant  to  those  executives,  because  two 
of  their  largest  competitors  employ¬ 
ed  the  divided  month  practice  of 
posting  charges  made  after  an  estab¬ 
lished  shut-off  date  to  the  following 
month’s  statement. 

Basic  Factors  Involved 

“There  are  certain  factors,  which, 
in  many  cases,  dictate  the  ixjlicy  that 
is  to  l)e  used  in  any  store.  The  more 
important  are — 

1.  The  Ixjokkeeping  set-up 

2.  The  plan  and  practices  followed 
by  competitors 

3.  Customer  acceptance  or  disap¬ 
proval  of  plan  used 

4.  Number  of  month-end  clear¬ 
ances  and  special  sales  promoted 
in  individual  stores. 

“The  advantages  of  postponing  a 
charge  are: 

“  I.  End  of  Month 

1.  A  distinct  sales  stimulus 
is  created  throughout  the 
general  buying  public. 
This  stimulus  can  be  in¬ 
creased  through  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  state¬ 
ment  inserts,  and  various 
other  ways. 

2.  Monthly  statements  reach 
customers  on  the  first  of 
each  month,  and  from 
one  to  four  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  statements  mail¬ 
ed  by  stores  billing  the 
entire  calendar  month. 
This  advantage  is  herald¬ 
ed  far  and  wide  by  many 
credit  executives,  because 
of  the  importance  of  that 
old  adage  about  the 
‘worm’. 

3.  Retailing  and  month-end 
clearances  have  gone 
hand  in  hand  since  the 
beginning  of  department 
store  competition;  there¬ 
fore,  the  use  of  a  divid¬ 
ed  month  billing  policy  in 
stores  holding  such  clear¬ 
ances  will  serve  to  greatly 
increase  the  volume  of 
charge  sales. 

4.  The  monthly  expense  of 
mailing  statements  is  sub¬ 


stantially  reduced,  as  it  is 
unnecessary  to  hire  a 
staff  of  extra  employees, 
near  the  end  of  each 
month.  In  addition  to  this 
saving,  regular  employees 
are  not  required  to  work 
overtime,  and  the  confu¬ 
sion  and  rush  of  mailing 
statements  under  a  cal¬ 
endar  month  policy  are 
avoided. 

5.  There  is  a  decided  incen¬ 
tive  to  those  customers 
desiring  to  open  accounts 
near  the  end  of  the 
month,  especially  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  special  month- 
end  clearances.  Proof  of 
this  statement  is  .shown  in 
a  statement  made  by  the 
manager  of  one  of  the 
largest  credit  bureaus. 
His  statement  reads, 
‘The  policy  of  i)osting 
up  to  the  last  day  of  the 
month  does  have  an  ef¬ 
fect  on  new  accounts,  be¬ 
cause  our  inquiries  con¬ 
sistently  fall  off  the  last 
few  days,  showing  that 
Iieople  do  not  like  to  open 
accounts  near  the  end  of 
the  month  and  be  requir¬ 
ed  to  pay  for  the  mer¬ 
chandise  bought  at  that 
time,  by  the  tenth  of  the 
following  month.’ 

6.  Fewer  requests  to  post- 
pone  charges  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month’s  state¬ 
ment  are  received,  under 
a  divided  month  plan. 
This  factor,  alone,  is  ad¬ 
vantageous  in  that  the  ex¬ 
tra  detail  involved  in 
handling  such  requests  is 
minimized. 

II.  November  Purchases  Pay¬ 
able  in  January 

1.  All  customers  are  advised 
each  season  to  do  their 
Christmas  shopping  early. 
Therefore,  the  advant¬ 
age  of  having  end  of  No¬ 
vember  charges  payable 
in  January  is  helpful  to 
the  customer,  and,  in 
turn,  should  reflect  an  in¬ 
crease  in  charge  volume. 

2.  Fewer  lay-a-ways  are  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  last 
few  days  of  November, 
thus  lessening  the  sales 
resistance  brought  -about 
by  the  required  lay-a-way 
deposit. 

3.  The  volume  of  charge 


jjurchases  on  new  ac¬ 
counts  near  the  end  of 
November  will  be  in¬ 
creased. 

“III.  August  Furs  Payable  in 
October 

The  same  advantages 
mentioned  above  can  be 
applied  to  fur  charges,  at 
the  beginning  of  each 
fall  season. 

The  advertising  of  furs 
usually  begins  late  in 
July,  or  early  in  August. 
Should  a  customer  wish 
to  select  a  fur  coat  in 
August,  the  advantage  of 
postponing  the  charge 
until  October  is  distinct¬ 
ly  helpful,  even  though 
the  customer  does  not 
wish  delivery  of  the  coat 
until  late  in  October  or 
early  in  November.’ 

Billing  Entire  Month 

“The  following  reasons  are  given 
in  support  of  billing  the  entire 
month : 

“1.  To  claim  that  there  is  a  more 
distinct  sales  stimulus  under  a 
divided  month  plan  is  fictitious, 
because  it  is  only  natural  that 
there  would  be  a  peak  of  busi¬ 
ness  immediately  after  the 
books  of  any  company  are  clos¬ 
ed,  regardless  of  when  and  for 
what  reason  they  are  closed. 
Therefore,  a  change  from  cal¬ 
endar  month  billing  to  the  di¬ 
vided  month  plan  would  merely 
tend  to  change  the  date  of  the 
peak. 

“2.  There  seems  to  l)e  no  apparent 
advantage  in  getting  statements 
to  customers  by  the  first  of  each 
month,  as  is  proved  by  the  col¬ 
lection  jiercentages  shown  by 
stores  using  Ixjth  policies.  It 
is  a  known  fact  that  one  of  the 
largest  department  stores  in  the 
country,  using  the  calendar 
month  plan,  averages  an  excep¬ 
tionally  high  collection  percent¬ 
age  each  month.  Furthermore, 
the  majority  of  people  do  not 
pay  their  bills  during  the  first 
three  or  four  days  of  each  busi¬ 
ness  month,  but  there  is  a  de¬ 
cided  increase  between  the 
fourth  and  the  tenth.  A  ‘poll’ 
of  your  customers  would  prob¬ 
ably  show  that  the  greatest  per¬ 
centage  receive  their  income 
weekly,  and  only  a  few  times 
during  the  year  would  their 
statements  be  received  on  or 
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shortly  before  pay-day. 

The  postponing  of  charges  in¬ 
volves  the  non-collection  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars  in 
charges  made  during  the  last 
few  days  of  each  month,  which, 
being  carried  longer  than  thirty 
days,  would  tend  to  decrease 
the  collection  percentage.  The 
interest  charge  involved  in 
carrying  the  thousands  of  dol- 
ars  for  an  additional  thirty  to 
thirty-five  day  period,  would 
amount  to  quite  a  sizable  item 
over  a  period  of  a  year,  and  is 
much  greater  than  the  expense 
of  hiring  additional  help  to  mail 
monthly  statements. 

'3.  Charges  near  the  end  of  the 
month  can  he  postponed  under 
calendar  month  plan,  upon  re¬ 
quest.  By  granting  such  re¬ 
quests,  good-will  is  being  creat¬ 
ed  and  future  patronage  will 
be  insured.  Customers  request¬ 
ing  the  postponement  of 
charges  are  usually  referred  to 
the  Credit  Department,  and 
this  feature  results  in  a  more 
accurate  control  of  the  account, 
within  the  bounds  of  a  conser¬ 
vative  credit  policy  and  the 
customer’s  ability  to  pay. 

It  would  seem  that  in  order 
to  accommodate  those  people 
patronizing  month-end  clear¬ 
ances,  that  department  stores 
are  to  set-up  their  Billing  De¬ 
partments  accordingly.  Could 
it  not  be  argued  that  this  ac¬ 
commodation  merely  results  in 
a  breakdown  of  the  credit  sys¬ 
tem,  because  an  extension  of 
time  will  be  given  to  a  few 
people  in  favor  of  those  who 
would  be  able  to  pay  the  tenth 
of  the  month  following  pur¬ 
chase  ? 

“4.  More  cash  and  merchandise 
complaints  will  be  received 
under  divided  month  billing, 
because  the  current  month’s 
statement  will  show  no  credits 
after  the  shut-off  date.  It  is 
contrary  to  good  bookkeeping 
practice,  when  the  customer 
does  not  receive  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  her  monthlv  purchases. 
It  will  be  more  difficult  for  the 
purchaser  to  maintain  a  bailanc- 
ed  budget  in  her  own  home,  be¬ 
cause  she  will  either  forget  or 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  purchases  made  during 
the  last  few  days.  These  com¬ 
plaints  will  be  received  even 
though  statements  are  notated 
to  the  effect  that  all  credits  re¬ 


ceived  after  the  shut-off  date 
will  be  shown  on  the  following 
month’s  statement.  The  month¬ 
ly  saving  made  and  confusion 
avoided  in  mailing  statements 
out  under  the  divided  month 
plan  will  be  counteracted  by 
fewer  complaints  and  less  un¬ 
favorable  customer  reaction 
under  the  calendar  plan. 

5.  It  is  conceded  that  more  new 
accounts  will  be  opened  near 
the  end  of  the  month  under  di¬ 
vided  month  plan,  than  in  the 
store  billing  the  entire  calendar 
month ;  however,  this  cannot  be 
considered  an  advantage,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  only  natural  that 
there  would  be  a  peak  of  new 
accounts  opened  after  the  books 
are  closed,  just  as  is  the  case 
in  the  peak  of  charges. 


Some  stores  have  found  the  open¬ 
ing  of  charge  accounts  to  employees 
a  profitable  business;  others  have 
indicated  lately  that  they  are  some¬ 
what  indifferent  to  this  practice 
while  still  a  few  others  have  recent¬ 
ly  been  restricting  this  privilege  to 
store  executives  only.  This  question 
was  assigned  to  Walter  E.  Baab, 
Credit  Manager  of  Franklin  Simon 
&  Company,  New  York  City,  and 
President  of  the  Associated  Retail 
Credit  Men  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Baab’s  answer  to  this  question  was 
in  the  affirmative.  His  explanation 
follows : 

“Our  experience  has  been  uni¬ 
formly  favorable,  which  I  attribute 
to  a  well  defined  policy  and  reason¬ 
ably  close  adherence  to  our  terms 
and  limits. 

“We  restrict  the  opening  of  30- 
day  charge  accounts  to  executives 
and  junior  executives — the  treasur¬ 
er’s  office  prescribing  the  limit, 
which  is  usually  approximately  two 
weeks’  salary.  We  expect  employees 
to  pay  their  bills  promptly  upon 
rendition,  hut  on  occasion  carry  ac¬ 
counts  for  90  days  before  requesting 
settlement,  provided,  however,  that 
the  amount  owing  is  not  in  excess  of 
the  limit. 

“At  the  expiration  of  90  days,  a 
letter  is  written  by  the  credit  man¬ 
ager  drawing  attention  to  the  delin¬ 
quency  and  suggesting  a  reply,  with 
advice  as  to  when  settlement  might 


“6.  Even  stores  having  a  definite 
shut-off  date  receive  requests  to 
post  charges  to  the  following 
month’s  statement ;  therefore, 
it  would  seem  that  such  re¬ 
quests  will  be  made  by  custom¬ 
ers,  regardless  of  when  the 
books  are  closed  or  the  date  on 
which  special  sales  are  held. 

“A  summary  of  the  various  argu¬ 
ments  would  probably  show  that  the 
two  outstanding  advantages  of  post¬ 
poning  charges  are — 

(1)  that — a  definite  sales  stimulus 
is  created  throughout  the  buy¬ 
ing  public,  especially  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  month-end  sales,  and 

(2)  that — it  is  distinctly  helpful  to 
have  monthly  statements  reach 
customers  on  or  before  the  first 
of  the  month.” 


be  expected.  In  the  absence  of  a  re¬ 
sponse,  the  delincjuent  is  written  to 
again  about  two  weeks  later  urging 
immediate  attention  to  the  overdue 
balance,  and  if  this  letter  is  ignored, 
a  third  goes  out  within  a  reasonable 
period  advising  the  employee  that 
unless  arrangements  are  made  to 
liquidate  the  bill,  it  will  be  referred 
to  the  treasurer’s  office  for  further 
attention. 

“It  is  not  usual  for  an  employee 
to  disregard  three  letters  from  the 
credit  office  and  in  the  exceptional 
case  where  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
the  account  to  the  treasurer,  one 
letter  goes  out  from  his  office  em¬ 
phasizing  the  necessity  of  immediate 
attention  to  the  delinquent  account 
and  stating  that  unless  satisfactory 
arrangements  are  made  with  the 
credit  office  at  once,  an  appropriate 
reduction,  commensurate  with  the 
amount  owing,  will  be  made  from 
the  employee’s  salary.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  needless  for  me  to  emphasize 
that  the  employee  either  pays  the 
account  in  full,  or  makes  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  payment  on  account,  with  a 
definite  schedule  of  payments  to 
cover  the  balance  or  he  himself  sug¬ 
gests  deductions  from  his  salary 
which  will  clear  the  obligation  with¬ 
in  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

“Accounts,  when  they  reach  the 
prescribed  limit,  are  referred  to  the 
credit  manager  who  suggests  to  the 
employee  that  before  further  charge 
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commitments  are  made,  the  account 
receive  attention  in  the  form  of  a 
liberal  jiayment  and  that  future  pur¬ 
chases  he  governed  by  the  limit. 
There  arc,  of  course,  many  cases 
over  the  jieriod  of  a  year  where  we 
charge  in  excess  of  the  prescribed 
limit,  but  in  each  instance  we  judge 
the  account  by  our  previous  experi¬ 
ence  or  make  special  arrangements 
with  the  employee  providing  for  par¬ 
tial  ]\ayments  in  definite  amounts  at 
stipulated  intervals. 

“These  special  arrangements  are 
usually  made  where  the  purchase 
is  one  which  is  not  made  every 
month,  such  as  a  fur  or  cloth  coat  in 
the  higher  jmice  ranges. 

“Our  losses  on  employees’  ac¬ 
counts  are  negligible  and  we  con¬ 
sider  it  good  business  to  extend  this 
courtesy  to  employees.  I  might  add 
that  in  my  nine  years  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  I  have  never  felt  called  upon 
to  definitely  close  an  employee’s  ac¬ 
count. 

“Where  delayed  payments  are  the 


There  are  perhaps  few  stores  in 
the  country  where  a  check-cashing 
service  has  been  developed  on  such 
a  systematic  basis  as  it  has  at  Bur- 
dine’s  of  Miami,  Florida.  Burdine’s, 
which  is  located  in  the  heart  of  a 
fashionable  winter  resort,  caters  to 
many  transients  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  To  furnish 
a  real  service  to  their  customers  this 
store  has  developed  a  smoothly  func¬ 
tioning  check-cashing  service,  the 
operation  of  which  was  described  by 
P.  W.  Schaefer,  Credit  Manager  of 
Burdine’s.  In  Mr.  Schaefer’s  ab¬ 
sence.  the  paper  was  read  by  Colo¬ 
nel  Steven  H.  Talkes,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Associated  Retail 
Credit  Men  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Schaefer’s  paper  is  quoted  in  iiart: 

“The  check-cashing  service  to  our 
customers,  who  during  the  winter 
season  come  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth,  has  to  be  on  a  system¬ 
atic  basis  with  certain  reasonable 
safeguards. 

“Our  procedure  of  cashing  checks 
was  designed  to  be  self-supporting 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  realizing  its 
sales  promotion  possibilities  we  did 
not  expect  the  fee  charged  to  en¬ 
tirely  offset  the  cost  of  operation 
nor  the  losses  which  we  could  nor- 
•nally  expect.  Our  floormen  ap¬ 
prove  for  a  purchase  or  for  part 


exception  rather  than  the  rule,  I  fre¬ 
quently  approve  new  charges  with 
the  understanding  that  salary  deduc¬ 
tions  will  begin  at  once  and  continue 
until  the  indebtedness  is  liquidated. 

“In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say 
just  a  word  about  employees  not 
classed  as  executives  or  junior  exe¬ 
cutives.  They  are  privileged  to 
charge  to  what  we  call  a  salary  ac¬ 
count,  an  amount  not  exceeding  two 
weeks’  salary  and  we  usually  de¬ 
duct  $5.00  weekly  from  their  salary 
to  cover  such  purchases.  In  some 
instances,  by  arrangement,  the  de¬ 
duction  is  as  low  as  $2  or  $3.  These 
accounts  are  handled  by  our  pay 
office  and  not  under  the  direct  super¬ 
vision  of  the  credit  dejjartment. 
From  the  figures  I  have  seen,  our 
losses  from  this  source  are  also  very 
small,  which  I  attribute  to  close  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  limits  and  a  definite 
understanding  with  the  employee 
that  salary  deductions,  as  stipulated 
in  advance,  must  continue  until  the 
account  is  cleared.” 


cash  and  part  merchandise  without 
calling  the  ‘check  desk’  any  check 
for  less  than  $25  drawn  on  a  local 
bank,  providing  they  know  the  cus¬ 
tomer  giving  the  check.  If  the  check 
is  given  by  an  unknown  customer  or 
is  drawn  on  an  out-of-town  bank  the 
doormen  call  the  check  desk,  giving 
the  makers’  and  endorser’s  names, 
the  bank  on  which  the  check  is 
drawn,  and  the  amount  of  the  check 
and  also  stating  the  amount  of  the 
purchase  to  be  deducted  from  the 
check.  If  it  is  approved  he  is  given  a 
code  number,  which  he  places  on 
the  upper  left-hand  face  of  the  check 
together  with  his  initials,  and  the 
clerk  accepts  the  item  for  payment. 
The  average  time  to  approve  a  check 
of  this  kind  is  well  under  a  minute, 
and  no  charge  is  made  for  handling 
a  check  on  a  transaction  of  this  kind 
where  a  check  is  given  entirely  for 
merchandise  or  partially  for  mer¬ 
chandise  and  partially  for  cash.  If 
tqwn  calling  at  the  check  desk  the 
doorman  is  advised  that  the  name  is 
not  in  the  check  file,  the  customer 
is  advised  that  the  credit  department 
has  no  record  of  having  accepted 
his  or  her  check  before,  and  is  re¬ 
quested  to  call  at  the  check  desk  in 
the  credit  office. 

“It  is  the  duty  of  the  check  desk 
clerk  to  approve  or  reject  checks 


based  entirely  on  the  information 
she  has  on  hand.  In  the  event  she 
is  unable  to  approve  the  check  she 
will  refer  it  to  the  credit  office  for 
final  decision.  When  the  customer 
reaches  the  credit  office  she  is  ad¬ 
vised  that  her  name  does  not  appear 
in  our  files,  and  that  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  passing  of  checks  in 
the  future  we  would  like  to  have  the 
signature  on  our  form,  together  with 
a  ])ermanent  home  address,  local  ad¬ 
dress,  and  the  name  of  the  bank  on 
which  the  check  is  drawn.  It  is 
explained  further  that  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  verification  is  obtained 
from  the  bank  the  signature  will  be 
approved  and  placed  in  the  perma¬ 
nent  file,  and  in  the  future  no  de¬ 
lay  will  occur  in  approving  the 
checks  whether  for  purchases,  part 
purchases,  or  solely  for  cashing 
without  a  purchase.  If  the  customer 
wishes  to  take  the  merchandise  every 
effort  is  made  to  obtain  immediate 
identification  of  her  responsibility 
by  telephoning,  such  as  the  calling 
of  the  bank,  if  local,  phoning  apart¬ 
ment  houses  or  hotels  where  resid¬ 
ing,  or  identification  through  local 
people  of  known  responsibility. 
This  in  most  cases  is  accomplished 
in  not  over  ten  minutes.  During  the 
interval  we  explain  to  the  customer 
the  charge  made  for  this  service. 
No  charge  is  made  irrespective  of 
the  kind  of  transaction  if  : 

1.  Drawn  on  a  local  bank. 

2.  Given  in  full  or  partially  for 
merchandise  provided  the 
check  is  presented  at  the  time 
of  the  purchase  in  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

3.  Paid  wholly  or  in  part  on 
a  charge  account. 

4.  Government,  relief  or  travel¬ 
ers’  checks. 

“If,  however,  the  check  is  drawn 
on  an  out-of-town  bank,  and  is  not 
given  for  merchandise  we  charge 
15c  for  all  amounts  up  to  $50.00, 
and  25c  for  amounts  from  $51.00 
to  $100.00  continuing  at  the  same 
rate  for  all  increased  amounts. 
Checks  which  are  presented  solely 
for  cashing  with  no  merchandise  in¬ 
volved  are  handled  at  the  cashier’s 
window  after  having  first  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  customer  to ‘the  check 
desk  for  approval. 

“Upon  obtaining  the  customer’s 
signature,  address  and  home  bank 
we  ask  that  bank  for  a  simple  veri¬ 
fication. 

“Since  the  inauguration  of  NRA 
policies  a  few  banks  have  construed 
the  letter  of  inquiry  as  a  credit  in- 
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quiry,  and  will  not  reply  without  the 
advance  payment  of  a  50c  fee.  This 
we  will  not  pay  and  so  advise  the 
customers  sending  a  copy  to  the 
l)ank  without  comment.  It  usually 
results  in  an  immediate  reply  from 
the  l)ank  giving  full  information. 

“This  plan  has  been  in  operation 
for  the  past  two  years.  The  full 
time  of  a  clerk  is  required  to  handle 
all  checks  including  all  taken  in  the 
store  except  those  on  local  banks 
under  $25,  or  checks  given  as  pay¬ 
ment  on  charge  accounts.  The  aver¬ 
age  time  to  complete  a  check-trans- 
tion  when  called  by  the  doorman  is 
less  than  one  minute,  if  the  name  is 
in  the  file.  We  cash  outright  or  take 
for  purchases  as  high  as  $40,000 
worth  of  checks  in  one  day  in  de¬ 
nominations  from  $1  to  $1,500.  Our 
petty  cash  fund  to  handle  checks  of 


this  kind  usually  runs  to  $50,000. 
Our  losses  two  years  ago  for  all 
classes  of  checks  were  less  than 
$1,000  for  the  year,  and  for  the  past 
year  $1,100.  For  the  first  five 
months  of  this  fiscal  year  our  losses 
on  bad  checks  amount  to  $175. 
Considering  the  fact  that  we  take 
checks  of  any  kind,  personal  or 
otherwise,  from  thousands  of  tour¬ 
ists  from  all  over  the  world  we  are 
well  satisfied  with  this  figure.  The 
fees  collected  on  checks  “not  for 
merchandise”  come  close  to  covering 
our  salary  expenses  of  maintaining  a 
check  cashing  department,  although 
it  will  not,  of  course,  cover  general 
overhead,  postage  or  stationery. 
The  convenience  of  the  plan  has  met 
with  highly  favorable  comment  from 
most  of  our  customers.” 


tomers  who  refuse  to  pay  the  carry¬ 
ing  charge  to  the  Credit  Bureau. 
The  public  is  acquainted  with  the 
change  in  policy  by  means  of  inserts 
sent  out  with  statements  two  or 
three  months  prior  to  the  effective 
date  and  through  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements.  The  charge  is  very  gen¬ 
erally  referred  to  as  a  ‘carrying 
charge’  rather  than  as  ‘interest’. 

“From  interviews  with  numerous 
executives  in  stores  where  this  i)oli- 
cy  is  in  effect,  the  following  facts 
seem  irrefutable.  1 — That  collec¬ 
tions  have  increased.  2 — Customer 
complaints  have  been  few  and  loss 
of  good-will,  nil.  3 — Considerable 
money  is  collected  as  a  result  of 
the  carrying  charge.  4 — The  extra 
bookkeeping  cost  has  been  very 
small,  if  any.  5 — General  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  satisfaction  with  the  poli- 


Charging  Interest  on  Delinquent  Charge  Accounts 


cy. 

“Let  me  quote  a  few  statements 
that  will  bear  out  the  above  con¬ 
clusions  : 


The  last  topic  referred  to  above 
is  one  that  has  been  discussed  for 
a  long  time.  It  is  on  the  subject  of 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  ex¬ 
tending  the  practice  of  making  a 
carrying  charge  on  past  due  ac¬ 
counts.  Miss  Sadie  Hartman,  from 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Secretaries  has  collected  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  subject  than  anyone 
we  know.  We  asked  her,  therefore, 
to  give  us  a  nation-wide  picture  of 
the  recent  developments  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  along  this  line. 
Her  resume  follows ; 

“.\  survey  made  in  1932  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  views  of  merchants  on  the 
advisability  of  charging  interest  on 
past  due  accounts  disclosed  that  ‘the 
overwhelming  majority  of  store  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  in  favor  of  this  plan 
and  that  the  refusal  of  two  or  three 
stores  in  each  of  numerous  cities  to 
cooperate  in  the  introduction  of 
these  charges  is  the  only  reason  why 
the  procedure  is  not  in  general  us¬ 
age  in  most  communities  in  the 
country.’  I  believe  that  these  views 
are  just  as  true  today  as  they  were 
in  1932.  For  despite  the  general 
approval  of  the  plan,  insofar  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  are 
just  about  twenty-nine  cities  where 
stores  have  adopted  such  a  policy. 
These  cities  are — Akron,  1  dept, 
store ;  Ashville,  7  dept,  stores ; 
Auburn,  some  few;  Beckley,  80% 
of  stores;  Cleveland,  very  general; 
Birmingham,  about  12  stores;  Col¬ 
umbus,  5  dept,  and  specialty  stores; 
Elyria,  generally;  El  Paso,  Texas, 


2  stores;  Ft.  Worth,  2  dept,  stores; 
Lima,  5  dept,  stores ;  Nashville,  1 1 
dept.  &  specialty  stores ;  Peoria ; 
Portland,  dept.  &  ready  to  wear 
stores ;  Salt  Lake  City ;  Seattle, 
practically  all ;  Syracuse,  85%  of 
stores;  Toledo,  3  stores;  Warren, 
Ohio,  5  stores;  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ; 
Youngstown;  Shreveport,  La.; 
Davenport,  Iowa;  Atlanta;  Topeka, 
Kan. :  and  Springfield,  Ohio. 

“Now  is  the  logical  time  to  adopt 
such  a  credit  policy.  Due  to  all  the 
publicity  given  to  business  ix)licies 
through  N.R..\.  and  the  codes,  the 
consumer  is  becoming  more  busi¬ 
ness  minded’  and  consequently  is 
ready  to  accept  innovations. 

“While  it  is  preferable  to  have 
all  of  the  leading  stores  adopt  this 
policy,  this  is  not  essential,  for  the 
plan  has  been  very  successful  in 
cities  where  only  a  few  stores  are 
adding  the  carrj’ing  charge. 

“Although  each  city  has  a  some¬ 
what  different  plan,  they  have  many 
similar  features.  Accounts  in  most 
cases  are  considered  delinquent 
after  sixty  days  although  in  some 
few  they  are  delinquent  after  ninety 
days  and  in  one  city,  after  thirty 
days.  One  half  of  one  per  cent  is 
generally  accepted  as  the  amount  of 
the  carrying  charge  and  the  mini¬ 
mum  charge  varies  from  ‘no  mini¬ 
mum’  charge  to  twenty-five  cents, 
with  five  or  ten  cents  being  the  most 
IKjpular  amount.  In  inaugurating 
such  a  plan,  it  is  the  usual  policy 
to  waive  the  carrying  charge  the 
first  month  if  the  customer  objects 
to  paying  it  and  to  report  all  cus¬ 


“Clevcland — ‘Right  now  I  would 
say  that  the  carrying  charge  item 
is  doing  an  excellent  job.  It  helps 
collections  and  is  bringing  quite  a 
bit  of  money  into  the  various  stores, 
which  they  heretofore  did  not  get’. 

"Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  —  ‘The 
stores  state  that  the  plan  went  over 
with  no  trouble  at  all  and  only  a 
very  limited  number  of  complaints 
were  registered.  Our  de])artment 
stores  and  principal  hardware  and 
clothing  stores  state  that  they  have 
reduced  their  accounts  receivable 
and  that  collections  are  considerably 
better  and  at  the  same  time  they 
have  made  some  extra  j^rofit  due  to 
the  carrying  charge’. 

“El  Paso,  Texas — ‘I  believe  that 
the  application  of  this  carrying 
charge  has  lieen  of  material  assis¬ 
tance  in  imjjroving  the  condition  of 
our  accounts  and  increasing  our 
collection  percentage  and  I  do  most 
certainl}'^  feel  that  it  has  been  the 
means  of  preventing  accumulation 
of  delinquencies.  That  is  true  par¬ 
ticularly  of  those  accounts  of  large 
amounts  because  those  accounts  are 
usually  the  ones  who  are  financially 
able  to  pay  but  who  have  been  i)er- 
fectly  willing  for  us  to  carry  them 
from  month  to  month  as  long  as  it 
costs  them  nothing.  Now,  I  want 
to  make  mention  of  another  matter 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  bug¬ 
aboo.  That  refers  to  the  cost  of 
applying  the  carrying  charge.  With 
us  “there  ain’t  no  such  animal.”  ’ 

“Portland,  Ore. — ‘There  has  been 
(Continued  on  page  172) 
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M er  cha nd  i  s i n  g 


The  Merchandising  Division 


^HK  work  of  the  Merchandising  Division  in  1935 
^  has  been  planned  with  a  view  to  making  it  inti¬ 
mately  useful  to  members,  both  in  New  York  and 
in  distant  cities.  We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  shape 
our  service  along  the  lines  that  will  he  of  greatest 
value  to  our  members. 

Small  stores  at  a  distance  from  New  York  present 
a  special  problem,  as  their  executives  do  not  always 
find  it  possible  to  attend  the  Association’s  Conven¬ 
tions,  and  do  not  enjoy  the  many  benefits  of  attending 
and  participating  in  sessions  devoted  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  merchandising  problems.  It  is  therefore  plan¬ 
ned  that  regional  meetings  will  be  held — brief  get- 
togethers  of  merchants  to  enable  them  to  discuss  their 
common  problems. 

We  expect  to  hold  our  first  regional  meeting  this 
Spring,  in  Cleveland,  with  Richard  G.  Roth,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Win.  Taylor  Son  &  Company,  and 
First  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Merchandising  Division, 
acting  as  its  sponsor.  It  is  hoped  that  through  such 
local  conferences  we  will  enlist  the  active  interest 
and  cooperation  of  every  member,  and  will  also  bring 
home  to  non-member  stores  what  the  Association 
stands  for. 

The  activities  of  the  Division  in  1935  will  continue 
to  expand.  Committees  are  being  appointed  to  work 
on  national  problems  affecting  merchandising  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  Association’s  committees  working 
on  related  matters. 

The  Merchandising  Division  will  continue,  as  in 
the  past,  to  cooperate  with  the  Retailers’  Protective 
Committee,  and  to  provide  the  Association’s  Code 


Department  with  information  about  trade  practices, 
discounts,  and  other  phases  of  merchandising  which 
may  be  affected  by  code  developments. 

Committees  will  continue  to  cover  the  special  proH- 
lems  of  each  major  division  of  the  store,  and  their 
work  will  be  supplemented  as  far  as  possible  by  that 
of  local  buyers’  groups.  The  splendid  teamwork  of 
our  committees  and  buyers’  groups  has  in  the  past 
been  instrumental  in  shelving  proposals  that  would 
have  cost  retailers  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  if  they  had  been  carried  through.  Our  commit¬ 
tees  have  demonstrated  time  and  again  that  they  can 
be  counted  upon  to  act  promptly  and  effectively  in 
any  emergency. 

An  increasingly  important  phase  of  our  work  is 
the  consulting  service  we  have  made  available  to 
members  in  connection  with  their  contracts  for  paper 
patterns.  Countless  inquiries  have  been  received  in 
the  past  year,  and  we  invite  our  members  to  continue 
to  consult  us  before  signing  new  contracts  or  renew¬ 
ing  old  ones. 

Our  work  on  standards  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
the  most  important  of  our  activities.  This  is  due  part¬ 
ly  to  an  increased  awareness  on  the  ])art  of  consumers 
of  the  importance  of  standards  for  merchandise,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  important  manu¬ 
facturers’  codes  provide  for  the  setting  up  of  stand¬ 
ards.  The  Merchandising  Division  will  cooperate 
closely  with  the  code  authorities  of  many  industries, 
as  well  as  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  with  the  American 
Standards  Association. 
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M  er  ch a ndising 


Department  Store  Operations  in 
Electrical  Appliances 

Merchandise  Managers  Devote  Three  Sessions 
to  Specialty  Problems  and  Market  Analysis 


The  electrical  appliance  depart¬ 
ment,  one  of  the  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  of  departments,  received  the 
attention  that  is  its  due  during  the 
Convention  week.  Three  lively  and 
well-attended  sessions  were  devot¬ 
ed  to  its  special  problems  and  under 
the  direction  of  Herschel  Lutes,  di¬ 
visional  merchandise  manager  of  the 


Wright  Griffin,  manager  of  the 
Metropolitan  Department  Stores 
Division  of  Rex  Cole,  Inc.,  gave 
the  first  address  at  the  initial  meet¬ 
ing,  Tuesday,  January  15.  Speak¬ 
ing  on  the  subject,  “Are  Stores 
Changing  Their  Attitude  toward 
Appliances  ?”  he  pointed  out  that 
the  evolution  of  merchandising  new 
major  electrical  appliances  usually 
divides  itself  roughly  into  three  per¬ 
iods — 

The  Educational  Period,  during 
which  great  selling  efforts  are  made 
by  manufacturers  in  introducing  the 
product ; 

The  Transitional  Period,  charac¬ 
terized  by  greater  public  acceptance 
and  by  the  entrance  into  the  field 
of  larger  and  better  financed  manu¬ 
facturers  ; 

The  Merchandising  Period,  char¬ 
acterized  by  large  volume  sales, 
widespread  public  demand,  and  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  prospective 
purchasers  to  ask  for  products  by  a 
brand  name. 

As  public  demand  and  acceptance 
increase,  the  department  store  rapid¬ 
ly  assumes  an  increasingly  import¬ 
ant  position  in  the  merchandising 
of  such  products  as  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances. 

“A  department  store,”  Mr.  Grif¬ 
fin  stated,  “is  a  natural  avenue  for 
the  purchase  of  electric  home  equip¬ 
ment.  Fully  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
average  family’s  expenditure  is 
made  for  merchandise  to  be  found 
in  the  department  store.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  relation  to  major 
electric  appliances,  have  the  advant¬ 
ages  of : 


J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit, 
the  program  was  so  organized  that 
every  phase  of  appliance  merchan¬ 
dising  was  given  consideration.  The 
capable  and  energetic  leadership  of 
Mr.  Lutes  and  his  unremitting  ef¬ 
forts  to  obtain  outstanding  speakers, 
are  responsible  in  a  large  measure 
for  the  success  of  the  sessions. 


Location  and  patronage  mo¬ 
tives,  such  as  good  will,  buy¬ 
ing  habit,  reputation  and  long 
established  business  rela¬ 
tions,  built  up  over  a  period 
of  years; 

Good  store  traffic; 

Definite  appeal  to  women, 
many  with  charge  accounts ; 
Ideal  set-up  for  selling  of  the 
ensemble  nature — selling  re¬ 
lated  items  in  sets,  rather 
than  piece  meal — as  they 
are  better  able  to  adjust  their 
forces  to  the  needs  of  this 
type  of  merchandising. 

“Since  1929,  most  department 
stores  have  pared  their  operating 
and  admini.strative  overhead  to  an 
irreducible  minimum.  Thus,  added 
volume — increased  sales  per  square 
foot — has  become  a  necessity  to  re¬ 
flect  a  profit  on  the  annual  operating 
rejxjrt.  .  .  .  Eighty  per  cent  of  th^* 
large  department  stores  have  added 
various  departments  since  1929  as 
an  obvious  method  of  bidding  for 
additional  business.  It  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  fact  that  more  than  55  per  cent 
of  these  new  departments  are  in 
electric  apliances. 

“The  growth  in  importance  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  the  electric  ap¬ 
pliance  field  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  1931  they  were  responsible 
for  less  than  twelve  per  cent  of  the 
total  manufacturers’  sales  to  all  re¬ 
tail  outlets,  and  in  1934  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  they  were  responsible 
for  22  per  cent  of  this  business. 

“While  it  is  true  that  public  de¬ 
mand  and  acceptance  for  major 


electric  appliances  have  reached  a 
point  at  which  they  are  recognized 
as  necessities  by  a  large  group  of 
the  buying  public,  and,  theoretical¬ 
ly,  should  therefore  fall  into  the 
classification  of  conventional  ‘over 
the  counter’  merchandise  in  the 
mind  of  retail  store  executives,  the 
fact  remains,  however,  that  me¬ 
chanical  appliances  represent  to  the 
average  family  a  moderately  large 
investment  of  family  income,  and 
many  store  executives  now  realize 
that  specialized  methods  of  selling 
are  required  in  order  to  obtain  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  {potential 
sales  volume. 

Specially  Trained  Salesmen 
Needed 

“Because  these  appliances  relate 
to  a  department  of  the  home  with 
which  men  are  perhaps  least  famil¬ 
iar,  they  are  not  prone  to  agree 
readily  to  assume  the  comparative¬ 
ly  large  financial  obligation  involv¬ 
ed  in  their  jjurchase  unless  they  are 
expertly  shown  the  labor  saving, 
safety,  convenience  and  economy 
features  of  modern  electric  home 
equipment  by  salesmen  trained  in 
this  work. 

“Decisions  to  buy  are  made  large¬ 
ly  in  family  conferences,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  stores  employ¬ 
ing  specialty  selling  methods  say 
that  as  much  as  forty  per  cent  of 
their  business  in  major  appliances 
is  closed  outside  the  store. 

“To  result  in  volume,  the  actual, 
successful  selling  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances,  therefore,  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  sales  people  specially  train¬ 
ed  and  with  the  proper  background 
of  education,  experience,  and  abili¬ 
ty  to  interpret  the  advantages  of 
such  equipment  to  the  prospective 
purchaser. 

“Specialty  selling,  as  it  is  practic¬ 
ed  in  department  stores  today,  does 
not  mean  indiscriminate  house-to- 
house  canvassing;  but  it  does  mean 
solicitation  of  leads  obtained  from 
floor  traffic,  cooking  schools,  demon¬ 
strations,  lectures  and  other  depart¬ 
ment  activities,  and  from  store 
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char^t’  customers  by  means  of  ag¬ 
gressive,  expert  salesmanship  in  a 
manner  compatible  with  department 
store  ])olicy. 

l^se  of  Specialty  Methods 

“In  order  to  get  volume  in  the 
face  of  com{)etition,  many  stores 
now  realize  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  resort  to  many  of  the  specialty 
metliods  which  have  been  employed 
by  factory  branches,  distributors, 
public  utilities  and  others  in  selling 
this  line  of  merchandise  in  volume, 
and  they  have  found  this  can  be 
done  without  detracting  from  the 
dignity  or  reputation  of  the  store. 

“'I'liis  applies  as  well  to  financing. 
If  a  store’s  customers  cannot  buy 
from  it  on  terms  as  advantageous  to 
them  as  those  they  can  get  from 
competition,  competition  will  get  the 
business. 

"'riie  administrative,  financial, 
merchandising  and  advertising  man¬ 
agement  of  many  stores  have  be¬ 
come  reconciled  to  the  idea  that 
electric  appliances  as  six^cialties  re¬ 


quire  specialized  treatment.  They 
realize  that  full  and  enthusiastic  co- 
t)peration  of  the  various  functional 
o{x*rations  of  the  store  is  essential 
to  its  success. 

“Stores  in  which  this  is  lacking, 
and  stores  which  insist  upon  apply¬ 
ing  the  conventional  ‘dry  goods’ 
methods  to  appliance  merchandising, 
have  either  given  up  the  major  ap¬ 
pliance  business  entirely  or  have  ac¬ 
cepted  a  meager  expensive,  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  volume  of  business. 

“It  has  been  said  that  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  functions  to  a  store’s  profit  is 
alxuit  eight  per  cent  buying  and 
twenty  i)er  cent  selling.  This  may 
be  true  in  conventional  merchandise 
dejjartments ;  however,  in  major 
electrical  appliances  this  proportion 
is  just  the  other  way  ’round.  To 
the  average  customer,  the  purchase 
of  a  major  electric  appliance  is  us¬ 
ually  considered  as  an  investment 
in  a  permanent  piece  of  home  equip¬ 
ment.  and  they  exj)ect  it  to  render 
satisfactory  service  for  many 
years.’’ 


The  Winter  Selling  Plan 


W  hen  special  methods  of  selling, 
or  advertising,  or  financing  can  be 
used  and  are  advocated  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  department,  there  is  fre¬ 
quently  (K'casion  for  debate  as  to 
whether  or  not  stores  can  use  these 
■sjKTial  methods  to  advantage.  In 
the  case  of  electric  refrigerators, 
the  winter  finance  plan  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  under  scrutiny. 

At  the  Tuesday  session,  the  pros 
and  cons  of  selling  refrigerators 
with  little  or  no  down  payments 
were  jiresented  by  representatives  of 
finance  companies,  by  department 
store  credit  managers,  and  by  mer¬ 
chandising  executives.  Among  the 
participants  in  the  discussion  on  this 
jxjint  were: 

C.  .\.  .\mes.  General  Motors 
.Acceptance  Corporation 
Edgar  I.  Amthor,  Director  of 
Accounts,  L.  Bamberger  & 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J, 

Charles  M.  .Armstrong,  Vice- 
President,  Refrigeration 
Discount  Corporation 
W.  R.  Bentley,  Bankers  Com¬ 
mercial  Security  Company 
Kenneth  C.  Richmond,  Vice- 
President  and  Controller, 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

In  defense  of  the  winter  selling 


])lan.  it  was  pointed  out  that  only 
those  jwople  who  own  electric  re¬ 
frigerators  apj)reciate  that  they  are 
as  necessary  in  the  winter  months 
as  in  the  summer,  and  that,  when 
refrigerators  are  l)ought  on  the 
winter  plan  there  is  less  likelihood 
that  the  purchaser  will  give  up  his 
refrigerator  as  the  summer  months 
ap])roach  than  in  the  case  of  one 
who  had  bought  one  in  summer  and, 
as  the  winter  approached,  felt  the 
need  for  it  to  be  not  so  great. 

It  was  also  stated  that  small 
monthly  installments  were  desirable 
on  the  grounds  that  “the  closer  you 
can  get  to  the  purchaser’s  ice  bill, 
the  more  satisfactory  paying  per¬ 
formances  will  be  experienced.’’  In 
the  experience  of  one  finance  com¬ 
pany,  repossessions  of  refrigerators 
sold  on  the  winter  plan  have  amount¬ 
ed  to  slightly  less  than  one  per  cent 
of  the  units  sold,  and  payments  on 
“long  term’’  plans  were  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  on  shorter  term  plans. 

Speakers  against  the  winter  plan 
stressed  the  principles  that — 

The  purchaser  should  have  suf¬ 
ficient  investment  so  that  it 
is  cheaper  for  him  to  pay 
than  turn  the  product  back; 

The  rate  of  payment  should  be 
such  that  upon  repossession 
the  resale  price  exceeds  the 


unpaid  balance,  or  in  other 
words,  payment  should  ex¬ 
ceed  depreciation. 

The  negligible  down  payment  and 
extended  terms  offered  under  the 
winter  plan  were  pointed  to  as  rea¬ 
sons  for  avoiding  that  plan. 

Definite  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
fact  that,  although  such  liberal  plans 
may  jirove  good  temporary  sales  ex- 
liedients,  they  place  far  too  much 
emphasis  upon  low  down  payments 
and  long  terms,  when  it  would  be 
l)etter  to  emphasize  quality,  features 
of  the  product,  etc.,  as  a  means  of 
producing  sales. 

The  cost  of  reconditioning,  re¬ 
possessing  and  reselling  refriger¬ 
ators  was  also  given  thought,  and  it 
was  pointed  out  that,  with  a  rela¬ 
tively  ]xx>r  market  for  used  refrig¬ 
erators,  depreciation  exceeds  the 
average  rate  of  payment  under  such 
jdans. 

.As  a  better  procedure,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  customer  himself  be 
invited  to  set  the  down  payment  and 
terms,  for  experience  shows  that  the 
purchaser  will  normally  offer  more 
down  and  ask  for  less  time  than  the 
salesman  would  quote  if  he  offered 
the  minimum  down  payment  and 
maximum  time. 

Department  Store  Objections 

Mr.  .Amthor,  in  presenting  the 
department  store’s  point  of  view  on 
winter  selling,  read  a  resolution 
unanimously  passed  by  the  Direct¬ 
ors  of  the  Credit  Management  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  on  De¬ 
cember  10,1934,  condemning  wint¬ 
er  selling  plans.  He  pointed  out  that 
“where  the  customer  does  not  have 
a  real  equity  in  merchandise  sold 
on  the  deferred  payment  plan,  or 
where  the  period  of  payment  is  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  bounds  of  prud¬ 
ence,  such  transactions  are  specula¬ 
tive  in  character  and  do  not  belong 
to  the  field  of  good  business  ...  We 
have  no  personal  quarrel  with  the 
manufacturers  or  with  the  managers 
of  selling  departments  which  toler¬ 
ate  such  methods.  But  we  do  claim 
they  have  no  right  to  foist  upon  the 
store  owners  any  selling  plan  which 
has  in  it  so  many  elements  of  dan¬ 
ger.’’ 

Mr.  Richmond,  stating  his  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  winter  selling  plan,  said : 
“We  believe  it  is  a  little  beside  the 
mark  to  offer  bargains  in  terms. 
Fundamentally  one  has  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise.  Terms  are  convenient  to 
permit  legitimate  buyers  to  pay  for 
their  obligations.  Actually  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  terms  that  are  too  liberal 
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handicaps  a  store  in  a  number  of 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  they  be¬ 
come  a  crutch  for  the  advertising 
department  and  the  buyer  to  lean  on 
...  In  the  second  place,  to  offer 
too  great  an  inducement  in  terms 
loses  the  respect  of  the  customer  for 
the  store.  There  is  no  real  excuse  in 
a  customer’s  mind  for  a  bargain  in 
terms.  ...  If  there  hasn’t  been 
built  up  in  the  customer’s  mind  any 
reason  why  there  should  be  a  bar¬ 
gain  in  terms,  then  it  is  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  to  teach  them.  Be¬ 
cause  the  item  under  discussion  is 
refrigerators  doesn’t  make  it  any 
different  than  if  it  was  anything 
else.  .  .  .The  point  is,  when  a  de¬ 
partment  store  offers  a  bargain  be¬ 
low  reasonable  terms,  it  is  selling  a 
piece  of  its  cornerstone,  because 
there  is  not  real  reason  for  a  bar¬ 
gain  at  terms.” 

Offering  special  terms  in  one 
department  of  a  store  is  dangerous, 
Mr.  Richmond  pointed  out,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  customer  is  likely  to 
expect  similar  terms  in  other  depart¬ 
ments.  “It  is  impossible  to  explain 
to  that  customer  why  you  can’t  ex¬ 
tend  those  same  terms.  At  other 
times  of  the  year  and  in  other  lines 
of  merchandise,  in  order  to  effect 
collections  economically  and  accur¬ 
ately  and  without  losses  and  bad 
debts,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
customer  understand  the  matter  of 
extending  credit  and  the  payment  of 
those  moneys  as  a  business  deal.  If 
the  customer  thinks  there  is  any 
looseness  about  it  we  will  not  get 
our  money.  .  .  .  Now  for  us  to  chisel 
into  that  credit  structure  with  a 
bargain  in  terms,  in  the  year  1935, 
in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  be¬ 
cause  you  want  this  refrigerator 
business,  is,  in  my  opinion,  from 
the  store  point  of  view,  just  a  little 
bit  too  expensive,  because  we  are 
going  to  be  in  business  for  a  long 
time.” 

Meter-Ice  Plan 

The  discussion  of  financing  plans 
for  refrigerators  inevitably  brought 
the  meter-ice  plan  to  mind.  Against 
the  plan,  speakers  cited  the  loss  of 
good  will  for  the  store  as  a  whole 
in  the  case  of  the  thirty  per  cent 
of  meter-ice  applicants  who  would 
have  to  be  rejected  by  the  credit 
department,  and  who  would  take 
their  over-the-counter  business  else¬ 
where.  The  cost  of  using  the  meter- 
ice  plan,  including  the  price  of  a 
good  meter  and  the  expense  of  the 
collector’s  calls,  was  estimated  at 


$11  by  one  speaker,  but  another  A  Chicago  store  which  uses  the 
speaker  stated  that  the  meters  could  meter-ice  plan  pays  salesmen  a  low- 
be  used  on  more  than  one  refrig-  -er  commission  on  such  sales  than 
erator,  and  this  would  bring  the  cost  on  its  usual  contract.  This  store 
of  each  transaction  down.  makes  a  distinction  between  electric 

A  Newark  store  reported  very  refrigerator  selling  and  other  time- 
good  collections  on  the  meter^ice  payment  selling  in  the  store,  on  the 
plan,  and  low  expense  because  driv-  grounds  that  the  customer  can  ac- 
ers  were  used  to  make  the  collec-  tually  be  shown  a  saving  through 
tions.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  the  operation  of  the  refrigerator 
governing  factor  for  each  individ-  which  will  make  the  purchase  pay 
ual  store  would  be  whether  or  not  for  itself. 

that  store  could  use  the  meter-ice  In  closing  this  first  session,  Mr. 
plan  without  too  much  collection  ex-  Lutes  read  a  preliminary  report  of 
pense.  Stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  the  results  of  a  survey  of  major  ap- 
that  the  meter-ice  plan  is  not  a  col-  pliance  departments  made  by  the 
lector  in  itself,  but  merely  an  ad-  Merchandising  Division,  the  details 
junct  in  the  collection  of  installment  of  which  will  be  released  as  soon 
accounts.  as  the  survey  is  completed. 


Making  the  Sales  Force  Effective 


The  second  session  on  electrical 
appliances,  held  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  January  16,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Her.schel  Lutes,  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  problem  of  fitting  the 
specialty  operation  into  the  dei)art- 
ment  store.  How  to  build  a  sales- 
force  and  how  to  make  selling 
methods  most  effective  constituted 
the  theme  of  the  morning’s  discus¬ 
sion. 

L.  R.  Boulware,  Sales  Manager 
of  the  Easy  Washing  Machine  Com¬ 
pany.  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
“Making  the  Sales  Force  Effec¬ 
tive”,  advised  stores  to  get  a  “more 
energetic,  a  more  ambitious,  a  more 
imaginative,  a  more  studious  type  of 
salesman,  because  he  is  going  to 
have  to  retain  a  much  larger  fund 
of  information  and  practice”  than 
the  men  who  have  been  on  the  floor 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
“I  thoroughly  believe,”  he  stated, 
“that  the  salesmen  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  who  have  lived  through  the 
last  four  or  five  years  are,  in  gener¬ 
al,  utterly  unfitted  in  salesmanship, 
in  energy  and  in  habit  of  mind  t"^ 
turn  to  the  type  of  selling  you 
want.”  The  present  situation  re¬ 
quires  men  who  do  not  “know”  that 
$150  washers  can  no  longer  be  sold. 

These  higher-type  salesmen,  he 
pointed  out,  must  be  given  a  higher 
percentage  of  commission — more 
dollars  per  sale,  to  be  made  up  for 
by  the  fact  that  they  will  be  selling 
at  higher  unit  prices.  If  good  out¬ 
side  work  is  expected,  not  more  than 
two  or  three  days  a  week  should  be 
spent  on  the  floor,  and  there  should 
be  very  definite  direction  in  the  field 
by  a  supervisor  on  the  days  off. 

Training,  Mr.  Boulware  believes, 
can  be  handled  best  by  the  depart¬ 


ment  manager,  assisted  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  or  distributor’s  repre¬ 
sentative.  “No  manufacturer  and 
no  distributor  who  is  alive  to  the 
present  need  will  miss  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  train  a  sales  organi¬ 
zation,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  all 
too  frequently  the  store  turns  over 
the  entire  job  to  the  outside  repre¬ 
sentative,  with  the  result  that  the  de¬ 
partment  manager  .  .  .  never  quite 
gets  trained  himself,  and  never  quite 
puts  aside  the  proper  amount  of 
time  for  the  direction,  supervision 
and  inspiration  of  the  men  after 
they  are  trained.” 

Supervision  Manager’s  First  Duty 

Intensive  training  on  the  particu¬ 
lar  merchandise  the  salesman  is  to 
sell  is  needed  if  stores  are  to  get 
the  customer  to  spend  a  greater 
amount  than  she  had  originally  in¬ 
tended  for  the  appliance  she  had  in 
mind.  Daily  and  hourly  supervision 
of  the  selling  force  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  Mr.  Boulware  sug¬ 
gested  that  department  managers 
check  up  to  see  how  much  of  their 
time  is  now  taken  up  with  routine 
matters  and  other  activities  which 
could  easily  be  delegated  to  a  clerical 
assistant,  or  would  take  care  of 
themselves  “if  the  manager  were  not 
so  conveniently  present.”  When  the 
training  and  supervision  of  the 
salesmen  is  left  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ers’  or  distributors’  men,  and  if 
more  than  one  line  is  being  sold, 
“this  training  and  supervision  .  .  • 
settles  down  to  a  pure  case  of  five 
or  six  different  people  trying  to 
court  the  favor  of  the  salesman  and 
not  daring  to  teach  him  anything.” 

For  the  successful  operation  of  a 
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sjK-rialty  selling  plan,  Mr.  Boulware 
recommends  that  the  merchandise 
carried  he  graduated  logically  over 
a  wide  range  of  prices,  and  that  the 
number  of  lines  carried  should  be 
cut  down  materially — if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  make  it  unnec¬ 
essary  for  the  manager  of  the  de¬ 
partment  to  spend  his  tirne  listening 
to  a  great  many  competing  whole¬ 
salers. 

Washer  advertising  in  1935,  he 
stated,  must  he  of  a  different  tyiie 
from  the  kind  that  has  been  used  in 
the  past — the  kind  that  stressed 
prices.  The  1935  advertising  must 
“tell  women  that  a  washer  different 
from  the  regular  run  of  mail  order 
house  stuff  is  available — a  fact 
which  has  been  kept  practically  a 


secret  for  the  last  few  years.  We 
have  got  to  tell  the  women  some¬ 
thing  about  what  these  higher-priced 
and  better  washers  will  do  for 
them.” 

The  sales  organization  must  be 
made  to  understand  “that  the  stuff 
that  is  handed  out  to  them  in  the 
morning  sales  meetings  is  supported 
by  the  management  of  the  store  and 
l)y  the  advertising  department  of  the 
store.  During  the  period  when  we 
are  trying  to  turn  back  up  the  old 
rocky  jiath,  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  either  detriment  or  help 
can  be  the  denial  or  the  confirmation 
on  the  part  of  the  management  and 
the  advertising  department  that 
they  too  believe  this  better  stuff  can 
be  sold.” 


Outside  Selling  by  Department  Stores 


Planning  the  sales  program  with 
a  view  to  meeting  competition,  and 
particularly  the  competition  of  spe¬ 
cialty  organizations,  was  suggested 
by  James  Parker,  of  the  Wieboldt 
Stores.  Tnc.,  of  Chicago,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Boulware  on  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  independent  specialty  dealer, 
Mr.  Parker  believes,  is  going  to  be 
more  important  than  ever  before, 
now  that  retail  prices  are  going  up 
and  the  specialty  dealer,  who  pays 
his  expense  in  dollars  rather  than 
percentages,  will  have  a  larger  dollar 
margin  with  which  to  operate. 

One  advantage  the  specialty  or¬ 
ganization  has  over  the  de])artment 
store  is  that  of  repair  business — 
repairs  are  made  at  a  profit,  which 
usually  covers  the  cost  of  the  free 
service  which  must  be  rendered  on 
goo<ls  sold,  and  the  repair  customers 
are  prospects  for  new  appliances. 

The  specialty  dealer’s  most  im¬ 
portant  advantage,  however,  is  out¬ 
side  selling.  He  pays  larger  com¬ 
missions  than  the  department  stores, 
as  a  rule,  and  has  better  man  power. 
In  most  instances,  Mr.  Parker 
pointed  out,  the  dealer  is  his  own 
supervisor.  “He  himself  is  usually 
a  graduate  of  the  Outside  Selling 
Academy  and  knows  more  about  the 
business  in  all  its  details  than  does 
any  of  his  salesmen.  He  is  able  to 
go  out  with  them  in  closing  sales 
and  contacting  customers.  He  is 
able  to  demand  full  time  work  and 
careful  reports.  He  know’s  what  to 
look  for  in  his  reviewing  of  reports. 
In  short,  he  is  right  on  top  of  the 
situation  every  minute.” 

In  digging  up  new  leads,  the  deal¬ 
er  uses  his  users,  his  repair  busi¬ 


ness,  his  club  contacts,  and  such 
services  as  telephone  directories, 
announcements  of  marriage  licenses, 
births  and  rental  changes.  He  is 
forced  to  rely  a  great  deal,  how¬ 
ever.  on  cold  canvass — going  up  and 
down  the  street,  ringing  every  door 
bell.  This  last  method,  however, 
Mr.  Parker  does  not  believe  stores 
need  use,  if  they  use  their  mailing 
lists  and  all  other  available  ways 
of  getting  new  leads. 

One  of  the  department  store’s  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  specialty  dealer, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  buying  power. 
Under  this  heading,  Mr.  Parker 
considers  an  e.xtra  discount  on  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  brands  —  on 
which  he  believes  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  misconception,  inasmuch  as 
many  specialty  dealers  get  the  same 
or  larger  discounts  than  the  stores. 
A.  second  angle  of  the  buying  power 
story  is  the  promotion  of  “off- 
brands”  at  low  prices.  Against 
this,  however,  must  be  weighed  the 
possibility  of  difficulty  with  repair 
parts  and  high  service  cost.  A 
third  angle  is  that  of  quantity  pur¬ 
chases,  particularly  of  closeouts  and 
primarily  to  get  a  lower  retail  price. 

Advertising  and  traffic,  and  the 
store’s  reputation — the  fact  that  it 
has  been  in  business  a  long  time  and 
is  known  to  be  reliable —  constitute 
other  advantages  for  the  department 
store. 

Repair  business  is  available  to  the 
department  stores  as  well  as  to  the 
specialty  dealers,  Mr.  Parker  point¬ 
ed  out,  and  the  stores,  if  they  wish, 
can  give  themselves  an  advantage 
over  their  dealer  competitors  by  of¬ 
fering  fair  prices  rather  than  “over¬ 
charge  terrifically  on  repairs  so  as 


to  force  a  customer  into  buying  a 
new  appliance.” 

Above  all,  department  stores  must 
operate  an  outside  selling  program, 
and  the  most  important  part  of 
huilding  such  a  program,  in  Mr. 
Parker’s  opinion,  is  close  supervi¬ 
sion.  “Close  supervision  means 
daily  meetings,  it  means  reviewing 
each  salesman’s  every  call,  it  means 
checking  back  on  these  calls,  it 
means  showing  the  salesman  how, 
if  he  had  improved  himself  in  cer¬ 
tain  specific  activities,  he  could  have 
earned  more  commissions.” 

Although  stores  will  probably 
never  offer  commission  rates  equal 
to  those  of  the  specialty  dealers,  Mr. 
Parker  pointed  out  that,  thinking  in 
terms  of  actual  dollars  earned,  the 
appliance  salesman  will  usually  fare 
better  by  working  for  department 
stores  at  a  smaller  commission  be¬ 
cause  of  the  other  advantages  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  stores.  There  is  no 
reason,  he  believes,  whv  a  store 
should  not  at  least  match  the  sf)e- 
cialty  dealer  in  the  quality  of  its 
man  power,  if  every  other  phase  of 
the  merchandising  program  is  prop¬ 
erly  worked  out. 

Outside  Selling  Program 

In  looking  for  leads,  department 
stores  may  not  get  as  many  as  the 
specialty  dealer,  but,  he  pointed  out, 
they  will  be  better  ones.  “In  our 
use-the-user  campaign  we’ll  have 
more  users  than  the  independent 
specialty  dealer  has.  If  our  repair 
business  is  slow  in  getting  started 
we’ll  get  leads  to  offset  this  from 
coupons  inserted  in  newspaper  ads, 
and  a  great  many  stores  throughout 
the  country  have  found  coupons 
highly  effective.  ...  In  club  con¬ 
tacts,  if  we  carefully  pick  our  men 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  shouldn’t 
have  as  satisfactory  a  program  as 
the  specialty  dealer.  The  services 
which  the  dealer  uses,  such  as  the 
'phone  book,  etc.,  are  as  available 
to  us  as  they  are  to  him,  and  we 
come  to  that  matter  of  cold  canvass 
which  I  have  said  we  won’t  have 
to  use  because  of  our  heavy  floor 
traffic  and  because  of  our  preferred 
accounts.  If  we  simply  use  our 
store’s  mailing  lists  together  with 
all  these  other  ways  of  getting  new 
leads,  we’ll  never  have  to  do  any 
cold  canvassing. 

The  outside  selling  program, 
however,  should  not  be  “too  big  and 
too  fancy.  .  .  .  Until  we  department 
stores  get  distributor’s  discounts, 
we  honestly  cannot  afford  to  run  an 
outside  selling  operation  in  the 
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g^nd  manner.  We’ll  be  doing  pret¬ 
ty  well  if  we  simply  do  these  things : 
Follow  up  all  leads,  use  our  users, 
use  our  preferred  account  lists. 
Even  to  do  that,  however,  retjuires 
an  outside  selling  program.  We 
must  have  a  modest  one.  It  requires 
supervision,  and  we’ll  have  that. 


We’ll  pay  as  much  as  we  can  but 
it  won’t  amount  to  anything  like 
five  per  cent.  We’re  going  to  guard 
ourselves  against  fast  iK.*rsonnel 
turnover  and  failure  to  follow 
through,  because  we  think  those  are 
the  two  biggest  reefs.  .  .  .  You’ll 
find  our  fleet  will  win  in  1935.” 


self  to  aid  in  getting  business. 
It  must  not  hold  back  or  be 
too  reserved  in  its  attitude  to¬ 
ward  customers. 

“8.  Its  iiersonnel  dejiartment 
must  cooperate  in  finding  and 
keeping  men  through  hard 
times — willing  to  allow  good 
men  to  overdraw  out  of  sea- 


Department  Store  Opportunities 


Summing  up  the  volume  possibil¬ 
ities  in  the  merchandising  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  through  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  Mr.  Lutes  pointed  out 
that  “department  stores  are  woe¬ 
fully  inefficient  in  merchandising 
electrical  appliances.  Let  us  recog¬ 
nize  this  fact  and  remedy  it,  just 
as  we  attack  any  other  real  problem. 
We  cannot  change  our  policy  over 
night,  but  we  can  api^roach  tour 
problem  with  open  mind  and  earn¬ 
est  desire  to  do  better. 

“But  unless  the  store  management 
is  thoroughly  sold  on  the  idea  and 
earnestly  desires  volume  in  electrical 
appliances,  it  would  be  much  better 
for  the  store  to  refuse  to  consider 
the  operation  of  a  specialty  selling 
organization — in  fact,  the  selling  of 
any  major  electrical  appliance.  If 
it  does  consider  going  into  the  elec¬ 
trical  business,  it  must  give  heed  to 
the  following  requirements  of  con¬ 
version  ; 

“1.  It  must  have  specialty  sales¬ 
men  and  siqjervisors  —  not 
over-the-counter  order  takers 
— nor  can  these  be  recruited 
from  the  regular  counter  sales 
force. 

“2.  It  must  assume  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  cost  will  come  high¬ 
er  than  store  total.  It  must 
spend  more  for  advertising 
and  more  for  selling. 

“3.  It  must  not  go  into  selling 
appliances  in  a  timid,  half¬ 
hearted  sort  of  way  and  try  to 
avoid  every  extra  expense  or 
avoid  every  change  in  policy. 

“4.  It  must  be  willing  to  accept 
all  reasonable  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  business — not  the  wild 
schemes  some  have  tried — but 
all  reasonable  ones.  It  must 
even  go  after  this  deferred 
business  in  an  aggressive 
way. 

“5.  It  must  agree  that  solicitation 
and  follow-up  of  customer  in¬ 
quiries  is  necessary  and  good 
business.  It  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  dignity  or 
reputation  of  the  store. 

“6.  Its  advertising  department 


must  have  a  friendly  attitude 
and  be  willing  to  unbend  oc¬ 
casionally.  It  must  advertise 
terms,  perhaps  low  down-pay¬ 
ments,  or  even  feature  demon¬ 
strations  in  the  home — and 
many  other  forbidden  and  un¬ 
dignified  things. 

“7.  Its  Credit  Office  must  be  will¬ 
ing  and  ready  to  accept  rea¬ 
sonable  business  and  exert  it- 


Appliance  Market  Open 

The  volume  possibilties  in  elec¬ 
trical  merchandising  formed  the 
principal  subject  for  discussion  at 
the  third  session  on  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances,  held  Thursday  afternoon, 
January  17,  under  the  charirman- 
ship  of  Herschel  Lutes. 

Refrigerator  volume  showed  a 
high  rate  of  increase,  according  to 
figures  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Lutes  bv 
Charles  T.  Lawson,  of  the  Frigi- 
daire  Corporation.  “I  firmly  believe 
that  the  volume  possibilities  through 
large  merchandising  outlets  of 
major  electric  appliance  sales,  with 
refrigerators  as  a  keynote  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  is  in  its  infancy,”  Mr. 
Lawson  wired.  “The  records  of  re¬ 
frigeration  volume  since  stores  be¬ 
came  really  interested  in  1932  show 
an  increase  of  from  100  to  200  per 
cent  yearly.” 

A  detailed  study  of  the  appliance 
market  was  presented  by  Ralph  C. 
Cameron,  Sales  Manager  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  who  stressed  the  point  that  for 
the  last  fifty  years  electrical  appli¬ 
ance  merchandising  has  had  an  ir 
ward  curve.  “Every  year,  the  sale  of 
electrical  appliances  has  been  bigger 
and  better  than  the  year  before  in 
units,  not  necessarily  in  dollars.” 

In  computing  the  size  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  appliances,  Mr.  Cameron 
estimates  that  there  are  20,000,000 
wired  homes  in  the  country,  or 
double  the  number  that  were  wired 
in  1922.  By  estimating  how  many 
of  these  homes  are  without  washers, 
ironers,  ranges,  refrigerators  and 
other  appliances,  Mr.  Cameron 
reaches  a  figure  of  300,000,000  ap- 


“9.  It  must  recognize  that  neither 
gro.ss  ])rofit  nor  expense  per¬ 
centages  will  be  the  same  as 
in  old  line  departments. 

“10.  It  must  have  manufacturers’ 
good-will  and  operate  on  a 
liigh  code  of  ethics  in  all 
trade  relations  —  no  brow¬ 
beating  or  attitude  of  super¬ 
iority,  no  broken  appoint¬ 
ments,  etc.” 


to  Department  Stores 

pliances  to  be  sold  before  the  mar¬ 
ket  reaches  its  saturation  point. 
Sales  of  appliances  last  year  aver¬ 
aged  $25  for  each  wired  home;  of 
this  amount,  $12.50  was  spent  for 
refrigerators,  and  the  balance  for 
all  other  types  of  appliances. 

The  Administration’s  program 
for  reduced  power  rates  was  cited 
by  Mr.  Cameron.  “We  know  that 
the  Government  is  sponsoring  and 
promoting  the  idea  -  that  electric 
power  shall  reach  us  at  a  cheaper 
rate  in  the  future.  When  it  hap¬ 
pens,  our  work  will  lie  a  little  easier, 
because  we  will  thereby  reduce 
some  of  the  resistance  that  now 
exists  towards  the  purchase  of  these 
appliances.” 

Another  encouraging  statement 
was:  “You  might  lie  interested  to 
know  that  the  utilities  are  definitely 
interested  in  your  success  in  this 
electrical  appliance  business,  and 
they  would  like  to  help  you  all  they 
can.  Some  of  you  may  doubt  that, 
liecause  of  the  competition  you  have 
had  in  the  past.  However,  I  believe 
the  present  attitude  of  most  utilities 
throughout  the  United  States  is 
this:  They  would  much  rather  you 
fellows  take  the  burden  of  placing 
these  electrical  appliances  in  the 
homes  than  leave  it  to  them.  Un¬ 
less  you  assume  that  burden,  they 
will,  no  doubt,  see  that  it  is  done 
themselves.  Let  me  leave  this 
thought  with  you,  that  they  would 
rather  you  do  it.  Domestic  current 
consumption  represents  the  one  big 
source  of  income  for  the  utilities, 
and  is  the  field  we  are  in  in  electrical 
appliances.  Therefore,  you  may 
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now  look  upon  the  utility  as  your 
friend  and  ally  in  this  business. 

•  J  wonder  if  all  of  us  tell  our 
custt'incrs  that  the  more  electrical 
api)liances  they  buy,  the  cheaper  the 
rate.  The  utilities  would  like  to 
have  us  tell  that  story,  and  we 
would  be  pretty  smart  if  we  told 
that  story,  if  we  could  convince  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Public  that  that  was 
so,  it  would  be  a  very  helpful  pro- 
jjram,  and  it  would  help — help  all  o 
us.” 

Electric  Ranges 

A  low  electric  rate  would  stimu¬ 
late  the  sale  of  electric  ranges,  which 
Mr.  Cameron  believes,  will  attain 
new  heights  in  1935.  “Electric 
ranges  are  playing  quite  an  import¬ 
ant  iiart  in  many  sections  of  the 
country.  In  the  great  Northwest, 
there  are  more  electric  ranges  sold 
than  there  are  refrigerators.  There 


is  no  gas  competition  out  there ;  they 
must  choose  between  a  coal  stove 
and  an  electric  range,  and  most  peo¬ 
ple  take  an  electric  range.  .  ,  To 
make  the  department  store  really 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  the 
electric  range,  I  l)elieve  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  you  have,  first  of  all,  what 
we  call  a  promotional  rate ;  in  other 
words,  you  must  l)e  fairly  competi¬ 
tive  with  gas  fuel.  That  is  coming; 
it  is  here,  in  fact,  in  lots  of  towns.” 

The  prosp)ect  for  refrigerators  in 
1935  was  indicated  to  some  extent 
by  a  group  of  telegrams  from  vari¬ 
ous  cities  in  the  United  States,  which 
Mr.  Cameron  read.  Estimated  1935 
sales  in  these  cities  were  usually  20 
or  30  per  cent  above  the  1934  fig¬ 
ures.  Department  stores  were  ex- 
j)ected  to  get  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  1935  refrigerator  business,  al¬ 
though  estimates  from  individual 
cities  ranged  as  high  as  72  per  cent. 


Manufacturer’s  Problems  in  Using  Department  Store 

Outlet 


Certain  barriers,  however,  con¬ 
front  the  manufacturer  who  selects 
department  stores  as  his  outlet,  and 
these  formed  the  subject  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  V.  E.  Vining,  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  and  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  who  followed  Mr. 
Cameron  on  the  program. 

Even  with  the  department  store 
a  major  factor  in  the  sale  of  electri¬ 
cal  refrigeration,  the  total  volume 
sold  through  this  channel  is  not  large 
enough,  Mr.  Vining  pointed  out,  to 
IK'rmit  a  manufacturer  to  endanger 
his  other  outlets  by  drastic  changes 
of  advertising  and  selling  methods. 
One  phase  of  department  store  mer¬ 
chandising  that  manufacturers  find 
hard  to  understand  is  the  effort  of 
department  stores,  in  spite  of  their 
assured  prestige,  traffic  and  reputa¬ 
tion  for  fair  dealing,  to  undersell  all 
competition.  He  deplored,  also,  the 
practice  in  some  stores  of  using  an 
advertised  brand  as  a  football,  in 
order  to  sell  unknown  brands.  “The 
usual  arguments  of  the  stores  using 
this  plan  are  that  they  need  a  cheap¬ 
er  job  and  that  they  make  a  longer 
profit.  An  analysis  of  most  of  these 
‘drag  ’em  in’  jobs  shows,  however, 
that  the  average  net  profit  is  usually 
less  than  that  on  a  standard  brand 
when  the  transaction  is  completed, 
and  to  an  old-line  manufacturer  it 
seems  that  a  store  must  need  volume 
yerv'  badly  indeed  when  it  will  risk 
its  reputation  over  years  to  come  by 
gambling  on  service  qualities,  oper- 
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ating  costs  and  length  of  life  on 
some  of  the  bargain  jobs  that  have 
been  put  on  the  market.  ...  I  think 
the  elimination  of  this  one  practice 
of  the  department  store  will,  over  a 
period  of  time,  obtain  for  them  a 
cooperation  from  the  standard  old- 
line  manufacturer  that  will  put  many 
dollars  in  the  till.” 

Mr.  Vining  believes  that  manu¬ 
facturers  must  become  reconciled  to 
finding  their  merchandise  on  the 
floor  in  competition  with  other 
brands.  “Experience  is  gradually 
teaching  us  that  carrying  more  than 
one  line  of  merchandise,  provided 
it  is  merchandise  of  standard  price 
and  known  quality,  is  probably  help¬ 
ing  the  industry  as  a  whole.  I  know 
specific  instances  where  best  results 


Putting  Teeth 

A  representative  of  a  store  which 
believes  in  carrying  only  one  line  of 
each  major  appliance  was  the  next 
speaker — Corley  W.  Kirby,  who 
read  a  paper  for  John  B.  Banni- 
gan,  of  the  Quackenbush  Company, 
Paterson,  N.  J.  Mr.  Kirby  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Bannigan  is  above  all  a 
sales  manager,  and  spends  only  a 
small  part  of  his  time  in  buying. 

Mr.  Bannigan  believes  in  concen¬ 
trating  on  a  single  line  for  each  ap¬ 
pliance;  “We  give  that  manufac¬ 
turer  everjrthing  we  have  and  ask 


are  being  obtained  through  exclus¬ 
ive  agencies  in  the  department  store 
field.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know 
many  stores  that  would  be  foolish 
to  be  carrying  only  one  brand  and 
any  manufacturer  who  urges  that 
procedure  on  them  will,  in  my  esti¬ 
mation,  place  a  definite  limit  on  the 
productiveness  of  that  department. 

I  actually  feel  that  the  combined 
advertising  of  a  number  of  well- 
known  makes  will  in  most  stores 
build  a  greater  volume  than  a  de¬ 
pendence  on  one  brand.” 

Too  Many  Lines 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Vining 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  arising 
from  carrying  too  many  lines — the 
salesperson  is  not  likely  to  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  each  brand 
and  price  line  to  advise  the  customer 
sufficiently;  or  he  may  run  out  of 
sales  talk  and  enthusiasm  if  the 
customer  looks  at  one  brand  after 
another  before  choosing  her  refrig¬ 
erator. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  is 
that  of  education — the  training  of 
the  store’s  salesmen  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  On  the  department  store 
floors,  each  manufacturer  represent¬ 
ed  is  in  competition  with  the  others 
for  the  salesman’s  time  and  atten¬ 
tion.  In  some  cases,  this  results  in 
the  granting  of  large  spiffs  by  manu¬ 
facturers — a  practice  which  Mr. 
Vining  advised  stores  to  discour¬ 
age  by  asking  for  the  money  in  the 
form  of  discount,  so  that  the  store 
could  use  it  as  it  saw  fit. 

The  arguments  for  and  against 
carrying  many  lines  must,  of  course, 
l)e  weighed  by  each  store  individual¬ 
ly,  but,  in  Mr.  Vining’s  opinion,  “it 
is  good  business  to  cut  the  number 
of  brands  on  your  floor  to  the  exact 
number  that  an  intelligent  salesman 
can  understand  and  present.” 


in  Promotions 

him  occasionally  for  a  hot  promo¬ 
tion  in  return.”  In  the  last  year 
there  has  been  a  change  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  many  manufacturers  toward 
promotions.  “They  have  seen  well 
timed  promotions  arouse  dormant 
prospects  before  the  season  had 
really  opened.  They  have  seen  pro¬ 
motions  that  stirred  up  more  regu¬ 
lar  business  at  regular  prices  than 

they  had  believed  possible . 

“The  department  store  must  more 
fully  realize  the  enormous  sales  pos- 
(Continued  on  page  177) 
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Merchandise  Men  Have  Session  on 
Ready-to-Wear  and  Accessories 


Many  important  questions 
have  lieen  discussed  at  our 
annual  conventions,  but  few 
of  such  basic  significance  to  the 
merchant  as  that  of  making  a  profit 
in  his  merchandising  operations.  At 
this  session  there  was  gathered  to¬ 
gether  a  group  of  men  prominent  in 


The  first  speaker  on  the  program 
was  Paul  J.  Lundgren,  Manag¬ 
ing  Director  of  the  Cavendish  Trad¬ 
ing  Corporation,  with  a  background 
of  more  than  fifteen  years  spent  in 
selling  on  the  fioor,  buying  and  mer¬ 
chandising  ready-to-wear  success¬ 
fully.  He  said  in  part : 

“The  purpose  of  this  talk  is  to 
present  for  your  consideration  r 
few  suggestions  or  yardsticks  which 
you  may  wish  to  keep  in  mind  when 
planning  your  ready-to-wear  opera¬ 
tions  in  1935. 

“My  talk  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  Part  I  will  lie  directed  to  buy¬ 
ers  and  merchandisers  of  apparel. 
Part  II  will  be  directed  to  store 
owners  or  management. 

Part  I — Directed  to  Buyers  and 
Merchandise  Managers 

“It  is  my  good  fortune,  because 
of  the  organization  with  which  I  am 
identified,  to  see  regularly  actual  re¬ 
sults  of  departmental,  divisional  and 
total  store  operations  in  independ¬ 
ent  stores  located  in  fourteen  differ¬ 
ent  cities  in  the  United  States. 

“The  figures  I  will  quote,  which 
will  be  total  results  of  all  stores  in 
the  group,  therefore,  are  broad 
enough  to  be  indicative  of  what  is 
jirobably  happening  all  over  the 
country. 

“It  is  the  belief  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion  that  fashion  trends  are  irresist¬ 
ible  forces  and  the  best  profits  are 
obtainable  by  keeping  investments  in 
stocks,  buying  and  selling  organiza¬ 
tions  and  departmental  physical 
alignments  adjusted  to  the  current 
trends. 


the  fields  of  ready  to  wear  and  ac¬ 
cessories  merchandising  who  pre¬ 
sented  their  views  on  some  of  the 
more  important  phases  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  Neal  D.  Mooers,  General  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager  of  Abraham  & 
Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Merchandising  Division, 
presiding. 


“The  following  set  of  figures  for 
the  year  1934,  indicating  volume 
trends  as  reflecting  trends  of 
fashion  demand,  may  prove  of  in¬ 
terest  in  planning  your  departmental 
operations  for  1935 : 

Women’s  &  Misses’ 

Coats  . Decrease  6.0% 

Women’s  &  Misses’ 

Suits  . Increase  47.8% 

Women’s  &  Misses’ 

Inexpensive 

Dresses  . Increase  14.7% 

Women’s  &  Misses’ 
better  Dresses  ...Increase  17.0% 
Junior  Miss  Coats 

and  Dresses  . Increase  26.3% 

Waists,  Sweaters, 

Skirts,  Bathing 

Suits  . Increase  27.4% 

Women’s  &  Misses’ 

Sportswear  _ Increase  28.0% 

“One  additional  significant  figure, 
which  was  disclosed  by  further 
analysis  of  our  figure  exchange,  in¬ 
dicated  a  25.2%  increase  in  misses’ 
better  dresses  as  compared  with 
10.5%  increase  in  women’s  better 
dresses. 

“The  above  figures  are  submitted 
as  yardsticks  because  of  the  belief 
that  outstanding  departmental  vol¬ 
ume  trends  discernible  during  1934, 
the  first  full  calendar  year  of  the 
recovery,  will  continue  in  like  pro¬ 
portion  during  1935  as  the  recov¬ 
ery  continues. 

“The  dress  outlook  for  1935  may 
be  worthy  of  analysis.  During  the 
depression  years  of  1930-31-32  and 
the  first  half  of  1933,  dress  volume 
shrank  at  an  unbelievable  rate  all 
over  the  country.  Women  in  their 
efforts  to  economize  bought  not  only 
fewer  dresses,  but  they  bought  low¬ 


er  priced  dresses  than  they  did  prior 
to  the  depression,  and  as  a  result 
dress  volume  shrank  from  two 
forces:  (1)  A  drastic  reduction  in 
average  sale;  (2)  A  drastic  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  units. 

“The  situation  is  very  steadily  re¬ 
versing  itself,  and  during  1935  and 
succeeding  years  dress  volume 
should  expand  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  contracted. 
Women  will  buy  many  more  dresses 
and  better  quality  dresses  as  they 
l)ecome  increasingly  able  to  afford 
them. 

“The  coat  and  suit  outlook  for 
Spring  1935  and  the  entire  year  is 
very  interesting.  The  figures  quot¬ 
ed  indicate  a  swing  from  coats  to 
suits  in  ])ublic  acceptance,  but  fun¬ 
damentally  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  total  annual  volume  in  coats 
far  exceeded  the  same  figure  for 
suits  in  1934,  and  while  the  rate  of 
increase  favors  suits,  the  total  vol¬ 
ume  of  coat  business  for  the  Spring 
of  1935,  and  the  total  for  the  year 
1935,  will  probably  exceed  substan¬ 
tially  the  total  volume  of  suit  busi¬ 
ness  for  l)Oth  periods. 

Seasonal  Suggestions 

"I  am  not  going  to  discuss  detail¬ 
ed  merchandising  questions,  liut 
there  are  one  or  two  suggestions 
which  may  interest  you.  Distance 
from  market  and  size  of  community 
in  which  your  store  is  located  have 
no  bearing  on  planned  turn-over. 
Seasonal  demands  change  as  rapid¬ 
ly  in  Denver  as  they  do  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  merchandise  becomes  slow 
selling  in  ready-to-wear  just  as 
quickly  in  Miami  as  it  does  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Our  suggestion  is  that  you 
plan  your  turn-overs  without  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  above  two  factors  and 
adjust  your  purchasing  operations 
accordingly. 

“Watch  your  March  stocks  this 
year!  Easter  is  very  late,  falling  as 
it  does  on  April  21st,  which  means 
that  practically  all  Easter  business 
will  fall  in  April,  whereas  practi¬ 
cally  all  Easter  business  came  in 
March  in  1934/  When  you  run  into 
March  figures  this  Spring  you  will 
be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  de- 
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pressioti  has  started  all  over  again. 
So  we  suggest  that  you  plan  your 
two  months  together,  and  do  not  buy 
stocks  for  last  year’s  March  volume. 
Flan  rather  for  a  decline  in  volume 
in  March  and  a  substantial  gain  in 
April.  The  probabilities  are  that 
Saturday,  April  6th,  will  be  the  peak 
Saturday  of  your  pre-Easter  selling 
this  year. 

Part  II — Directed  to  the  Store 
Owners  or  Management 

■■'riie  purpose  of  this  part  of  my 
talk  is  to  respectfully  make  a  few 
suggestions  to  store  owners  or  man¬ 
agement  on  ways  in  which  you  can 
l)e  helpful  to  buyers  and  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  in  your  ready-to-wear 
departments  in  1935. 

“The  ready-to-wear  business  is  a 
fast  moving  business,  and  fashions 
are  constantly  created  in  keeping 
with  the  changing  whims  or  tempo 
of  life  and  the  surroundings  in 
which  they  are  sold  must  be  kept 
abreast  of  the  times. 

“Management  thinks  of  good  siz¬ 
ed  fortunes  invested  in  walnut  or 
mahogany  which  have  been  written 
off  I)y  ten  year  depreciation  charges 
whenever  mention  is  made  of  physi¬ 
cal  improvements.  Our  suggestion 
is  that  you  make  a  careful  study  of 
tlie  iiossibilities  of  modernization 
which  lie  in  metal  stripping,  compo 
lK)ard,  modern  lighting,  or  even 
tasteful  painting,  all  of  which  is 
relatively  inexpensive,  and  the  result 
most  constructive  in  aiding  your 
fasliion  departments  to  look  the 
part. 

“IMease  rememlier  that  the  physi¬ 
cal  responsibilities  are  entirely 
yours,  and  your  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandisers,  while  they  .spend  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  each 
year  for  merchandise,  cannot  au¬ 
thorize  the  expenditure  of  $100  for 
fixtures  or  decoration. 

“Study  the  physical  alignment  in 
the  departments  that  seem  destined 
for  the  greatest  sales  increases  in 
1935.  such  as  dresses,  sportswear, 
junior  miss  apparel,  suits  and  mis¬ 
ses’  better  dresses,  and  see  if  you 
have  done  your  part  in  supplying 
sufficient  space,  modern  atmosphere, 
sufficient  fitting  rooms  and  well 
lighted  wall  and  floor  cases.  Study 
your  sportswear,  blouse,  sweater 
and  skirt  departments  particularly 
to  see  if  these  departments  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  type  of  equipment 
best  suited  to  the  stock-keeping  dis¬ 
play  and  .sale  of  the  many  different 
items  carried  in  these  two  depart¬ 


ments.  Are  you  handling  your  silk 
blouses  properly?  This  can  only  be 
done  if  your  blouses  are  hung  on 
hangers  in  a  lighted  case  so  that  they 
can  he  shown  on  hangers  and  hung 
up  again  and  not  unfolded  and  fold¬ 
ed  up  again  daily  as  is  necessary 
when  they  are  stock  in  shelves. 

“When  considering  your  own  per¬ 
sonal  relationship  to  the  ready-to- 
wear  departments,  please  bear  in 
mind  that  the  great  ready-to-wear 
businesses  of  this  country  have  been 
developed  in  the  majority  of  cases 
by  the  individual  genius,  or  ability 
of  an  outstanding  store  owner,  or 
member  of  the  management  body 
who  has  grown  up  in  the  ready-to- 
wear  business,  and  who  has  been 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  peculiar  to  that  business,  and 
through  native  ability,  patience,  per¬ 
sistence  and  thought  and  study,  has 
brought  that  business  to  a  point  of 
leadership  in  the  town  as  a  result 
of  his  individual  efforts. 

“When  considering  yourself  in 
relation  to  your  own  ready-to-wear 
departments,  ask  yourself  these 
questions:  ‘Do  I  spend  too  much 
time  in  the  Furniture  Department 
and  Men’s  Clothing  Department 
simply  because  I  wear  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  and  have  furniture  in  my  home?’ 
‘Do  I  find  myself  thinking  too  much 
about  radios  or  electrical  appliances 
simply  because  I  am  mechanically 
minded?’  ‘Do  I  find  myself  regard¬ 
ing  the  ready-to-wear  department  as 
something  foreign  to  my  own  inter¬ 
ests  simply  because  they  sell  things 
that  women  wear  down  in  those  de- 
l)artments?’  ‘Do  I  like  to  sit  in  my 
office  on  the  seventh  floor  and  look 
at  figures  that  tell  a  complex  per¬ 
centage  story  about  the  ready-to- 
wear  operations  with  the  thought  of 
assisting  the  operation  from  a  re¬ 
mote  control  point  of  view?’ 

Specialization  in  Buyers 

“During  1935  we  suggest  that 
your  thinking  about  organization 
])roblems  be  toward  increasing  the 
number  of  buyers  in  your  ready-to- 
wear  department,  with  a  view  to 
greater  specialization  in  the  variou' 
markets.  This  trend  of  thought  is 
suggested  because  we  believe  the  op- 
jiortunity  for  results  commensurate 
with  such  sp>ecialization  will  be 
forthcoming  in  1935,  and  that  store 
which  takes  the  leadership  in  this 
regard  in  your  town  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  find  itself  in  the  strongest  com¬ 
petitive  position  for  securing  and 
maintaining  increased  volume. 

“There  are  many  outstanding 


ready-to-wear  businesses  in  this 
country  which  have  been  built  up, 
over  a  period  of  years,  to  enviable 
positions  in  the  community,  which 
have  reached  that  position  primarily 
through  the  ability  to  discriminate 
in  the  selection  of  merchandise  of 
unquestioned  taste  and  fashion 
rightness.  These  businesses  allow 
their  buyers  sufficient  time  in  the 
market  to  do  the  job  because  dis¬ 
criminatory  selection  is  something 
which  cannot  be  done  hurriedly. 
These  businesses  operate  with  mod¬ 
erate,  well  controlled  stocks,  high¬ 
er  than  average  initial  mark-ups, 
small  mark-downs  and  resultant 
satisfactory  net  profits.  This  pic¬ 
ture  is  given  you  as  a  further  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  increasing  the 
number  of  buyers  you  have  to  do 
your  ready-to-wear  purchasing  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1935,  so  that  each  one 
can  do  a  more  careful  job  in  selec¬ 
tion  with  resultant  better  profits. 

“Summarizing  the  suggestions 
contained  in  Parts  I  and  II  of  this 
talk,  it  is  the  belief  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion  that  the  most  constructive  re¬ 
sults  in  developing  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  apparel  departments  come  about 
when  the  buyer,  merchandi.se  man¬ 
ager  and  the  management,  after 
study  of  the  problems  in  each  de¬ 
partment,  decide  upon  certain  pol¬ 
icies  and  then  work  together  as  a 
team  to  carry  out  the  agreed  upon 
program.’’ 

♦  *  ♦ 

Discussion 

Making  it  easier  for  Mrs.  Jones 
to  find  what  she  wants  in  our  ready- 
to-wear  departments  was  the  topic 
for  a  live  discussion.  While  one  of 
the  stores  reported  carrying  its 
dresses  in  one  group,  the  Sunday 
night  dresses  in  another,  and  the 
daytime  dresses  for  misses  and  wo¬ 
men  in  three  groups,  $7.00  to 
$12.00.  $14.00  to  $22.50.  and  $25.00 
and  up,  each  complete  as  to  sizes, 
another  store  had  this  arrangement 
to  offer:  The  evening  dresses  are 
in  one  place,  the  afternoon  dresses 
in  another,  and  the  wools  and 
boucles  and  dresses  of  that  type  in 
another  place.  The  junior  dresses 
are  all  together  in  the  junior  de¬ 
partment.  All  misses’  and  ladies’ 
dresses  are  carried  together.  Many 
women  who  would  otherwise  buy 
sizes  38  are  sold  size  20,  and  buying 
has  been  cut  down  proportionately 
in  size  38. 

It  was  reported  by  one  store  that 
they  do  two-thirds  of  their  misses 
dress  business  in  half-sizes.  This 
store  put  them  in  with  the  regular 
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sizes, — i.e.,  12,  then  12J4,  and  so  on 
up  to  20’/2.  This  change  was  made 


Profitable  Merchandising  of 

Morey  Sostrin,  Divisional  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager,  Frederick  Loe- 
sef  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  one  who  has  been  doing  a 
splendid  job  but  so  far  has  said 
little  about  it.  He  believes  in  plenty 
of  action  and  contact  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  departments  under  his 
supervision,  as  one  of  the  secrets  of 
building  profitable  departments. 
Mr.  Sostrin  said  in  part: 

“In  merchandising  we  deal  with 
goods  and  people.  In  profitable  mer¬ 
chandising  we  must  know  our  mer¬ 
chandise  and  our  people.  In  Acces¬ 
sories  and  Small  Wares  the  basic 
principles  of  good  merchandising  are 
identical  with  that  of  any  other 
types  of  goods.  If  we  think  of  mer¬ 
chandise  coming  into  our  stocks  as 
having  a  certain  period  of  life  be¬ 
fore  its  selling  activity  dies  and  if 
we  gauge  our  needs  accurately  so 
that  most  of  it  is  sold  before  its 
selling  life  ends  and  a  markdown  is 
necessary,  then  we’re  on  the  road 
to  profitable  merchandising. 

Stock  Control 

“The  answer  to  most  of  the  trou¬ 
bles  that  beset  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  in  its  endeavor  to  make  a 
profit  lies  right  in  the  stock  itself. 
Take  a  department  having  trouble 
getting  its  sales  and  get  right  into 
the  stock — not  only  the  figures  of 
the  stock — but  the  merchandise  it¬ 
self.  Handle  the  goods  and  look  at 
the  season  letter  if  you  like — and 
you’ll  find  9  times  out  of  10  that 
you’ve  got  too  much  old  stock.  The 
bad  colors  and  ])oor  styles  have  a 
habit  of  landing  on  the  slow  selling 
sheets  if  they’re  not  watched  from 
the  time  they  arrive  in  the  store  un¬ 
til  they’re  officially  old  enough  to 
merit  a  place  on  the  slow  selling 
records.  If  we  just  took  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  slow  moving  stock  must 
be  weeded  out  continually  day  in 
and  day  out — not  only  when  the 
monthly  slow  selling  report  is  due, 
we’d  find  ourselves  improving  our 
performance  all  along  the  line.. 

“One  of  the  most  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  successful  operation  in 
any  department  is  the  concentration 
of  resources.  Analyze  the  number 
of  accounts  the  average  department 
buys  from.  The  number  is  amaz¬ 
ing.  Study  the  operation  of  the 
most  successful  departments  and  in¬ 
variably  you’ll  find  that  its  resources 


about  three  years  ago  and  their  sales 
have  increased  by-  one-third. 


Accessories  and  Small  Wares 

are  comparatively  few — but  the  best 
ones  are  really  important.  It  isn’t 
possible  to  buy  from  everyliody  and 
no  good  manufacturer  wants  to  sell 
everybody.  If  we  make  up  our 
minds  to  limit  our  sources  and  to 
really  build  on  a  partnership  basis 
with  the  ones  we  select  I  think 
we’ll  accomplish  more  by  this  meth¬ 
od  than  by  any  other  single  phase 
of  our  operations  to  secure  a  satis¬ 
factory  profit.  The  department 
using  too  many  resources  will  end 
up  with  an  abundance  of  miscellane¬ 
ous  odds  and  ends  of  too  many 
styles,  too  many  makes  and  too 
many  grades  to  clear  out,  and  ex¬ 
cessive  mark-downs.  A  manufac¬ 
turer  to  whom  an  account  is  really 
important  is  glad  to  give  every  ad¬ 
vantage  he  can  because  the  size  of 
the  account  makes  it  profitable  for 
him  to  do  so. 

“There  is  no  mystery  about  the 
mechanics  or  methods  of  merchan¬ 
dising.  There  are  any  number  of 
stock  controls,  unit  controls,  rou¬ 
tines  and  procedures.  The  kind  of 
system  is  not  nearly  as  important 
as  the  way  in  which  it  is  applied. 
Is  it  used  as  a  guide  to  present  the 
facts?  Do  we  weigh  the  facts  care¬ 
fully  and  accept  them  for  what 
they’re  worth  or  do  we  follow  them 
blindly  in  the  belief  that  figures  are 
all  important  and  little  else  is  neces¬ 
sary?  If  we  do,  then  it’s  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  forecast  an  unprofitable 
operation.  It’s  elementary  and  ob¬ 
vious  to  point  out  that  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  operations  are  those  where 
records  and  controls  are  used  as 
supplementary  aids  to  merchandis¬ 
ing  right  on  the  selling  floor,  right 
with  the  merchandise  itself.  If  we 
know  our  merchandise,  if  our  people 
handle  it  all  the  time — watch  its 
movement  from  the  time  it  arrives 
in  stock  to  the  time  it’s  sold,  then 
we’ll  have  profitable  operation. 

“We  know  of  course  that  a  satis¬ 
factory  initial  markon  is  necessary 
and  that  we  should  strive  for  all 
the  cash  discounts  it’s  possible  to 
get.  We  know  that  it’s  necessary  to 
keep  our  markdowns  and  our  inven¬ 
tory  shrinkage  to  a  reasonable  fig¬ 
ure  in  order  to  have  a  fair  gror^ 
profit  left.  We  know  that  it’s  neces- 
.sary  to  control  advertising  costs, 
selling  salaries,  wrapping  and  deliv¬ 
ery  expense,  accounting  and  cred  t 
costs  in  order  that  the  combined  ex¬ 


penses  may  be  less  than  our  gross 
profit  so  that  a  margin  may  be  left 
for  a  net  profit.  All  good  stores  can 
buy  ajiproximately  the  same  kind  o 
merchandise  at  about  the  same  cost. 
Then  what  is  it  that  makes  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  successful  opera¬ 
tion  in  one  store  or  division  as 
against  an  unprofitable  one  in  an¬ 
other  ?  Our  answer  is — people. 
Profitable  merchandising  of  .Xcces- 
sories  and  Small  Wares — or  any¬ 
thing  else,  is  more  dependent  on 
l)eople  and  common  sense  than  on 
rules.  Unless  we  know  human  be¬ 
ings — how  to  work  with  them — how 
to  strengthen  them — how  to  encour¬ 
age  and  stimulate  them — then  we 
fall  short  of  doing  the  necessary 
things  for  a  profitable  job. 

Personnel  Factor 

“When  a  department  is  really 
right — when  its  merchandise  is 
properly  selected  and  its  assortments 
i)alanced  at  the  price  points  custom¬ 
ers  want  to  buy,  there  isn’t  a  chance 
of  stopping  that  department’s  prog¬ 
ress  provided  the  store  itself  does 
nothing  to  damage  its  reputation.  A 
department  that  is  right  is  usually 
managed  by  a  clear  headed  individ¬ 
ual  who  has  definite  ideas  of  what 
he’s  trying  to  accomplish.  The 
buyer  who’s  doing  a  good  jol) — and 
many  of  them  are — thinks  clearly 
and  simply  and  honestly.  He  doesn’t 
complicate  his  job  by  complicated 
methods.  He’s  found  that  a  com¬ 
mon  sense  approach  is  a  lot  more 
eflFective  in  getting  his  job  done,  in 
getting  his  sales  and  his  profits.  He 
knows  that  buying  goods  alone  is 
not  the  all  important  thing — that 
selling  is  still  the  big  job — and  be¬ 
cause  of  that  he  takes  his  assistants 
and  his  salespeople  into  his  confi¬ 
dence — makes  them  his  partners — 
solicits  their  suggestions  so  that  they 
feel  they  really  have  a  part  in  doing 
a  satisfactory  job. 

“Broadly,  the  points  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  profitable  merchandising 
are  the  right  people  and  the  right 
merchandise.  Our  own  people,  in 
our  own  stores  can  often  do  a  job 
that  we  think  only  someone  with  a 
big  reputation  in  another  store  can 
do.  Our  people  can  do  it.  if  we’ll 
take  the  time  and  trouble  to  in¬ 
struct  them  in  our  own  policies  and 
guide  them  to  our  objectives.  When 
we  make  them  feel  we’re  their 
partners  instead  of  their  critics,  and 
we  can  be  real  partners  if  we’ll 
work  a  little  harder  and  dig  a 
little  deeper  beyond  the  superficial 
surface.” 
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I  )iscril)itig  their  system  for  han- 
(llinj:  slow-selling  items,  one  of  the 
nienihers  re  {'resenting  a  very  suc¬ 
cess  t  id  store  advised  that  they  have 
a  sale  of  such  merchandise  twice  a 
year,  at  the  end  of  January  and  at 
the  end  of  July.  This  is  an  auto¬ 
matic  reduction  sale,  and  has  been 
held  for  many  years.  The  first  day 
the  goods  are  marked  a  third  off, 
the  second  day  a  half  off.  and  the 
third  day,  which  is  usually  Satur¬ 
day,  it  is  three-quarters  off,  and 
what  is  left  goes  to  charity.  During 
the  depression,  they  decided  that 
charity  should  begin  at  home,  so 
whatever  was  left  was  made  avail¬ 
able  to  their  employees,  hut  not  put 
lack  into  stock.  For  instance,  a 
few  pairs  of  shoes  remaining  would 
l)e  sold  to  employees  for  a  dollar  or 
so,  no  matter  what  the  original  price 
was.  Another  change  made  since 
the  depression,  is  that  the  sale  has 
l)een  cut  down  to  two  days,  since 
three  are  no  longer  required — one- 
half  off  the  first  day,  and  three-quar¬ 
ters  off  the  second.  This  sale  is 
very  successful. 

This  store  issues  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  little  card  to  its  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandise  managers — on  this  card  are 
three  commandments,  which  the 
buyers  are  asked  to  observe  in  the 
market. 

“The  first  is  to  carry  complete 
stocks  of  best  sellers  while  they  are 
selling,”  the  speaker  explained.  “It 
is  amazing  how  a  buyer  will  over¬ 
look  that  in  the  markets  and  become 
obsessed  with  the  attractiveness  of 
the  goods  and  overbuy,  and  will  not 
have  complete  stocks.  Most  of  the 
people  come  in  to  buy  goods,  and  if 
they  are  price-lined  properly,  they 
buy  regardless  of  special  conces¬ 
sions.  They  expect  sizes  and  col¬ 
ors  to  be  lined  up  right,  and  keeping 
this  commandment  before  the  buy¬ 
ers  is  certainly  a  help  in  meeting 
this  demand  on  the  part  of  cus¬ 
tomers. 

“The  second  item  or  command¬ 
ment  is  to  carry  small  quantities  of 
prestige  goods.  I  believe  that  every 
store  should  have  some.  You  have 
a  chance  to  sell  prestige  goods  at  a 
high  price,  and  the  more  outstand¬ 
ing  they  are  the  more  apparent,  and 
the  more  quickly  they  should  be 
sold. 

“1  he  third  is  the  most  important 
during  the  depression.  Although  we 
have  l)een  trying  to  carry  small 
quantities  of  prestige  goods,  we  have 
featured  the  spectacularly  priced 
l)est  sellers.  These  best  sellers  have 
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been  featured  in  the  press,  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  radio.  We  have 
changed  our  method  of  allotting  ad- 
verti.sing  appropriations.  Any  de¬ 
partment  that  cannot  give  us  occa¬ 
sionally,  not  only  from  the  i)rice 
point  of  view,  but  from  a  fashion, 
style,  novelty  point  of  view,  some¬ 
thing  which  is  worthy  of  spectacu¬ 
lar  featuring  in  the  windows,  or  for 
advertising  over  the  radio,  is  just 
out  of  luck.”  That  this  policy  has 
brought  the  desired  results  is  proven 
by  the  large  increase  in  their  sales, 
particularly  during  the  last  three 
months  of  1934,  as  compared  with 
the  next  best  store  in  the  city,  which 
had  a  gain  of  but  7  per  cent  com¬ 
pared  with  a  district  average  of  5.9. 
However,  this  advertising  policy  can 


The  next  speaker  on  the  program 
was  Vactor  T.  Chambers,  of  the 
Associated  Merchandising  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  Chairman  of  the  I\. 
R.  D.  G.  A.  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion’s  Committee  on  Color  Coordi¬ 
nation.  The  work  of  this  committee 
has  been  outstanding  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  volume  colors  of  ready-to- 
wear  in  advance  of  each  season,  aid¬ 
ing  the  buyers  greatly  in  selecting 
the  best  selling  shades  and  furnish¬ 
ing  salespeople  with  dependable 
color  information. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Chambers,  this 
committee  has  been  giving  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  our  members  at  a  cost  of  time 
to  the  Committee  members,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  employ  them.  This 
is  not,  he  said,  fully  understood  and 
appreciated  by  a  great  many  mer¬ 
chandising  executives  and  buyers, 
nor  is  the  effective  work  that  the 
committee  has  done  for  everyone 
buying  ready-to-wear  merchandise. 

“Ever  since  this  committee  was 
formed  some  five  years  ago,”  says 
Mr.  Chambers,  “we  have  been  fight¬ 
ing  the  ‘rugged  individualism’  of 
many  woolen  and  silk  mills  which 
seem  determined  each  season  to  con¬ 
tuse  the  color  situation  by  initiating 
their  own  coat  of  many  colors  and 
appending  novel  and  generally  am¬ 
biguous  names,  and  the  summation 
of  all  of  these  cards  can  spell  noth¬ 
ing  but  many  markdowns  in  most 
of  your  major  ready-to-wear  de¬ 
partments.  While  we  have  not 
eliminated  this  practice,  we  know 
we  have  been  able  to  boil  them  down 
each  season  into  information  that 
pertained  mainly  to  volume  colors 
and  that  means,  generally,  like  the 


be  successful  only  if  the  policy  as  to 
having  regular  goods  at  regular 
prices  iu  the  best  selling  numliers 
continually  in  stock  is  carried  out. 

“Mention  was  made  of  the  radio. 
This  is  a  new  thing  with  us,  and  we 
have  to  use  some  of  the  radio  broad¬ 
casting  stations  of  our  competitors. 
We  do  not  buy  a  show,  we  buy  cut- 
ins  on  somebody  else’s  show.  We 
are  on  six  times  a  day  on  three  sta¬ 
tions;  six  times  a  day,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  has  gotten  us  results.”  People 
are  constantly  coming  into  the  store 
and  speaking  about  it,  and  while  this 
speaker  felt  radio  advertising  is  be¬ 
ing  overdone,  they  are  very  well  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  business  it  has 
brought  the  store. 


three  R’s  in  school,  the  three  B’s 
in  color  selection,  namely,  black, 
blue  and  brown,  and  their  proper 
proixjrtions  during  the  different  sea¬ 
sons.” 

Mr.  Chambers’  job  as  chairman 
is  no  easy  task,  as  he  explains  it.  “I 
know  that  most  of  you  want  to  have 
in  stock  what  80  per  cent  of  your 
customers  want  to  buy,  and  for  that 
reason  your  Committee,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  quality  buyers  and  styl¬ 
ists  of  the  different  buying  and  store 
organizations  in  New  York,  di¬ 
gressed  from  their  usual  procedure 
this  season  and  prepared  a  prelim¬ 
inary  card — unswatched — so  that 
your  buyers  could  come,  see  and 
l)uy  only  those  things  from  a  color 
standpoint  that  would  sell  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February. 

Preliminary  Color  Card 

“Accordingly,  basing  our  observa¬ 
tions  on  certain  experience  and  re¬ 
search,  we  selected  certain  fabric 
colors  for  the  first  two  months’  sell¬ 
ing  of  ready-to-wear,  and  hope  you 
have  taken  advantage  of  it.  I  am  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  ‘Preliminary  Fabric 
Color  Selections  for  early  1935 
Spring  Buying’.  This  card  was 
based  on  the  presumption  that  every 
merchandise  manager  would  sit 
down  with  his  buyer  and  plan  the 
[iroportion  of  colors  she  would  buy 
in  any  given  type  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  we  used  the  piece  system 
and  suggested  that  out  of  100 
pieces  of  a  certain  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  so  many  pieces  should  be 
blue,  so  many  black,  so  many 
brown  or  beige,  as  the  case  may  be. 


Color  Coordination  in  Ready-to-Wear  and  Accessories 
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“We  preferred  not  to  name  the 
exact  color  paths,  but  to  give  you  a 
general  theme  to  work  on  for  early 
purchases  that  would  be  a  guide  to 
better  early  selection,  and  then  later 
on,  about  February  1st,  we  would 
issue  a  real,  honest-to-goodness 
s watched  card  of  colors  and  fab¬ 
rics  that  we  would  have  good  reason 
to  believe  would  be  volume  for 
Blaster  selling.  The  Committee  will 
start  this  card  next  week  to  form¬ 
ulate  from  the  recent  information 
they  have  been  able  to  obtain  since 
they  have  gotten  the  reaction  of  the 
visiting  buyers,  and  what  the  mark¬ 
et  at  this  time  is  contemplating  for 
later  showing.” 

It  was  interesting  to  learn  from 
Mr.  Chambers  that  even  since  this 
preliminary  card  was  issued,  there 
have  been  certain  switches  in  the 
matter  of  proportion  of  color,  such 
as  the  greater  favor  for  grey  in 
suits  and  costumes,  and  also  a  dis¬ 
tinct  leaning  toward  brighter  shades, 
such  as  coral  and  tangerine.  “In 
fact,”  says  Mr.  Chambers,  “now  we 
are  |X)sitive  that  we  are  faced  with 
a  much  more  colorful  season  in  vol¬ 
ume  than  we  had  first  anticipated. 
Brown,  too,  has  come  more  strongly 
into  the  picture,  particularly  in 
printed  backgrounds  as  well  as  in 
figures  on  lighter  backs,  and  so  we 
must  look  for  something  to  comple¬ 
ment  the  frocks  with  this  brown  in¬ 
fluence  and  that  can  be  only  the 
brown  cmt  or  redingote. 

“Similarly,  in  sport  and  casual 
coats,  blue  mixtures  are  coming 
through  stronger  and  we  are  recon¬ 
ciled  to  a  change  of  40  brown  and 
biege  to  30  blue  mixtures  instead  of 
50  and  20,  as  we  had  set  up  in  our 
original  estimate.  Likewise,  in  sport 
and  wool  dresses,  the  high  shades 
are  coming  fast,  particularly  the 
corals  and  greens,  and  so  we  are 
changing  that  forecast  to  an  even 
percentage  of  25  for  biege  and  grey, 
and  25  per  cent  for  the  high  shades, 
instead  of  the  original  lower  per¬ 
centage  for  high  shades.” 

Principles  of  Fashion  Forecast 

Such  changes  in  color  proixirtions 
really  are  not  as  temperamental  as 
they  seem,  and  Mr.  Chambers  has 
recently  been  convinced  that  there 
is  a  scientific  way  to  arrive  at  basic 
color  proportion,  as  seems  to  have 
been  worked  out  by  Mrs.  E.  Slo- 
combe,  who  has  made  a  study  of 
trends  as  they  apply  to  skirt  lengths, 
necklines  and  sleeve  eccentricities  of 
certain  and  connected  historical  per¬ 
iods  that  indicate  that  style  or  fa¬ 
shions  can  probably  be  gauged  much 


more  thoroughly  and  that  there  are 
certain  actual  scientific  reasons  for 
the  things  that  may  happen  in  th' . 
characteristics  of  wearing  apparel 
that  can  be  foretold. 

Mrs.  Slocombe  has  spent  much 
time  and  patience  in  a  study  of  the 
recurring  cycles  in  fashion,  and  finds 
that  “when  these  cycles  are  carried 
back  far  enough  it  is  possible  to 
discover  the  regular  periods  of  the 
time  in  which  they  recur.  These 
periods  can  be  worked  out  on  any 
feature.  Necklines,  hemlines,  waist¬ 
lines,  sleeves,  and  the  shapes  of 
dress,  such  as  large  sleeves,  fluffy 
l)ows  and  jalxjts,  large  drapes  and 
emphasis  on  the  hips,  and  so  on.” 

Applied  to  Color 

But  how  do  these  principles  which 
allow  of  clear  cut  forecasting  in 
fashion  apply  to  color?  Mrs.  Slo¬ 
combe  finds  that  there  are  certain 
interesting  facts  running  through 
the  rise  and  fall  of  colors  in  fash¬ 
ion,  as  well.  The  figures  used  in 
her  illustrations  were  based  on  col¬ 
ors  sponsored  by  Paris  iti  spring 
models  for  the  nine  years  from 
1926  to  1934,  using  February  aiu’ 
March  issues  of  leading  American 
fashion  magazines. 

“First,  we  have  two  colors  which 
have  been  running  together — brown 
and  grey”,  she  points  out  from  her 
chart.  “.‘\s  brown  increases,  grey 
increases,  and  as  brown  decreases, 
grey  decreases.  Last  spring  not  so 
much  grey  was  shown  nor  so  much 
brown,  but  this  spring  more  of 
both  will  be  shown.  For  the  last 
nine  years  these  two  colors  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  direction.  Grey  has 
never  been  so  high  as  brown.  This 
means,  practically,  of  course,  that 
when  brown  is  shown,  grey  may 
also  l)e  shown  to  advantage,  and 
vice  versa.  These  figures  combine 
coats,  dresses  and  suits  of  all  types. 

“Some  colors  follow  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  others  not  in  the  same  year, 
but  after  a  definite  period  of  time. 
Black,  for  instance,  was  doing  three 
years  ago  what  blue  is  now.  That 
would  make  blue  decrease  this 
spring  from  last  spring,  just  as 
black  according  to  these  figures  de¬ 
creased  three  years  ago  from  1931 
to  1932. 

“Relationships  were  worked  out 
on  all  these  colors  for  the  same 
years  and  for  preceding  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  years.  Since  blue,  black, 
and  green  as  a  group  showed  inter¬ 
relationship,  and  brown,  grey  and 
red  as  a  group  show^ed  similar  re¬ 
lationship,  these  two  groups  were 


considered  together  and  found  to 
run  one  year  apart.  That  is,  black, 
blue,  an(l  green  as  a  group  did  one 
year  what  brown,  grey,  and  red  did 
the  year  l)efore.  This  shows  a  very 
close  relationship. 

“Now  let  us  consider  some  col¬ 
ors  that  run  a  year  apart,  choosing 
ones  that  can  be  used  as  an  index 
for  1935.  This  can  be  shown  as  be¬ 
tween  black  and  the  group  of  pas¬ 
tels,  coral,  yellow,  chartreuse,  etc. 
What  black  did  in  1926,  this  group 
of  colors  did  in  1927.  This  follows 
pretty  consistently  over  nine  years. 
What  black  did  in  1930,  this  group 
did  in  1931.  So  what  black  did  in 
1934,  this  group  will  do  in  1935,  and 
with  the  increase  of  black  last  spring 
we  should  expect  an  increase  of 
these  other  colors  this  spring,  and 
the  ex])ectation  is  borne  out  by  re¬ 
ports  from  various  fashion  sources. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  although  the  i)ercentage  of  such 
colors  has  increased,  it  is  still  rela¬ 
tively  small  in  the  whole  color  pic¬ 
ture.” 

1935  Colors 

Colors  which  Mrs.  Slocombe 
finds  will  not  be  so  good  in  1935  as 
in  1934  are  blue,  black,  beige  and 
green,  while  brown,  red.  grey,  and 
the  pastels  and  bright  shades  will 
be  better. 

Using  swatches  taken  from  back 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Color  Cards,  she 
finds  a  general  lightening  and 
brightening  in  addition  to  the 
straight  color  differences.  She 
pointed  out  that  from  1932  there 
was  a  general  darkening  and  dulling 
of  colors,  but  in  1935  they  are 
brighter  again,  as  shown  in  the 
greens  and  some  of  the  browns,  but 
particularly  the  blues  which  are  lead¬ 
ing  this  year  as  last  but  brighter 
tones.  It  is  her  opinion  that  with 
more  adequate  source  figures  and  a 
very  thorough  study,  forecasts  could 
be  made  and  valuable  information 
supplied  on  such  problems  as:  fluc¬ 
tuations  from  season  to  season ;  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  good  fall  color  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring;  fluctuations  within 
the  season,  as  a  guide  for  early  and 
late  buying ;  differences  between 
high  fashion  and  low,  the  combina¬ 
tions  which  never  enter  lower  price 
brackets;  interdependence  with  fab¬ 
rics;  interdependence  with  different 
types  of  garments ;  combinations : 
methods ;  prints,  colors  combined 
within  dress,  jackets  and  skirts, 
dress  and  coat,  the  costume  suit, 
redingote,  dressmaker,  tailored  suits, 
etc. 
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Individual  Departments  Discussed 
at  Merchandising  Session 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear,  Piece  Goods  and 
Home  Furnishings  Included 


PKOHLEMS  in  the  profitable 
merchandising  of  individual  de¬ 
partments  were  considered  at 
the  Wednesday  afternoon  session 
of  the  Merchandising  Division — a 
session  held  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Neal  D.  Mooers,  General  Mer- 


Men’s  and 


R.  H.  Edwards,  Jr.,  Men’s  Wear 
Merchandise  Manager  of  Jordan 
Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  the 
first  s|)eaker,  summarized  the  events 
of  the  last  two  years  which  affected 
men’s  wear  (under  which  heading 
he  included  lx)ys’  clothing)  and  of¬ 
fered  his  suggestions  for  1935.  “It 
appears  that  there  is  an  awakening 
occurring  on  the  j^art  of  the  retailers 
of  this  country,”  he  said,  “and  a 
trend  toward  the  return  of  good 
common  sense  and  sound  judgment.” 

Mr.  Edwards  characterized  1933 
as  the  last  big  year  of  “The  Flood” 
of  cheap  merchandise,  when  “every 
retailer  was  scouring  the  market  in 
an  attempt  to  find  something  to  of¬ 
fer  the  jiublic  at  a  lower  price  than 
he  had  sold  it  for  previously,  and 
trying  in  vain  to  needle  his  sales  up 
to  a  satisfactory  level.  In  other 
words.  Quality  and  Fashion  were 
absolutely  subservient  to  Price,  and 
Price  was  the  one  dominating  fac¬ 
tor.  I  do  not  say  that  every  one  did 
this  at  all  times,  but  this  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  practice.” 

The  results  of  that  year’s  business 
were  not  viewed  with  great  satisfac- 
tbn.  Mr.  Edwards  sounded  a  warn¬ 
ing  against  continuous  price  promo¬ 
tions  which  destroy  the  immediate 
future  market  by  loading  the  con¬ 
sumer  with  as  much  merchandise  as 
possible,  which  destroy  the  gross 
niargin  of  profit  by  the  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise  at  a  low  rate  of  markup, 
which  bring  mark-down  losses  on 
the  inevitable  odds  and  ends  of 


chandise  Manager  for  Abraham  & 
Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Merchandising  Division. 

Three  of  the  major  divisions  of 
the  store  were  covered  at  this  meet¬ 
ing — Men’s  and  Boy’s  Wear,  Piece 
Goods,  and  Home  Furnishings. 


Boys’  Wear 

stocks,  which  teach  people  to  run 
around  town  seeking  bargains,  and 
to  disregard  fashion  and  (juality  ex¬ 
cept  in  their  relation  to  price. 

“There  is  a  necessary  place  in  re¬ 
tailing,”  he  said,  “for  promotion  of 
merchandise  at  sales  prices,  when 
those  sales  are  subjected  to  proper 
su])ervision  and  kept  within  reason. 

“The  year  of  1934  saw  men’s  and 
boys’  wear  manufacturers  and  mer¬ 
chants  gathering  their  wits,  and  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  that  something 
must  be  done.  Fashions  and  qual¬ 
ities  began  to  be  heard  from  in  in¬ 
creasing  comments.  Masculinity  and 
comfort  put  in  their  appearance  in 
the  Spring  of  1934.  The  clothing 
industry  was  among  the  first  to  real¬ 
ize  that  man  was  interested  in  why 
he  should  wear  tweeds  for  sport  and 
why  he  should  be  cooler  in  summer 
suitings.  Furnishings  and  all  acces¬ 
sories  naturally  followed  suit  and 
the  litle  Imll  began  to  roll.  All  the 
fashions  and  qualities  were  of 
course  kept  within  price  reason,  and 
these  articles  were  merchandised  at 
moderate  prices  to  reach  the  battered 
purse,  but  the  point  I  wish  to  bring 
out  is  that  the  accent  was  taken  off 
price  in  part,  and  distributed  over 
fashion  and  quality,  with  the  result 
that  a  desire  to  purchase  for  some 
other  reason  than  bargain  was  intro¬ 
duced  again  in  the  consumer  mind. 
.  .  .  Therefore,  it  would  seem  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  the  changes  in 
ix)licy  from  1933  to  1934  have  been 
instrumental  somewhat  in  the  im¬ 


proved  results  of  this  year.  1934 
was  a  year  of  changed  outlook,  and 
a  year  of  tearing  away  from  the  mad 
rush  of  price.  No  matter  how  slight 
in  some  places  nor  how  great  in  oth¬ 
ers,  the  shift  is  taking  place  and  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  is  the  first 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

“I  believe  that  there  is  one  key¬ 
note  which  should  be  struck  for  1935 
and  held  on  to  with  iwjrsistence 
throughout  the  next  twelve  months, 
and  that  is :  To  create  a  desire  in 
the  mind  of  the  consumer  to  possess 
an  article  for  some  reason  other  than 
price.” 

This  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
men’s  and  boys’  wear  division  more 
readily  than  in  the  past,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  believes.  In  support  of  his 
statement,  he  cited  statistics  showing 
that,  from  1920  to  1933,  there  was 
an  increase — in  college  registration 
of  86  per  cent;  in  motion  picture 
audiences  of  80  per  cent ;  in  automo¬ 
bile  registration  of  180  per  cent;  in 
travellers  (cruises)  of  30  per  cent; 
in  country  clubs  of  839  per  cent;  in 
circulation  of  magazines  of  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  nature  of  132  per  cent. 

Fashion  Element  More  Important 

Another  ixjint  made  hy  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  was  that,  whereas  heretofore 
styles  were  slow  in  changing,  and 
two  and  three  years  would  be  requir¬ 
ed  for  the  change  to  take  place,  now 
changes  occur  with  a  rapidity  that  is 
gauged  by  seasons. 

As  fashion  is  the  fundamental 
l)asis  of  women’s  apparel  merchan¬ 
dising,  Mr.  Edwards  recommended 
women  lie  encouraged  to  help  their 
males  select  merchandise.  Woman’s 
resjxinsiveness  to  fashion,  and  her 
desire  to  adorn  her  male,  make  her 
“the  most  vulnerable  spot  in  the 
armor  of  sales  resistance.” 

Mr.  Edwards  stressed  also,  the 
need  for  quality  along  with  fashion. 
“Every  merchant  should  give  honest 
qualities  and  one  who  skimps  on 
quality  to  enhance  profits  is  a  detri- 
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ment  to  the  industry.  I  believe  and  offered  eight  suggestions  for  4. 

whole  -  heartedly  in  government  bringing  alteration  expense  down  to 
standardization  of  construction  and  a  minimum  in  stores  which  do  not . . 
believe  that  all  responsible  mer-  charge  for  this  service.  These 
chants  should  sponsor  it.”  were: 


As  to  stocks,  Mrj..  Edwards  ad-  j 
vised  every  retailer  of  men’s  and 
boys’  wear  to  study  his  stock  situa¬ 
tion.  He  sounded  a  warning  against 
incomplete  stocks  of  moderate  and  ^ 
higher  priced  merchandise,  and  “■ 
stressed  the  importance  of  having  a 
good  basic  stock.  Manufacturers 
can  give  helpful  advice  on  future 
trends. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Edwards  offered 
the  following  recommendations  for 
coping  with  the  merchandising  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  men’s  and  boys’  wear 
departments : 


Use  alteration  records  as  guides  5. 
in  buying,  to  insure  the  right  size 
distribution  and  to  check  up  on 
manufacturers. 

Inspect  every  garment  before  it  6. 
leaves  the  shop,  to  be  sure  it 
checks  with  the  measurements 
that  have  been  taken,  and  thus 
to  avoid  realterations. 

Permit  fitters  to  refuse  to  mark  7 . 
up  poorly  sized  suits  if  the  sales¬ 
man  sells  the  wrong  size  to  the  8. 
customer. 


Locate  shops  near  the  selling 
floor,  so  that  the  fitter  has  time 
during  the  day  to  go  to  the  shop 
and  supervise  garments  he  has 
marked  for  alteration. 

Have  a  standard  alteration  form ; 
charge  for  each  operation  separ¬ 
ately,  if  you  make  charges  for 
alterations. 

Allow  your  fitters  plenty  of  time 
for  marking  alterations,  so  that 
the  customer  has  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  alterations  with  the 
fitter  if  he  cares  to. 

Avoid  frequent  turnover  in  the 
shop. 

Charge  for  abnormal  alterations, 
as  in  the  case  of  cripples. 


1.  Alertness  to  the  Fashion  wave 
that  is  starting  to  swell. 


Home  Furnishings 


2.  Absolute  standards  of  honest 
qualities  with  their  reward  of 
confidence. 

3.  An  intelligent  sales  promotion 
plan  subject  to  changing  condi¬ 
tions. 

4.  A  strict  adherence  to  definite 
basic  stock  plans  based  on  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  confidence.  Not 
gambling. 

5.  A  constant  eye  on  the  profit  pic¬ 
ture  with  its  shifting  burden  of 
expense. 

6.  A  closer  cooperation  with  the 
people  who  manufacture  what 
we  sell. 

7.  And  last,  but  not  least,  tbe  real¬ 
ization  that  another  year  has 
passed  and  w’e  can  face  the  fu¬ 
ture  more  confidently,  if  we  rec¬ 
ognize  past  mistakes  and  endeav¬ 
or  not  to  repeat  them. 

*  *  If 

Discussion 

The  discussion  following  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards’  talk  was  led  by  A.  M.  Berg. 
Divisional  Merchandise  Manager, 
Arnold  Constable  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Mr.  Berg  introduced  two  resolu¬ 
tions,  which  were  unanimously  car¬ 
ried.  One  was  that,  in  1935.  stores 
should  use  fashion  and  quality  as  a 
means  of  creating  a  desire  in  the 
minds  of  the  consumer  to  possess  an 
article  for  some  other  reason  than 
price.  The  other  was  that  stores  plan 
to  include  a  substantial  portion  of 
better  merchandise  in  their  basic 
stocks  for  1935. 

Mr.  Berg  reviewed  the  discussion 
that  had  taken  place  at  the  1934  con¬ 
vention  on  the  subject  of  charging 
for  alterations  of  men’s  clothing. 


Home  furnishings  merchandising 
problems  were  next  discussed. 
Chandler  Cudlipp,  Divisional  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager  of  James  Mc- 
Cutcheon  &  Company,  New  York,  as 
the  principal  sjjeaker  on  home  fur¬ 
nishings,  chose  as  his  subject,  “Man¬ 
ufacturer-Retailer  Partnership  for 
Profit.”  The  1935  situation  in  dis¬ 
tribution  calls  for  a  close  coopera¬ 
tion  between  retailer  and  manufac¬ 
turer,  he  said,  and  a  careful  coor¬ 
dination  of  their  efforts  to  stimulate 
the  volume  of  sales  and  yield  a 
profit  to  both. 

For  purposes  of  discussion,  Mr. 
Cudlipp  narrowed  his  subject  down 
to  the  drapery  yard  goods  depart¬ 
ment,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
small  retail  store  carrying  medium 
and  better  grades  of  merchandise, 
and  located  in  a  highly  competitive 
market. 

Mark-Up  Problem 

One  of  the  retailer’s  important 
problems  is  getting  an  adequate  ini¬ 
tial  mark-up  on  “regular  goods” — 
a  mark-up  that  will  make  up  for  the 
shorter  mark-ups  on  promotional 
goods,  increased  expense  due  to 
NRA  hours  for  store  employes,  and 
the  shorter  discounts  on  certain 
lines.  An  adequate  mark-up,  he 
pointed  out,  would  enable  stores  to 
adopt  the  suggestions  of  manufac¬ 
turers  as  to  better  service  and  better 
salespeople,  better  displays,  etc. 

Manufacturers  could  cooperate 
with  stores  to  advantage  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  price  lines,  Mr.  Cudlipp  sug¬ 
gested,  by  pricing  their  merchandise 
with  a  clearer  idea  of  the  retail 
value.  Certain  manufacturers’  price 
lines  for  yard  goods,  such  as  27j4 
cents,  60  cents,  $1.10  and  $1.15,  have 


no  relation  to  retail  price  lines,  he 
stated.  It  would  be  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  advantage  to  price  his 
merchandise  at  the  point  where  it 
will  yield  an  adequate  retail  mark¬ 
up,  and  the  retailer  will  be  enthusi¬ 
astically  interested  in  selling  a  large 
volume  of  the  item. 

“My  suggestion  to  our  producing 
partner  in  the  converting  field,”  Mr. 
Cudlipp  said,  “is  that  he  present  his 
line  to  us  with  a  suggested  retail 
price  and  quote  wholesale  discounts, 
the  size  of  which  will  depend  on  the 
type  of  merchandise.  I  believe  for 
regular  popular  type  numbers  the 
discount  should  be  50  per  cent,  for 
high  style  or  novelty  numbers,  a  dis¬ 
count  of  60  per  cent,  and  for  price 
appeal  promotional  numbers,  a  dis¬ 
count  of  45  per  cent.” 

Selling  Aids 

For  the  profitable  promotion  of 
“regular”  merchandise,  Mr.  Cudlipp 
suggested  that  the  manufacturer  pro¬ 
vide  the  retailer  with  such  selling 
aids  as  exhibition  draperies  in  mod¬ 
els  most  suitable  to  the  patterns 
used.  By  making  these  in  quantity 
and  selling  them  to  retailers  at  a 
price  based  on  quantity,  as  is  done  in 
tbe  case  of  yarns  and  art  goods,  and 
by  tbe  loan  of  e.xtra  models  for  use 
in  windows,  manufacturers  could 
secure  good  representation  on  the  re¬ 
tail  floor,  and  direct  the  attention  of 
the  store’s  customers  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Another  suggestion  Mr.  Cudlipp 
made  was  that  manufacturers  print 
circulars  advertising  their  fabrics. 
These  could  be  printed  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  and  sold  to  the  stores  as  need¬ 
ed  at  cost,  for  distribution  to  the 
store’s  customers. 
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DiHcussion 

In  leading  the  discussion  follow¬ 
ing  Mr.  Ciullipp’s  talk,  James  Goold, 
Divisional  Merchandise  Manager  of 
Stern  brothers,  New  York,  stated 
that  the  Home  Furnishings  Division 
faces  the  brightest  prospect  in  years. 
“There  have  been  so  many  radical 
changes  in  styles  of  interior  decora¬ 
tion  that  wlien  we  do  emerge,  as 
some  parts  of  the  country  are  now 
emerging,  from  our  poverty-stricken 
condition,  women  are  going  to  find 
that  their  homes  are  pretty  outmod¬ 
ed.  and  not  particularly  happy  en¬ 
vironments  for  them.  They  are  go¬ 
ing  to  find  that  their  neighbors  dur¬ 
ing  this  interval,  during  this  depres¬ 
sion  ])eriod,  introduced  new  notes, 
introcluced  new  colors,  and  accepted 
new  fashion  trends.  .  .  .  And  so  I 
think  that  as  soon  as  women  find 
they  have  some  money  to  spend  there 
is  going  to  be  a  refurnishing  of 
homes  on  a  scale  such  as  we  have  not 
witnessed  in  this  country  in  a  gen¬ 
eration.” 

He  ijointed  out,  too,  that  the  mer¬ 
chandising  methfjds  of  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  store  were  frequently 
not  studied  by  the  home  furnishings 
executives  and.  on  the  other  hand, 
that  sometimes  store  heads  did  not 
realize  the  special  needs  of  the 
home  furnishing  departments. 

On  the  question  of  price-lining, 
he  differed  with  Mr.  Cudlipp,  and 
suggested  that  stores  should  not  be 
so  much  bound  by  the  tradition  of  a 
particular  price  line  as  to  exclude 
good  sellers  which  might  have  to  be 
in  a  new  price  line — for  example, 
merchandise  which  could  not  be 
profitably  sold  at  49  cents'  might  be 
carried  at  55  cents.  Other  speakers 
also  stressed  this  point,  and  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  making  a 
profit.  “We  are  in  the  business  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  profit  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
price  lines,”  one  store  executive  said. 

“I  don’t  think  we  ought  to  buy 
particularly  for  any  price  line,”  an¬ 
other  speaker  said,  “although  I 
think  it  is  a  nice  thing  to  do  be¬ 
cause  it  helps  you  keep  a  more  staple 
stock.  But  if  it  is  necessary,  raise 
that  price  line  a  little,  even  though 
it  throws  your  other  price  lines  out 
a  bit.  in  order  to  make  a  profit.” 

Loss  leaders,  particularly  in  the 
floor  coverings  department,  were 
condemned  by  a  merchandising  ex- 
^tive,  who  pointed  out  that  there 
IS  only  one  way  to  operate  a  depart¬ 
ment.  and  that  is  profitably.  ^Hoor 
coverings  departments,  in  order  to 
meet  the  competition  of  interior 
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decorators  who  buy  at  the  same 
prices  as  those  offered  to  stores, 
liave  staged  sales  at  low  markups, 
with  disastrous  effects,  he  pointed 
out.  He  suggested  that  stores  get 
together,  and  that  jobbers  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  be  made  to  realize  that 
they  should  offer  more  stock  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  larger  stores. 

As  a  means  of  stimulating  the  de¬ 
sire  to  own  homes,  and  thus  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  home  furnishings  business. 


it  was  suggested  that  retailers  en¬ 
deavor  to  impress  upon  bankers  the 
necessity  of  making  money  avail¬ 
able  for  mortgages  at  4J4  per  cent 
instead  of  6  per  cent,  now  that  sav¬ 
ings  banks  are  paying  2  per  cent  on 
deposits. 

With  this  suggestion,  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  home  furnishings  merchan¬ 
dising  was  brought  to  a  close,  and 
the  problems  of  piece  goods  mer¬ 
chandising  were  given  the  floor. 


Piece  Goods 


Jay  D.  Runkle,  Division  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager  of  B.  Altman  &  Co., 
reported  on  a  corresjwndence  he  had 
conducted  with  a  number  of  stores, 
both  large  and  small,  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  asking  their  opinions 
as  to  the  most  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  piece  goods  business. 
One  outstanding  problem  brought 
out  by  this  correspondence  was  that 
of  merchandising  synthetic  fabrics. 
Custtmiers  buy  fabrics  without 
knowing  definitely  that  they  are  syn¬ 
thetic  silks,  fail  to  give  them  the 
])roix;r  washing  or  cleaning,  and  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  results. 

To  meet  this  situation,  Mr.  Run¬ 
kle  recommended  the  labeling  of  all 
fabrics.  “If  we  as  retailers  are  go¬ 
ing  to  take  ourselves  out  of  the 
class  of  charlatans  and  quacks,”  he 
.said,  “we  must  insist  that  our  mer¬ 
chandise  comes  to  us  labeled  for 
what  it  is.  ...  We  cannot  escape 
the  responsibility  for  knowing  the 
facts  ourselves  and  passing  those 
facts  on  to  our  customers.”  .At  the 
.Altman  store,  every  piece  of  goods 
in  the  silk  department  is  labeled — 
to  enable  the  salespeople  to  be  sure 
of  their  statements,  and  to  i)ermit 
the  customer  to  check  up  for  her¬ 
self  if  she  wants  to.  Mr.  Runkle 
does  believe,  however,  that  it  is  the 
manufacturer’s  responsibility  rather 
than  the  store’s  to  provide  accurate 
information  about  materials:  “The 
responsibility  should  rest  with  the 
manufacturer  to  inform  us  and  we 
in  turn  should  pass  the  proper  in¬ 
formation  on  to  our  salespeople  and 
customers.” 

In  addition  to  labeling  right  on 
the  merchandise,  Air.  Runkle  rec¬ 
ommended  written  or  printed  in¬ 
structions  for  handling  the  fabric — 
information  as  to  any  special  treat¬ 
ment  it  may  require  in  cleaning, 
laundering  or  pressing.  Another 
point  he  made  was  the  need  for  bet¬ 
ter  instructions  to  salespeople  and 


for  fashion-conscious  personnel.  He 
cited  also  the  need  for  proper  stand¬ 
ards  of  contents,  color  fastness  and 
shrinkage  of  fabrics. 

Advertising  staflFs  of  stores,  he 
finds,  are  frequently  not  fabric- 
minded  and  need  to  come  down  to 
the  piece  goods  department  “to  get 
the  feel”  of  it.  Fabrics  do  not  touch 
the  individual  lives  of  the  copy¬ 
writers  so  intimately  as  ready-to- 
wear,  and  this  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  piece  goods  department. 

On  the  score  of  mark-up,  Mr. 
Runkle  jxjinted  out  that  increased 
margin  may  not  always  mean  great¬ 
er  profits ;  it  may  mean  lower  sales. 
“There  is  a  line  somewhere  in  every 
de])artment  below  which  it  isn’t  wise 
to  go  because  you  are  throwing 
away  unnecessary  profit  and  you 
won’t  get  a  corresponding  increase 
in  sales,  and  there  is  a  line  above 
which  you  drive  away  sales.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  question  of  how  high  you 
can  go  to  get  the  maximum  gross 
profit  in  dollars.  That  is  what  we 
are  working  for.” 

Encouraging  cooperation  among 
the  pattern  companies  and  the  tex¬ 
tile  manufacturers  will  help  stores 
to  do  a  better  job.  From  his  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  piece  goods  markets, 
and  from  watching  the  ready-to- 
wear  fashion  picture  closely,  Mr. 
Runkle  has  reached  the  conclusion 
that  1935  will  be  a  strong  cotton 
and  linen  year.  It  is  necessary, 
nevertheless,  to  give  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  silks,  which  constitute  a 
large  volume  department. 

Mr.  Runkle  reported  that  the 
stores  he  had  corresponded  with  did 
not  mention  anything  about  increas¬ 
ing  the  mark-up,  but  were  more 
concerned  with  reducing  their  mark- 
downs.  To  accomplish  this,  he  rec¬ 
ommended  better  balanced  stocks — 
smaller  color  ranges,  and  cautiously 
bought  high  style  merchandise. 

As  to  remnants,  he  suggested : 
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Merchandising 


“Personally  I  think  it  is  wrong  to 
put  remnants  away  under  the  coun¬ 
ter  or  hide  them  in  the  stock  room 
until  certain  periods  and  then  drag 
them  out  to  the  light.  I  think  that 
the  best  way  to  merchandise  rem¬ 
nants  is  to  have  a  table,  on  which 
you  keep  feeding  remnants  during 
the  season.  If  you  will  keep  feed¬ 
ing  your  remnant  table  during  the 
season,  you  will  be  surprised  how 
much  fewer  remnants  you  will  have 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

“I  would  not  take  too  drastic  a 
mark-down  the  first  time  they  are 
put  on  the  table.  It  seems  to  me 
as  though  a  mark-down  of  20  or 
25  per  cent  should  be  sufficient,  as 
an  average.  You  can’t  apply  that 
percentage  to  every  piece,  of  course. 
Some  should  have  a  50  per  cent 
mark-down  right  oflf,  and  others 
should  take  a  lighter  mark-down.  If 
you  have  done  that  all  during  the 
season,  then  at  the  end  you  can 
throw  out  what  is  left  in  the  rem¬ 
nant  lot  and  take  heavy  mark- 
downs  at  that  time.” 


Ephraim  Freedman 

Director  of  Standards, 

R.  II.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Chairman,  Mcrcliandising  Dhision 
Committee  on  Standards 


To  keep  mark-downs  low  in  piece 
goods  departments,  where  the  mer¬ 
chandiser  must  choose  between 
heavy  stocks  of  each  color  or  a 
larger  number  of  remnants  on  short 
laeces,  Mr.  Runkle  recommended 
cutting  down  on  the  number  of  col¬ 
ors.  particularly  in  novelties.  If 
seventy-five  colors  are  normally  car¬ 
ried  in  a  staple  range,  twenty-five 
or  thirty-five  may  be  sufficient  for 
some  of  the  other  numbers. 

Discussion:  Labeling 

In  the  discussion  following  Mr. 
Runkle’s  talk,  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  was  given  to  the  question  of 
labeling.  Frank  Levi,  of  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  who  acted  as  discussion 
leader,  stressed  the  fact  that  labeling 
was  important  not  only  for  synthetic 
fabrics,  but  also  for  silks — pure,  tin 
weighted,  and  lead  weighted.  He 
has  found  that  accurate  labeling  of 
piece  goods  has  reduced  the  number 
of  complaints. 

Certain  difficulties  are  experienced 
in  the  matter  of  labeling,  particu¬ 
larly  if  it  is  not  a  universal  practice 
for  piece  goods  and  ready-to-wear 
to  be  labeled  as  to  fiber  content. 
One  store  reported  that  customers 
stopped  buying  numbers  which  were 
marked  as  rayons,  but  which  had 
previously  been  selling  well.  Cus¬ 
tomers  do  not  always  recognize  the 
difference  between  rayon  and  silk. 
Mr.  Levi  cited  the  case  of  a  group 
of  women  who  said  they  preferred 


silk  dresses  to  rayon,  although  about 
90  per  cent  of  them  wore  rayon. 

A  question  as  to  where  synthetic 
fabrics  belong  brought  out  the  fact 
that  in  some  stores  low-end  rayons 
are  in  the  cotton  department  and 
higher-priced  rayons  in  the  silk.  A 
suggestion  was  made  that  a  separate 
department  be  established  for  mix¬ 
tures,  pure  rayons  and  acetates. 

The  importance  of  training  sales¬ 
people  was  stressed  by  several 
swakers.  It  was  pointed  out  that, 
r.lthough  synthetic  fabrics  need 
sjiecial  care,  they  are  no  longer  look¬ 
ed  u|X)n  as  a  substitute,  but  have 
established  a  place  of  their  own. 
Mention  was  made  of  a  survey 
which  showed  that  women  buying 
in  high-priced  stores  bought  syn¬ 
thetic  fabrics,  knew  what  they  were, 
and  were  satisfied  w’ith  them. 

Standards  Committee  Report 

The  importance  of  labeling  fab¬ 
rics  was  stressed  also  by  Ephraim 
Freedman,  Director  of  Standards 
for  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co..  Inc.,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Merchandising 
Division’s  Committee  on  Standards, 
who  reported  on  the  work  of  his 
committee  during  the  past  year. 
“The  primary  purpose  of  the  test¬ 
ing  of  merchandise  is  to  permit  of 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  its 
properties,”  he  said.  “The  object 
of  acquiring  this  knowledge  is  to  be 
lietter  able  to  evaluate  merchandise. 


The  transmission  of  this  knowledge 
to  the  public  is  to  be  commended 
but  the  improper  exploitation  of 
laboratories  or  of  their  reports  is 
certainly  to  be  frowned  upon.” 

Among  the  projects  undertaken 
by  the  Committee  on  Standards 
during  1934  were  those  dealing  with 
the  standard  designation  for  shrink¬ 
age  of  woven  cotton  yard  goods, 
the  Commercial  Standard  for  Rib 
Knitted  and  Shaker  Sweaters,  roll¬ 
ed  gold  and  gold  plating  standards, 
and  many  others. 

“During  1935,”  said  Mr.  Freed¬ 
man,  “the  Committee  (m  Standards 
has  it  in  mind  to  seek  the  reduction 
in  numl)er  ctf  the  different  tyjjes  of 
nomenclature  used  for  grading 
sizes,  to  one  based  primarily  upon 
chest  and/or  other  major  measure¬ 
ments,  and  its  adaption  to  praaic- 
ally  all  garments  other  than  head, 
hand  and  footwear.  An  exception 
would  be  men’s  shirts. 

“The  Standards  Committee  looks 
w!th  great  disfavor  upon  all  at- 
ienqrts  to  create  standards  which 
d'seourage  the  use  of  correct  ter¬ 
minology.  For  example,  there  has 
been  pronosed  certain  requirements 
for  silk  dress  fabrics  among  which 
is  one  that  the  minimum  breaking 
strength  shall  be  at  least  20  lbs.  in 
tither  the  warp  or  the  filling  direc¬ 
tions.  The  acceptance  of  such  a 
standard  would  bring  about  a  biased 
opinion  concerning  sheer,  style  fab¬ 
rics,  a  distorted  view  as  to  how 
strong  silk  fabrics  should  really  be, 
and  a  trading  dowm  in  strength,  to¬ 
ward  the  minimum  requirements, 
especially  of  lower  priced  silks.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  grade  each 
class  of  silk  fabric  or  each  fabric 
for  that  matter  in  terms  of  durabili- 
tv  and  performance  and  leave  t^i" 
decision  as  to  the  desirability  of  the 
fabric  to  the  prospective  purchaser, 
be  he  retailer  or  ultimate  consumer.’’ 

Nomenclature 

R.  D.  Jenkins,  Vice-President  of 
the  International  Silk  Guild,  point¬ 
ed  out  that  confusion  exists  in  the 
minds  of  consumers  because  of  a 
lack  or  a  misapplication  of  proper 
nomenclature,  and  referred  particu¬ 
larly  to  such  words  as  “satin”, 
“taffeta”,  “velvet”,  “mohair”,  and 
“faille”. 

Mr.  Jenkins  approved  the  sugges¬ 
tions  made  at  the  meeting  for  the 
labeling  of  fabrics  and  the  education 
of  salespeople  who  sell  them,  and 
stressed  the  importance  of  specify¬ 
ing  “silk”  on  orders  to  manufactur¬ 
ers  w’henever  silks  were  wanted. 
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Building  Volume  Departments 
to  Meet  Consumer  Demand 


UNDER  the  chairmanship  of 
Barney  B.  Kline,  Basement 
Merchandise  Manafijer  of  the 
Associated  Merchandising  Cor]x>ra- 
tioii  and  Chairman  of  the  Merchan- 


Basement  Policies 

The  managerial  point  of  view  on 
the  future  of  volume  business  was 
presented  by  E.  H.  Stewart.  Vice- 
President  of  the  Associated  Dry 
Goods  Corjxjration,  New  York,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Hahne 
Co..  Newark,  X.  J.  Mr.  Stewart 
said  in  jjart : 

“Two  stores  are  usually  spoken 
of  as  pioneers  in  the  movement — 
Marshall  Field  and  Co.  and  William 
Filene’s  Sons  Company. 

“The  Basement  at  Marshall 
Field’s  was  first  used  for  the  sale 
of  gootls  at  lower  prices  than  tluse 
carried  upstairs  on  January  1,  1885. 

“Marshall  Field  and  Co.  was  a 
store  appealing  primarily  to  custo¬ 
mers  of  the  ui)i)er-medium  or  higher 
income  levels.  In  order  to  satisfy 
the  occasional  desires  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  for  lower  priced  merchandise 
and  to  reach  out  for  new  customers, 
it  seemed  necessary  to  have  depart¬ 
ments  which  sold  the  lower  price 
lines;  but  they  tried  to  follow  the 
established  principles  of  the  Up¬ 
stairs  departments  by  building  goo<l 
selling  nnml)ers  and  encouraging 
repeat  business  on  the  same  t)r 
similar  items. 

“Filene’s  Basement  was  opened 
January  4.  1909.  The  Filene  execu¬ 
tives  made  a  careful  analysis  of 
their  problem  and  arrived  at  a  de¬ 
cision  to  operate  on  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  plan. 

“The  oj>eration  of  the  Filene 
Basement  is  cpiite  sejxirate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  from  that  of  the  upstairs 
store.  To  quote  from  a  Historj’ 
published  by  Filene’s — ‘Our  58  base- 
tnent  buyers  and  assistants  are  left 
free  to  purchase  without  considering 
the  upstairs  departments — thev  can 
buy  anything  from  10c  stockings  to 
$1,000  fur  coats,  as  long  as  their 
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dising  Division’s  Committee  of 
Basement  Managers,  two  addresses 
and  a  jiertinent  open  discussion  on 
the  i)r<d)lems  of  volume  merchandis¬ 
ing  were  presented  on  Thursday, 
January  17th. 


and  Operations 

purchases  are  liargains  and  will  sell 
quickly.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
they  are  really  in  competition  with 
the  regular  departments — a  house 
divided  against  itself,  it  might  seem ; 
but  it  is  a  healthy  competition  that 
.serves  to  keep  Ixith  divisions  of  the 
business  on  their  mettle  to  serv’e  the 
public  well.’ 

“They  adopted  a  policy  that :  ‘Any 
goods  unsold  after  12  business  days 
are  automatically  reduced  25^  ;  af¬ 
ter  18  business  days — 50%  ;  after  24 
business  days — 75%  ;  and  after  30 
business  days  the  remaining  mer¬ 
chandise  is  given  away  (to  charit¬ 
able  institutions).  There  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule,  it  applies  to 
every  single  piece  of  merchandise.’ 

“ilany  of  those  lines  of  business 
in  which  there  was  the  greatest  ex- 
jiansion  or  the  greatest  departure 
from  the  established  policies  during 
the  period  of  inflation  ending  in  Oc- 
tol)er,  1929,  are  the  ones  most  sev¬ 
erely  criticized  today.  I  Iwlieve  this 
is  true  of  so  many  Basements  estab¬ 
lished  at  that  time  that  we  have 
fallen  into  rather  liad  repute.  Part¬ 
ly  as  a  result  of  this  it  is  often  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  secure  good 
salesjieople,  good  floormen,  good 
buyers  and  other  executives  in  Base¬ 
ment  Stores. 

“With  probable  rising  prices 
ahead  of  us,  we  can  hope  that  the 
l)asement  departments  will  have  in¬ 
creasing  opportunities  for  filling 
more  of  the  field  planned  for  them 
during  the  late  ’20’s  when  so  many 
were  established ;  but  we  should  not 
wait  for  economic  changes  to  ac¬ 
complish  results  which  are  within 
our  own  control. 

“Assuming  that  analysis  has 
shown  a  need  for  a  Basement  Store, 
the  remainder  of  what  I  have  to  say 


t(xlay  seems  to  fall  logically  under 
the  following  headings:  (1)  Who 
are  the  Customers  of  the  Basement 
Store?  (2)  What  type  of  Base¬ 
ment  Store  shall  we  have?  (3) 
Should  there  be  Service  Limitations  ? 
(4)  Wbat  should  be  our  policies 
with  regard  to  Merchandise  Assort¬ 
ments?  (5)  How  can  we  l)est  de¬ 
velop  skilled  Personal  Salesman¬ 
ship?  (6)  How  can  we  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  Display?  (7) 
How  can  we  get  the  most  good  from 
our  expenditure  for  Advertising? 

“While  the  four  factors  which 
contribute  to  a  successful  operation 
— .\ssortments.  Personal  Salesman¬ 
ship.  Display,  and  Advertising — will, 
for  the  sake  of  clarity  be  discussed 
separately,  they  should  not  l)e  so 
consider^  in  any  attempt  to  pro¬ 
mote  business.  Perhaps  the  most 
essential  thing  for  success  is  that 
these  four  factors  shall  be  fully  co¬ 
ordinated — all  telling  the  same  story. 

Who  Are  the  Customers  of  the 
Basement  Store? 

“In  interviewing  several  thousand 
customers  in  the  medium  and  higher 
rental  districts  in  several  large  cities, 
after  asking  certain  questions  re¬ 
garding  regidar  departments,  custo¬ 
mers  were  asked  regarding  pur¬ 
chases  in  Basement  Stores. 

“The  percentage  of  women  who 
indicated  that  they  were  customers 
of  both  Upstairs  and  Downstairs 
Departments  ranged  from  a  low  of 
39%  to  as  high  as  80%. 

“In  a  recent  analysis  of  the  de¬ 
liveries  in  one  store  the  percentage 
of  total  deliveries  to  each  of  several 
sections  of  essentially  different  eco¬ 
nomic  status  was  shown  separately 
for  the  upstairs  and  the  Basement. 
There  was  a  surprising  similarity 
l)etween  the  two  sets  of  figures.  In 
fact,  they  were  almost  exactly  the 
same. 

“From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  many  cases  our  Basements  are  not 
serving  an  entirely  different  clientele 
from  our  Upstairs  Departments,  but 
to  a  considerable  extent  are  serving 
different  wants  for  the  same  cus¬ 
tomers.  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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Which  Type  of  Basement  Store 
Should  We  Have? 

“1.  The  first  type  is  The  Bargain 
Basement,  which  has  almost  con¬ 
stant  ‘sales’  featuring  primarily  job 
lots  of  merchandise  offered  much 
under  the  regular  price. 

“The  conditions  which  probably 
are  most  suitable  for  this  type  are: 

(a)  A  large  population  of  a  type 
which  will  absorb  the  usual  ‘job  lots’ 
of  merchandise,  if  the  price  is  right. 

(b)  A  location  and  traffic  conditions 
so  that  the  store  is  readily  accessible 
to  this  group,  (c)  Probable  volume 
sufficiently  large  so  that  the  buyers 
can  become  well  known  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  will  be  sought  out  by  manu¬ 
facturers  with  large  lots  which  they 
must  dispose  of  quickly,  (d)  Separ¬ 
ate  entrances  are  almost,  if  not 
quite,  essential. 

“2.  The  second  type  is  The  Low- 
er-Prke  Store,  which  endeavors  to 
build  up  a  regular  day-after-day  vol¬ 
ume  by  maintaining  adequate  assort¬ 
ments  of  dependable,  fashion-right 
merchandise  in  price  lines  lower 
than  those  usually  carried  in  the 
regular  departments. 

“In  deciding  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  need  for  this  type  of  Basement 
store,  probably  the  first  question  to 
ask  is:  Are  the  lowest  price  lines 
now  regularly  and  actively  sold  in 
the  upstairs  store  so  low  that  it  does 
not  leave  room  for  a  store  which 
should  do  its  principal  business  on 
still  lower  price  lines  ? 

“The  second  question  to  ask  is: 
Is  there  sufficient  possible  volume  in 
a  combination  of  the  lower  price 
lines  and  a  considerable  use  of  ir¬ 
regular  or  ‘second’  merchandise  not 
carried  Upstairs  to  justify  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  Lower-price  Store? 

“Usually  the  best  selling  price  line 
in  an  Upstairs  Department  is  not  its 
lowest  and  in  a  Lower-price  Store 
the  best  selling  price  line  should  not 
be  the  highest — that  there  should  be 
some  over-lapping  is  logical  and  rea¬ 
sonable.  This  being  true  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  a  lower-price  store 
just  because  Upstairs  Departments 
carry  price  lines  substantially  as  low 
as  the  buyers  believe  merchandise 
is  available.  Probably  by  the  great¬ 
er  emphasis  placed  on  the  lower- 
price  lines  in  a  Lower-price  store 
supplemented  by  the  use  of  some  ir¬ 
regular  or  ‘second’  quality  mer¬ 
chandise,  additional  volume  can 
profitably  be  secured  in  a  substantial 
percentage  of  stores,  although  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  some  cases  the  decision 


would  have  to  l)e  that  there  is  no 
field  for  a  lower-price  store. 

Should  There  Be  Any  Service 
Limitations? 

“If  we  accept  the  belief  that  a 
considerable  nucleus  of  our  trade 
will  l)e  upstairs  customers  of  our 
store  or  a  comiietitor,  it  would  seem 
logical  to  maintain,  insofar  as  it  is 
possible,  the  .same  services,  such  as 
charge  accounts  and  delivery,  in  the 
Lower-price  Store  as  are  maintained 
upstairs. 

What  Should  Be  Our  Policies  on 

Merchandise  Assortments? 

“The  prime  purpose  of  buying 
and  merchandising  effort  in  a  lower 
price  store  should  be  the  continuous 
maintenance  of  adequate  assort¬ 
ments  of  merchandise  of  the  type, 
style,  and  price  line  which  experi¬ 
ence  has  proven  practicable  to  sell 
in  our  Lower-price  Store,  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner  to  the  Upstairs  Depart¬ 
ments. 

“  'Close-Outs’  and  ‘Special  Pur¬ 
chases’.  This  purpose  does  not  in 
any  way  preclucle  the  buying  and  ag¬ 
gressive  exploiting  of  special  lots  of 
seasonable,  desirable  and  well  assort¬ 
ed  merchandise  which  can  be  offered 
much  under  the  usual  price.  The 
finding  and  buying  of  merchandise 
of  this  kind  is  definitely  to  be  en¬ 
couraged. 

“One  other  caution  should  be  ob¬ 
served.  When  special  lots  of  any 
kind  are  purchased  and  sold  there 
should  be  a  definite,  and  not  too  dis¬ 
tant.  time  limit  set  when  the  mer¬ 
chandise  must  be  entirely  out  of 
stock.  A  tickler  for  each  purpose 
should  be  put  in  the  files  to  make 
sure  this  is  followed  up. 

“Provision  should  be  made,  also, 
to  make  sure  that  such  purchases  of 
s])ecial  lots  are  not  permitted  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  continuous  main¬ 
tenance  of  adequate  regular  assort¬ 
ments,  because  this  maintenance  of 
assortments  is  the  keystone  of  the 
merchandising  policy  for  this  type 
of  store. 

“Sale  of  ‘Seconds’  or  ‘Irregulars’. 
In  certain  departments  it  seems  that 
the  sale  of  seconds  or  irregulars 
should  definitely  be  encouraged ;  but 
not  in  an  indiscriminate  fashion.  In 
certain  merchandise  the  appearance 
and  wearing  qualities  are  not  appre¬ 
ciably  affected  by  the  imperfections. 
In  this  type  of  merchandise  the  cus¬ 
tomer  can  definitely  be  given  better 
appearance  and  service  for  her  mo¬ 


ney  than  if  only  ‘firsts’  were  sold. 

“Should  the  Upstairs  and  Lmver- 
price  Departments  Buy  from  the 
Same  Source?  The  two  departments 
usually  should  not  buy  the  same 
numbers,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
valid  reason  why  they  should  not 
buy  from  the  same  resource. 

“Often  there  is  an  e.xcellent  re¬ 
source  which  offers  merchandise  in 
so  broad  a  range  that  it  can  ade¬ 
quately  serve  both  upstairs  and 
downstairs  departments. 

“Can  the  same  Buyer  or  Mer¬ 
chandiser  Handle  Both  Loivcr-price 
and  Upstairs  Departments?  So  far 
as  we  know  this  has  been  found  gen- 
eraly  impractical. 

Active  Stocks 

“The  amount  of  investment  in  in¬ 
ventory  should  always  have  a  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  sales  for  the  period 
ahead  rather  than  the  period  closed. 
In  other  words,  as  of  January  31st 
we  should  think  of  our  inventory  as 
a  beginning  stock  for  February  rath¬ 
er  than  an  ending  stock  for  January 
and  determine  its  amount  in  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  ])rospective  sales  of 
future  weeks  or  months  rather  than 
the  past  month.  The  amount  of 
your  investment  at  any  given  time 
should  he  less  than  the  probable  sales 
of  the  department  during  the  period 
in  which  that  merchandise  is  readily 
saleable.  In  other  words,  if  we  ac¬ 
cept  three  weeks  as  an  average  life 
of  merchandise  in  the  Millinery  De- 
])artment  and  your  probable  sales 
during  the  subsequent  three  weeks 
are  $5,000  it  would  be  a  bad  mistake 
to  start  with  an  inventory  of  $7,000 
or  $8,000.  Think  and  talk  ‘Begin¬ 
ning  Stocks’  not  ‘Ending  Stocks.’ 

“Contrary  to  the  belief  of  a  few 
people,  the  difference  between  high 
and  low  stocks  is  more  in  the  selling 
than  in  the  buying.  Efficient  buyers 
operating  on  active  stocks  are  more 
systematic  and  thorough  in  quickly 
determining  slow  moving  items  and 
selling  these  befdre  obsolescence  re¬ 
quires  those  excessive  reductions 
which  have  from  time  to  time  caused 
all  of  us  so  much  grief. 

“Budgetary  control  is  really  a 
minor  factor.  Since  in  any  given 
season  you  usually  buy  approximate¬ 
ly  the  amount  of  your  stock  removal 
the  only  effect  budgetary  control  has 
on  turnover  is  that  with  a  low  stock 
your  budget  provides  for  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  purchases  throughout  the 
season  corresponding  to  but  slightly 
ahead  of  the  sales  cur\’e  so  that  you 
have  that  constant  flow  of  new  mer- 
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chanclise  so  necessary  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  customer  interest  in  your 
department. 

“From  actual  personal  investiga¬ 
tion,  probably  on  several  hundred 
occasions.  I  know  that  almost  invari¬ 
ably  the  difference  in  investment  l)e- 
tween  a  high  and  a  low  stock  is  in 
slow  moving  merchandise  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  obsolete  rather  than  in  stock 
for  which  there  is  a  current  demand. 

“The  Relation  of  Price  Lines — 
Upstairs  and  Doxvnstairs :  In  many 
cases  I  have  found  that  Buyers 
know  far  more  about  the  price  lines 
in  the  competing  department  in  their 
own  store  than  in  comparable  de¬ 
partments  of  competitive  stores. 

“Personally,  I  see  no  more  reasoti 
for  being  concerned  about  some 
over-lapping  and  competition  be¬ 
tween  two  departments  in  one  store 
than  I  do  with  some  competitor  a 
few  doors  away.  Let  each  depart¬ 
ment,  both  Upstairs  and  Downstairs, 
determine  which  is  its  natural  best 
selling  price  line.  Then  adding  price 
lines  above  and  below  this,  as  its  de¬ 
mand  warrants,  let  it  aggressively 
build  its  own  business  and  I  believe 
the  store  will  do  more  volume  and 
make  more  net  profit. 

“Distribution  of  Purchases:  The 
continuous  maintenance  of  low,  but 
clean  and  well  assorted  stocks  in 
lower-price  Departments  offers  spe¬ 
cial  problems,  due  first,  to  the  quick 
turn  which  should  be  made  and  sec¬ 
ond,  to  the  rather  large  purchases  of 
special  lots  which  will  be  made  by 
the  various  departments  from  time 
to  time — but  at  no  regular  intervals. 

“We  very  strongly  favor  a  pur¬ 
chase  allowance  by  iveeks  rather  than 
by  months.  This  we  believe  to  be 
the  most,  if  not  the  only,  effective 
means  of  being  reasonably  sure  that 
stocks  are  not  starved  and  sales  lost 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  days  of  the 
month. 

“Stock  Control  Records  in  the 
Louvr-price  Store.  The  Buyer  in 
the  Lower-price  Department  lias  the 
same  need  as  the  Upstairs  Buyer  to 
have  constantly  available  for  refer¬ 
ence  and  use  adequate  and  timely 
records  of  experience  about  his  mer¬ 
chandise  stocks. 

“The  unit  sale  being  smaller,  and 
the  turnover  (we  hope)  being  some¬ 
what  more  rapid  will  definitely  add 
to  the  difficulty  and  possibly  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  furnishing  these  records, 
but  the  added  profit  possibilities 
seem  greater  than  the  cost.  On  the 
whole,  the  methods  which  are  suc¬ 
cessful  upstairs  will  be  successful 
downstairs. 


Effective  Use  of  Display 

“I  believe  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  studies  you  could 
make  to  have  your  buyers  and  assis¬ 
tants  make  up  a  series  of  depart¬ 
mental  displays  of  different  types, 
and  then  to  count  the  number  of 
customers  who  stop  and  look  at  each 
— and  the  number  who  actually  buy 
some  of  the  merchandise. 

“This  is  a  field  which  has  been 
quite  scientifically  studied  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  chain  stores,  and  with  surpris¬ 
ing  results. 

“Remember  always  that  the  most 
valuable  selling  space  you  have  is 
that  immediately  adjacent  to  your 
aisles.  Here  is  your  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  talk  to  your  customers 
through  attractive  arrangement  of 
merchandise,  and  thoughtfully  word¬ 
ed  show  cards.  If  your  merchandise 
is  timely  and  attractive  and  you  do 
not  find  customers  stopping  to  ex¬ 
amine  it,  a  change  of  display  may 
get  a  better  response. 

“Remember,  also,  to  use  other 
selling  points  than  just  price — just 
as  you  expc*ct  your  salespeople  to 
use  them — quality,  workmanship, 
attractiveness,  f ashion-rightness. 

“Too  often  1  find  our  buyers  and 
executives  think  of  display  in  terms 
of  fixtures.  My  own  observation  is 
that  often  when  the  fixtures  are  too 
prominent  they  detract  from  sales 
appeal  rather  than  add  to  it.  Our 
studies  should  he  based  primarily  up¬ 
on  that  orderly  and  interesting  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  merchandise  itself 
with  fixtures  subordinated  so  that 
the  customer  mentally  adapts  to  her 


own  use  the  merchandise  presented. 

Advertising  Expenditure 

“As  Merchandise  Managers  and 
Buyers  of  Lower-price  Stores,  we 
should,  in  our  advertising  copy, 
endeavor  to  set  an  example  in  sales¬ 
manship  for  our  salespeople — an  ex¬ 
ample  in  skillful  selection  of  the 
most  effective  selling  points  and  in 
putting  the  proper  emphasis  on  each 
selling  appeal. 

“An  interesting  way  to  test  the 
value  of  an  advertising  presentation 
would  be  to  have  some  of  our  sales¬ 
people  throughout  one  day  follow 
the  same  points  in  their  sales  talk 
as  those  covered  by  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  and,  at  the  close  of  the  day  to 
see  what  their  books  would  show  in 
sales. 

“Of  course,  price  will  always  be 
one  of  the  important  selling  points 
to  be  used  by  a  Lower-price  Store 
and  it  should  be  used  quite  gener¬ 
ously,  but  never  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  points  of  equal  interest  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 

“Shall  there  he  mony  Lmver-price 
Store-wide  Salesf  There  is  consid¬ 
erable  divergence  of  opinion  as  to 
how  much  of  this  advertising  should 
be  grouned  into  a  few  days,  and  how 
much  should  be  used  for  producing 
a  steady  day-after-dav  business.  I 
am  convinced,  however,  that  in  many 
cases  so  much  time  and  attention  is 
given  to  building  volume  without 
profit  on  special  sale  days,  that  much 
volume  with  profit  is  overlooked  for 
at  least  a  week  before  and  a  week 
after  the  sale.” 


Volume  Merchandising  a  Public  Benefit 


The  service  that  volume  merchan¬ 
dising  does  for  the  consumer  in 
enabling  her  to  purchase  needed 
and  serviceable  goods  at  low  prices 
was  the  theme  of  an  address  by  S. 
Klein,  sole  owner  of  S.  Klein,  New 
York. 

“There  has  been  no  time”,  Mr. 
Klein  said,  “when  the  need  on  the 
part  of  the  public  for  volume  mer¬ 
chandising  has  been  greater  than  at 
this  time.  This  has  been  shown  by 
the  increase  in  popular  priced  de¬ 
partments  and  basement  merchan¬ 
dising  everywhere,  and  is  evidenced 
strikingly  in  my  own  business,  in 
which,  since  the  depression,  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  of  my  lower  priced 
merchandise  has  gone  up  to  a  very 
large  extent. 

“The  woman  of  limited  income, 
in  these  times,  must  get  the  utmost 


for  her  money,  but  first  of  all  and 
most  important,  she  demands  style. 
In  no  field  of  popular  priced  mer¬ 
chandising,  do  the  benefits  to  the 
consumer  of  quantity  sales,  apply 
with  greater  force  than  in  my  busi¬ 
ness,  which  is,  as  you  know,  that  of 
women’s  dresses,  coats,  suits,  and 
children’s  wear. 

“No  matter  what  the  size  of  a 
woman’s  income,  she  feels  that  she 
must  be  fashionably  dressed.  They 
all  want  to  make  a  smart  appear¬ 
ance,  and  they  all  enjoy  a  bargain. 
And  it  does  not  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  as  to  their  age — from  7  to  70. 
and  possibly  to  90 — all  very  natur¬ 
ally  and  very  rightly  consider  their 
appearance  of  first  importance. 

“In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for 
lower  priced  merchandise,  due  to 
the  reduced  income  of  the  general 
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public,  the  manufacturers  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  face  the  issue  by  reduc¬ 
ing  their  price  range.  For  instance, 
from  a  $16.75  to  a  $10.75  line,  or 
from  a  $10.75  to  ^.75  line  and 
from  a  $6.75  line  to  $3.75. 

‘‘In  spite  of  these  reductions  due 
to  today’s  demands,  I  am,  however, 
greatly  interested  in  creating  a  wid¬ 
er  market  for  quality  goods,  and 
with  this  object  in  view,  recently 
ojjened  my  higher-priced  store, 
known  as  S.  Klein  Annex. 

“While  it  is  true  the  trend  of 
prices  has  for  several  years  been 
downward,  I  believe  that  conditions 
now  warrant  a  trend  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  that  there  will  be  a 
strong  demand  for  better  garments. 

“I  believe  a  great  improvement 
can  be  made  in  the  styles  for  stouts, 
and  have  instructed  my  manufac¬ 
turers  to  prepare  designs  that  will 
provide  more  straight,  vertical,  and 
becoming  lines  for  youthful  stouts 
who  are  now  often  compelled  to  ac¬ 
cept  dresses  that  are  too  matronly 
in  character,  merely  because  of  the 
size  of  the  wearer. 

“I  find  that  a  great  many  persons 
are  interested  in  learning  something 
of  my  methods  of  business.  When 
I  started  in  business  in  1906,  at  81 
Bleecker  Street,  in  a  room  on  the 
second  story  of  the  building,  I  was 
the  only  buyer,  the  designer,  the 
cutter,  and  the  salesman ;  and  I  may 
say  that  I  am  still  practically  the 
only  salesman,  and  the  reason  for 
this  is,  that  in  my  youth,  I  learned 
what  I  consider  the  first  and  most 
important  lesson  of  salesmanship, 
and  which  is,  to  have  what  the  cus¬ 
tomer  wants,  and  not  try  to  sell  him 
or  her  something  they  do  not  want. 

Customer  Sells  Herself 

“I  have  displayed  on  racks,  placed 
end  to  end,  all  the  dresses  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  size  and  within  a  certain  price 
range,  so  that  the  customer  can 
come  to  my  store,  and  without  assis¬ 
tance,  and  without  any  effort  to  in¬ 
duce  her  to  purchase,  she  can  ex¬ 
amine  hundreds  of  dresses  of  all 
styles,  colors,  and  materials  in  her 
particular  size  and  within  the  price 
limit  she  can  afford. 

“The  customers  of  my  store,  will, 
for  instance,  find  conveniently  ar¬ 
ranged  on  one  floor,  all  of  the 
dresses  within  a  certain  price  range ; 
if  they  wish  to  look  at  dresses  of  a 
lower  or  higher  price  range,  they 
will  find  them  conveniently  ar¬ 
ranged  in  another  part  of  the  store. 

“The  customer  may  take  as  much 
time  as  she  cares  to  in  making  her 


S.  Klein 


selection,  even  if  it  be  all  day,  and 
even  if,  at  the  end  of  the  day  she 
does  not  find  what  she  wants.  In 
almost  every  case  she  will  come 
back  the  next  day  or  a  few  days 
later,  and  repeat  her  search  until 
she  does  find  what  she  wants. 

“Beyond  this  unlimited  opportu¬ 
nity  to  choose,  I  know  that  women, 
no  matter  how  much  time  they  may 
take  and  how  careful  they  may  be, 
and  how  satisfied  they  may  be  in 
leaving  the  store,  sometimes  change 
their  minds. 

“For  this  reason  I  have  always 
been  liberal  in  the  matter  of  re¬ 
funds,  and  have  allowed  the  cus¬ 
tomers  to  return  and  to  get  their 
money  back. 

“In  my  case  I  can  afford  to  be 
especially  liberal  in  the  matter  of 
refunds,  as  with  the  values  and 
with  the  wide  selection  I  have  to 
offer,  customers  seldom  go  out  of 
the  store,  even  after  getting  their 
money  back,  without  purchasing 
another  garment.  This  policy  of 
easily  obtained  cash  refunds,  is,  I 
think,  another  of  the  strong  rea- 


Open 

Answering  the  question  as  to 
what  can  be  done  to  build  up  the 
ready-to-wear  departments  in  de¬ 
partment  stores,  S.  Klein,  who 
is  one  of  the  country’s  leading 
ready-to-wear  merchants,  and  re¬ 
ferring  to  popular  priced  type  of 
departments,  as  in  his  own  case, 
said  he  thought  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement  in  many  of  the  stores. 


sons  for  the  success  of  the  S.  Klein 
store. 

“In  any  successful  business,  there 
must,  of  course,  be  contentment  and 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  em¬ 
ployees. 

“In  my  early  days  in  Union 
Square,  I  didn’t  have  the  1,500  em¬ 
ployees  I  have  today,  nor  was  my 
store  then  visited  by  the  approxi¬ 
mately  100,000  persons  on  a  single 
busy  day  as  is  often  the  case  today. 

“I  have  often  been  ased,  ‘What 
is  your  hobby,  Mr.  Klein,  golf, 
clubs,  the  theatre,  what?’ 

“And  I  answer,  ‘My  business  is 
my  hobby.  I  can  get  as  much  ex¬ 
ercise  and  fun  out  of  walking  about 
the  store  any  day,  as  I  can  from  18 
holes  of  golf.’ 

“Thus,  by  being  in  the  store  most 
of  the  time,  and  really  enjoying  it, 

I  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
nearly  every  employee. 

“They  can  at  any  time  come  to 
me  with  their  suggestions  and  ideas, 
and  their  personal  problems.  They 
constitute  a  great  big  happy  family, 
appreciating  various  things  I  do  for 
them,  such  as  free  life  insurance 
policies,  lunches  below  cost,  summer 
vacations  with  pay,  entertainments 
and  outings,  and  more  important, 
an  annual  cash  bonus  to  every  one 
of  them. 

“There  are  naturally  many  little 
things  I  have  learned  in  the  course 
of  my'  long  experience,  and  which, 
taken  together,  are  of  considerable 
importance. 

“I  would  not,  for  instance,  as  did 
one  friend  of  mine  who  opened  a 
store,  put  my  dresses  for  stouts  on 
an  upper  floor.  Stout  women  do  not 
wish  to  climb  stairs.  If  I  could  not 
put  garments  for  them  on  the  first 
floor,  I  would  rather  put  them  in 
the  Basement. 

“The  customers,  without  even 
thinking  about  it,  naturally  will  walk 
downstairs  to  inspect  them.  They 
must,  of  course,  walk  upstairs  again 
in  order  to  get  out  of  the  building. 
But  they  will  not  walk  up  in  the 
first  place.’’ 


Forum 

if  they  would  eliminate  some  of 
the  extra  expenses,  such  as  for  ela¬ 
borate  fixtures,  and  instead  put  the 
money  into  the  merchandise  values 
offered.  It  is  smart  to  be  thrifty, 
says  the  average  consumer  nowa¬ 
days,  and  she  is  more  interested  in 
buying  good  value  in  merchandise 
than  in  beautiful  fixtures. 

(Continued  on  page  184) 
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Traffic  Managers  Express  Opposition 
to  Government  Railroad  Control 


Group  Also  Discusses  Technical  Problems 
at  Two  Well-Attended  Sessions 


Declaring  that  “there  has 
been  public  expression  by  cer¬ 
tain  groups  and  individuals 
favoring  Government  ownership 
and/or  operation  of  railroads”  and 
that  “private  ownership  and  man¬ 
agement  has  built  in  the  United 
States  the  most  efficient  transporta¬ 
tion  machine  in  the  world”  the  Res¬ 
olution  which  was  drafted  by  the 
Group’s  Transportation  Committee 
and  adopted  by  the  Group  at  one  of 
its  sessions,  expressed  the  objection 
of  retail  traffic  executives  to  any 
further  transfer  of  control  or  man¬ 
agement  to  the  Federal  Government. 
It  was  declared  that  the  Traffic 
Group  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  would  “oppose 
any  legislation  or  Government  plans 
which  contemplate  the  appointment 
of  Government  employees  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  upon  the  managing  boards 
or  boards  of  directors  of  railroad 
companies”  because  retail  traffic 
managers  believe  the  present  regula¬ 
tion  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  be  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  sufficient  to  transportation 
needs  of  today.  Opposition  to  any 
such  attempts  to  achieve  Govern¬ 
ment  operation  or  ownership  would 
be  made  “before  the  proper  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress  and  through 
any  other  means  found  advisable.” 

Copies  of  the  Resolution  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President, 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Cot^ 
mittees  and  the  members  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Federal  Coordinator  Eastman  and 
the  Presidents  of  each  Class  I  rail¬ 
road. 

Great  interest  was  displayed  by 
traffic  and  receiving  executives  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  discussions  at  two  well- 
attended  sessions  of  the  Traffic 
Grouj)  on  important  current  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  transportation  fielcl  and 
also  in  the  receiving  and  marking 


operations.  The  sessions  were  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  W.  C.  McDermott, 
Traffic  Manager  of  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.  and 


Training  of  Receiving 

“Until  fairly  recently,  we  had 
been  following  the  usual  methods  in 
the  training  of  new  employees  in 
the  Receiving  Department,”  declared 
Prior  Pray,  Receiving  Manager  of 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

“ICach  new  person  was  merely 
placed  under  the  sponsorship  of  a 
checker,  marker  or  serviceman  and 
began  his  work.  We  were  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  results ;  errors  oc¬ 
curred,  production  was  low,  spon¬ 
sors  were  spending  too  large  a  part 
of  their  time  explaining  the  work  to 
the  new  people,  and  as  a  result  were 
falling  behind  in  their  own  work. 
W’hen  new  employees  are  not  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory,  the  thing  to  do, 
of  course,  is  to  take  time  out  to  re¬ 
mind  the  Employment  Department 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  compe¬ 
tent  people  available,  why  can’t  the 
Receiving  Department  have  at  least 
1 5  that  can  count  up  to  twenty  with¬ 
out  taking  off  their  shoes?  But  that 
didn’t  help  much,  we  still  experi¬ 
enced  difficulty  every  time  the  force 
was  increased  in  numbers.  We 
changed  sponsors,  tightened  up  on 
supervision — and  then  finally,  tried 
developing  an  organized  routine  for 
the  training  of  the  new  employee  be¬ 
fore  he  or  she  did  any  actual  work 
in  the  Receiving  Rooms. 

“.  .  .  This  routine  is,  briefly,  as 
follows:  New  employees  are  asked 
to  report  at  3:30  P.M.  the  day  of 
engagement  and  are  immediately 
sent  to  the  classroom  adjacent  to  one 
of  the  Receiving  Sections.  Here  in 
addition  to  the  necessary  chairs  and 
tables  are:  1.  An  exhibit  of  com¬ 
posite  photographs  showing  correct 
and  incorrect  methods  of  marking; 


Chairman  of  the  Group,  and  Arthur 
D.  Bibbs,  Traffic  Manager  of  The 
Halle  Brothers  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 


Department  Employees 

2.  A  display  of  the  most  frequently 
used  tickets ;  3.  Mixed  merchandise 
with  price  markings ;  4.  Dummy 
l)ackages ;  5.  Samples  of  invoices 
and  forms;  6.  An  organization 
chart ;  7.  Copies  of  the  training 
manual. 

“.  .  .  The  most  important  factor 
of  the  entire  program  is  the  Train¬ 
ing  Supervisor.  He  must,  of  course, 
have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  his 
subject  based  on  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  He  must  have  sufficient  back¬ 
ground  to  be  able  to  answer  the  in¬ 
evitable  questions  as  to  why  certain 
things  are  done  one  way  and  not 
another.  Most  necessary  of  all, 
must  be  the  rare  ability  to  explain 
detailed  routine  in  a  lucid  and  in¬ 
teresting  way.” 

Mr.  Pray  stated  that,  “It  is  not 
jjarticularly  vital  to  whom  the 
Training  Supervisor  reports. 

“We  have  worked  closely  with 
and  received  valuable  suggestions 
from  the  Training  Department  in 
developing  the  training  routine  but 
believe  that  the  actual  training  can 
best  be  carried  on  by  someone  work¬ 
ing  daily  in  the  Receiving  Depart¬ 
ment,  rep<jrting  directly  to  the  Man¬ 
ager  of  that  department  rather  than 
to  the  Training  Director. 

“For  the  first  two  days  after  their 
engagement,  employees  are  placed 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  training  pro¬ 
gram.  His  work  starts  in  the  class¬ 
room  with  the  assembled  group  and 
follows  a  definite  routing  which  var¬ 
ies  only  in  accordance  with  the  type 
of  job  to  be  discussed.  The  routine 
for  markers  is  summarized  as  an 
e.xample. 

{Contimied  on  next  page) 
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T  T  af  fic 


1.  Introduction 

A.  Brief  explanation  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  plan  of  the  store  and  the 
department  (an  organization  chart 
on  the  wall  of  the  classroom  simpli¬ 
fies  this). 

B.  The  work  of  the  Receiving 
Department:  1.  The  importance  of 
the  Department ;  2.  Dollar  value  and 
number  of  pieces  of  merchandise 
handled  by  the  Department;  3.  Im¬ 
portant  role  of  individual  employees 
of  the  department.  (Loss  to  the 
store  if  merchandise  is  not  marked 
correctly — citing  examples  of  errors 
which  resulted  from  careless  mark- 
ing.) 

C.  Distribution  of  Manuals:  1. 
Explain  that  entire  manual  is  to  be 
studied  at  home  that  evening;  2. 
Stress  points  found  on  pages  4,  5, 
and  6. 

II.  Explanation  of  Job 
Requirements 

— what  is  expected  of  the  employees 
of  the  Receiving  Department. 

A.  Emphasis  on  need  of  accuracy 
and  thorough  attention  to  every  de¬ 
tail. 

B.  Necessity  of  maximum  pro¬ 
duction,  by  means  of  intelligent  con¬ 
stant  effort. 

C.  General  Conduct:  Working 
hours,  time  keeping  and  procedure, 
etc. ;  Tending  to  own  work,  concen¬ 
trating  to  see  that  that  work  is  up  to 
standard ;  Accident  prevention. 
What  to  do  in  case  of  an  accident. 

III.  Brief  Statement  of  Job  Duties 

A.  The  invoice  as  basis  of  work 
for  markers  (Invoices  are  shown 
and  a  brief  explanation  given  of 
their  use  and  a  few  definitions  of 
terms  e.g.,  apron,  blue  retail,  red 
retail,  memo  bill,  etc.)  1.  Where 
invoices  are  found ;  2.  Importance 
of  date  on  invoice;  3.  Retail  Price 
on  invoices;  4.  Signing  invoices;  5. 
Imjxtrtance  of  keeping  invoice  on 
file. 

IV.  Job  Details 

A.  Brief  summary  of  checkers’ 
work. 

B.  Reiteration  and  expansion  on 
the  subject  of  the  markers’  duties. 
Review  of  each  step;  1.  Invoices  on 
department  file  (Have  they  been 
checked,  retailed?)  ;  2.  Location  of 
merchandise ;  3.  Examination  of 
merchandise  to  determine  type  of 
marking  (Reference  to  exhibits  and 
samples  of  marking  are  made 


again)  ;  4.  Information  on  invoice  to 
be  used  to  setting  a  chase  (A  chase 
and  an  invoice  are  used  here  to  il¬ 
lustrate),  Department  number.  Price 
— for  each  item.  House  and  style 
number  for  some  departments 
(Questions  asked  regarding  invoices 
in  exhibit):  5.  Mark  merchandise; 
6.  Sign  name  and  date  on  invoice, 
place  invoice  on  finished  file ;  7. 
What  is  meant  by  standardized 
marking  (Complete  photo  shown)  ; 
8.  Re-emphasis  on  importance  of 
standard  legible  and  accurate  mark¬ 
ing:  9.  Disposing  of  marked  mer¬ 
chandise.  (Necessity  of  careful 
handling,  keeping  machines  free 
from  ink  or  oil,  etc.) 

V.  Explanation  of  Machines 

A.  How  they  operate,  setting 
chase,  starting  and  stopping  of  ma¬ 
chines.  Importance  of  stopping  ma¬ 
chine  which  clogs  or  is  not  operat¬ 
ing  correctly. 

B.  Various  types  of  machines  ex¬ 
hibited. 

C.  How  to  install  a  new  roll  of 
tickets.  (Each  marker  is  given  the 
opixirtunity  to  print  tickets.) 

VI.  Actual  Work  in  Marking 

Sections 

1.  Stressing  the  ways  of  elimi¬ 
nating  waste  motion  to  insure  great¬ 
er  production. 

2.  Transfer  of  markers  to  differ¬ 
ent  sections  to  work  on  several  ma¬ 
chines  with  varied  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

“After  the  routine  as  outlined 
here  has  been  completed,  the  new 
employees  are  sent  to  the  marking 
room  to  begin  their  work.  From 
this  point  the  new  employees  work 
under  regular  routine  except  that 
the  Training  Supervisor  observes 


Retailers  have  a  vital  interest  in 
the  recently  announced  legislative 
program  of  the  Labor  Executives 
Association  which  provides  for  leg¬ 
islation  which,  if  enacted,  will  in¬ 
crease  railroad  operating  expenses 
at  least  400  millions  yearly, 

“This  legislative  program,’’  de¬ 
clared  J.  M.  Fitzgerald,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Easiern  Presidents  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Eastern  Railroads,  “pro¬ 
vides  for  a  six-hour  day ;  it  provides 
for  a  National  Crew  Law ;  a  Nation¬ 
al  Train  Limit  Law;  it  provides  for 


their  work  closely  for  one  day, 
answers  any  questions  which  may 
arise,  points  out  motion  saving 
methods,  criticizes  or  praises  re¬ 
sults. 

“The  purely  academic  non-pro¬ 
ductive  part  of  the  program,  when 
the  people  are  in  the  classroom,  does 
not  exceed  two  hours.  The  routine 
outlined  today  is  for  the  training  of 
markers  only.  We  attempted  to  com¬ 
bine  groups  of  markers  and  check¬ 
ers  but  found  that  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  detail,  confusing  and  of  no 
particular  interest  to  one  group,  that 
might  be  necessary  for  the  other 
and  so  have  developed  distinct  pro¬ 
grams  for  each. 

“The  advantages  of  this  type  of 
training  are  believed  to  be ; 

1.  An  appreciable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  inaccuracies  and  errors 
in  the  work  of  new  people. 

2.  Increased  production,  both  of 
the  newly  engaged  workers  and  of 
the  old,  the  latter  being  freed  from 
the  usual  interruptions  of  answer¬ 
ing  the  questions  of  the  inexperi¬ 
enced. 

3.  Better  general  supervision  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  regular  supervisors 
not  being  forced  to  spend  their  time 
in  training  the  extras  consigned  to 
them. 

4.  The  higher  type  person  given  a 
little  more  of  the  general  back¬ 
ground  of  the  work,  knowing  the 
reason  for  various  details,  was 
found  to  have  heightened  interest 
and  increased  enthusiasm  in  that 
work.  It  is  this  type  of  person  who. 
not  having  the  work  carefully  and 
logically  explained,  may  easily  feel 
it  to  be  unimportant  and  boring; 
this  attitude  is  reflected  in  the  job 
she  does  and  she  loses  the  job — and 
the  store  loses  a  potentially  good 
employee.’’ 


an  amendment  to  the  Hours  of  Ser¬ 
vice  Law ;  a  new  law  covering  a 
Federal  control  and  inspection  of 
tracks  and  bridges ;  a  new  law  cov¬ 
ering  Federal  control  and  inspection 
of  signals  in  railroad  operation. 
These  Bills  are  all  in  Congress,  and 
they  have  the  support  of  labor  to¬ 
day. 

“Federal  Coordinator  Eastman 
disagreed  with  this  gathering  in 
Chicago  last  week,  and  I  would  like 
to  quote  one  statement  which  he 
made  to  these  labor  leaders;  ‘It 
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seems  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  it 
is  no  time  to  add  to  railroad  ex¬ 
penses,  and  that  labor  will  suffer 
if  this  is  done.  Take  the  six  hour 
day.  The  possibilities  of  consump¬ 
tion  in  this  country  have  never  been 
remotely  approached,  and  I  hope  we 
can  find  the  way  out  by  increasing 
consumption.  But  pass  that  over. 
This  six-hour  day,  unless  it  is  put 
in  at  the  expense  of  labor,  will  add 
at  least  $400,000,000  to  railroad  op¬ 
erating  expenses.  The  railroads  can¬ 
not  jwssibly  stand  that  without 
harm,  unless  an  equivalent  burden 
is  put  at  the  same  time  on  their 
comjx'titors.  and  I  doubt  whether 
they  can  stand  it  without  harm  even 
then  unless  a  like  burden  is  put  on 
all  industry.  I  say  that  because  of 
the  extent  to  which  transportation 
is  discouraged  when  its  prices  get 
out  of  line  with  commodity  prices  in 
general.  The  shortened  work  day, 
if  it  is  anything,  is  a  general  issue. 

It  cannot  be  applied  to  the  rail¬ 
roads  alone,  without  disaster,’ 

All  Transportation  Involved 

“If  you  take  these  measures  now 
before  Congress,  and  which  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  labor,  and  consider  them 
from  the  standpoint  of  any  normal 
volume  of  traffic  and  operating  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  country,  say  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  period  from  1923  to 
1928,  the  total  cost  of  all  those 
measures  will  exceed  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  a  year. 

“Railway  management  possesses 
no  magic  wand  by  which  they  can 
wave  a  billion  dollars  a  year  into 
the  treasury,  without  increasing 
freight  rates  and  passenger  rates. 
The  cost  of  operating  these  rail¬ 
roads.  in  the  last  analysis,  must 
come  from  their  service  charges. 
There  is  no  other  income  available. 

“There  is  a  popular  idea  that 
these  proposals  are  limited  to  rail¬ 
roads.  and  that  is  just  too  bad.  and 
the  railroads  will  have  to  struggle 
under  it  as  they  have  done  in  the 
past.  Today  that  is  relatively  true; 
but  those  proposals,  if  adopted  for 
the  railroads  will,  of  necessity,  as 
Mr.  Eastman  predicts,  extend  to 
other  forms  of  transportation.  La¬ 
bor  will  not  stop  with  a  single  trans¬ 
portation  agency.  And  eventually 
it  will  be  extended  to  the  others, 
and  finally  passed  to  industry  gen¬ 
erally  throughout  the  country. 

“This  is  your  interest,  because 
you  will  want  to  know  who  is  going 
to  pay  it,  and  it  will  land  first  of  all 
on  the  distribution  in  this  country, 
and  finally  back  to  those  who  con- 
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sume  the  goods  and  use  the  services, 
and  who  pay  the  cost  of  producing. 

“What  we  need  in  this  country, 
and  what  we  are  asking  for  today, 
is  a  national  transportation  policy 
that  will  provide  a  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  consumers;  one  that  will 
take  each  form  of  transportation 
allocated  to  the  field  where  it  can  do 
the  best  job,  make  it  do  a  complete 
job  in  that  field,  make  it  be  self- 
supporting  in  the  greatest  possible 
degree,  and  give  to  it  a  fair  meas¬ 
ure  of  governmental  regulation  and 
supervision  in  such  measure  as  is 
necessary  to  insure  the  public  that 
the  job  will  be  well  done,  and  that 
it  will  be  done  at  the  lowest  permis¬ 
sible  cost.  And  we  won’t  have  that 
until  we  supplant  sound  business 
consideration  and  transportation 
economics  for  political  expediency, 
and  what  I  say  in  regard  to  that  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  transport  agencies,  and 
not  to  railroads  alone. 

Need  for  Coordination 

“So  to  an  organization  such  as 
yours,  your  primary  interest,  after 
all.  is  to  protect  your  interest,  with 
a  definite  realization  that  if  enacted, 
and  if  these  charges  are  passed  to 
transport  agencies,  they  must  in 
turn  be  met  by  you  and  your  cus¬ 
tomers.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
time  is  here  when  this  organization 
might  give  constructive  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  laws  that  are  likely  to  be 
written  upon  the  statute  books,  and 
w'hich  involve  material  increases  in 
your  costs  for  doing  business. 

“  ...  To  the  shipper,  coordinated 
transportation  service  means  a  com¬ 
pleted  service.  It  may  involve  rail 
and  truck,  or  rail  and  water,  or  rail, 
water  and  truck.  In  this  the  shipper 
is  not  interested.  What  he  desires 
is  to  deal  with  a  single  agency  which 
will  insure  him  speedy  and  safe  and 
dependable  service  for  his  traffic 
from  here  to  there,  and  from  there 
to  everywhere  else. 

“.  .  .  All  have  a  place  in  any 
sound  scheme  for  a  national  trans¬ 
port  service  in  this  country ;  air 
transport  supreme  where  speed  is 
the  essential;  the  motor  supreme  in 
local  distribution  in  the  field  of 
short-haul  and  high  terminal  costs. 
But  up  to  date,  these  newer  forms 
of  transport  are  not  yet  self-sup¬ 
porting,  and  we  have  not  yet  ap¬ 
plied  to  them  a  governmental  super¬ 
vision  comparable  with  that  under 
which  the  railroads  operate  today. 

“Of  course,  there  is  some  control 
of  these  transport  agencies  through 
State  regulatory  bodies.  In  the  re¬ 


cent  months.  Code  control  has  in 
some  degree  been  put  into  eff^. 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  how  effective  it  can  be,  and 
whether  or  not  it  will  meet  the  re- 
cpiirements  of  the  shipping  and  trav¬ 
eling  public. 

“Mr.  Eastman’s  view  is  that  it  is 
not  what  is  needed.  Speaking  be¬ 
fore  the  American  Trucking  Asso¬ 
ciation  recently  in  Chicago,  he  took 
this  position:  He  said,  ‘Let  us  get 
to  the  meat  of  the  matter,  then,  and 
consider  what  form  public  regula¬ 
tion  should  take,  and  how  far  it 
should  go.  Self -regulation,  so-called, 
by  Code,  is  the  answer  some  of  you 
will  give.  If  that  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  trucks,  why  not  for  the  rail¬ 
roads.  Let  us  be  fair  about  it.  To 
have  self -regulation  all  along  the 
line,  alxindon  the  Inter-State  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  and  leave  every 
form  of  transportation  to  its  own 
devices,  is  something  which  I  am 
sure  you  do  not  want.’ 

“In  connection  with  the  coordin¬ 
ation  of  transport  services  in  this 
country,  the  extent  to  which  govern¬ 
ment  shall  participate  in  supervision 
and  regulation  of  all  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation  service,  is  a  question 
which  is  still  to  be  determined.  That 
you  are  interested  in  the  character 
of  the  service  is  conceded,  I  think, 
by  all  of  the  transport  agencies. 
You  want  a  service  which  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  free  flow  of  trade  and 
commerce  in  this  country,  and  will 
make  for  an  efficient  and  economical 
distribution  of  the  products  of  in¬ 
dustry.’’ 

Railroad  Rate  Increase  ‘ 

Pointing  out  that  railroads  have 
'come  in  for  general  criticism,  espec¬ 
ially  with  regard  to  their  efforts  to 
increase  freight  rates  during  a  per- 
iotl  of  restricted  business  activity, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  justified  this  on  the 
grounds  that  “the  railroads  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  reduced  rates  as 
early  as  other  industries.  You  will 
recall  that  we  were  asked  to  main¬ 
tain  our  w'ages  and  employment  and 
we  did  so.  It  was  not  until  1931 
that  we  had  what  was  known  as  a 
‘temporary’  10%  wage  reduction. 

“.  .  .  You  recall  that  as  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  program  of  National 
Recovery,  we  were  compelled  to  re¬ 
store  the  temporary  10%  reduction 
beginning  July  1st,  1934. 

“.  .  .  That  adds  160  millions  an¬ 
nually  to  the  railroads’  payrolls.  As 
a  result  of  Codes  applied  under  the 
National  Recovery  Act  to  other  in¬ 
dustries,  we  find  ourselves  now  with 
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increased  cost  of  fuels,  materials 
and  supplies  aggregating  about  140 
millions  annually. 

Need  for  Increase 

,  Those  increases  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  something  that  railroad  man¬ 
agement  can  lay  aside  for  future 
consideration.  It  is  being  dispersed 
now  in  cash  and  that  is  why  we  are 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  today  with  a  request 
for  permission  to  apply  moderate 
increases  in  freight  rates  and 
charges.  Frequently,  it  is  said  that 
railroads  should  have  gotten  their 
relief  through  further  reductions  in 
expenses  and  those  who  say  that,  I 


think,  forget  what  has  actually  hap¬ 
pened  since  1929.  Our  traffic  has 
declined  a  little  more  than  50%  and. 
our  expenses  have  declined  a  little 
more  than  50%. 

“.  .  .  Again  I  think  we  want  to 
remember  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  all  the  operating  costs  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  lie  in  two  items — wages  and 
taxes.  These  are  items  which  are 
shown  in  the  control  of  railroad 
management.  .  .  .  Certainly  we  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  reduce  wages; 
we  have  just  been  compelled  to  in¬ 
crease  them. 

“So,  you  can  well  see  that  more 
than  two-thirds  of  our  railroad  op¬ 
erating  expenses  are  in  a  frozen 
item.” 


The  Future  of  Highway  Transportation 


Recognizing  the  need  of  some 
type  of  regulation  for  the  trucking 
industry  and  relating  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  formulating  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  Code,  John  \V.  Ghent, 
Secretary  and  General  Manager  of 
the  Consolidated  Motor  Lines, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  stated  that  “Who 
could  deny  that  this  new  agent  of 
transportation  needed  some  regula¬ 
tion?  Perhaps  it  might  lessen  so- 
called  ‘cut-throat  competition’. 
Therefore,  our  support  was  pledged 
and  with  much  enthusiasm  we  de¬ 
cided  to  bend  our  efforts  toward 
this  new  program. 

Code  Making 

“.  .  .  Code  after  Code  was  sub¬ 
mitted.  Days,  w'eeks  and  months 
were  consumed  in  an  attempt  to  set* 
uj)  a  Code  which  would  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  all  interested.  What  the 
North  wanted  was  not  adaptable  or 
reasonable  for  the  South.  The  East 
questioned  the  demands  of  the 
West.  However,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  industry  needed  standard¬ 
ization  and  business  men  like  to 
make  their  own  laws.  If  regulation 
was  inevitable,  why  not  grasp  this 
opportunity  to  set  up  a  definite, 
workable  program  which  might  re¬ 
place  the  need  of  supervision  under 
a  government  agency. 

“.  .  .  A  permanent  code  was  set 
up  for  the  industry.  It  dealt  chiefly 
with  wages,  hours  of  labor,  w’orking 
conditions  and  fair-practice  meth¬ 
ods.  Section  7-a,  common  to  all 
Codes,  brought  the  employer  and 
the  employee  nearer  together.  It 
presented  an  opportunity  whereby 


outstanding  differences  were  brought 
to  the  front  so  that  they  could  l>e 
adjusted  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
all  concerned.  Enforcement  of  the 
trucking  code  now  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  operators.  They  must  do  the 
policing.  Their  efforts  and  diligence 
are  needed  if  favorable  results  are 
to  be  obtained. 

Code  Operation 

“Despite  the  fact  that  numerous 
obstacles  had  been  thrown  into  the 
way  of  smooth  operation  of  the 
Code,  l)eneficial  results  have  been 
effected.  But  if  we  are  to  enjoy 
further  benefits  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  entire  industry  to  adhere  to 
its  principles.  Honest  support  must 
be  given  to  our  Code  if  we  hope  to 
make  this  attempt  at  Self-Regula¬ 
tion  profitable  to  all.  The  industry 
must  display  a  spirit  of  cooperation, 
coordination.  It  must  display  a  spir¬ 
it  of  giving  rather  than  getting.  The 
question  of  final  success  is  debatable. 
However,  as  we  look  back  and 
study  the  developments  of  other 
transportation  agencies,  we  find  that 
self-regulation  helped  but  little. 

“The  sphere  of  the  motor  truck 
has  long  been  a  perplexing  question. 
Back  in  1920  we  thought  that  150 
miles  was  a  good  day’s  work  for  a 
truck,  as  trucks  were  equipped  with 
solid  tires  and  motors  geared  to  12 
and  15  miles  per  hour  which  were 
built  for  power  and  not  speed.  The 
motor  truck  of  today,  due  to  zeal¬ 
ous  efforts  of  the  various  manufac¬ 
turers,  can  be  handled  as  easily  as  a 
touring  car.  Pneumatic  tires,  geared 
to  40  miles  per  hour,  better  brakes, 


improved  highways,  make  it  possible 
for  the  motor  truck  to  operate  prof¬ 
itably  up  to  500  miles  and  with  a 
balanced  movement  with  connecting 
carriers  up  to  1,000  miles. 

Motor  Truck  Taxation 

“There  has  been  much  talk  of  the 
‘unregulated’  highway  carriers.  It 
has  been  charged  that  the  commer¬ 
cial  vehicles  do  not  pay  their  fair 
share  of  taxes  and  that  they  destroy 
the  roadways.  No  impartial  facts, 
developed  by  economists  and  engi¬ 
neers,  will  substantiate  those  charg¬ 
es.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that 
public  opinion,  and  even  judicial 
opinion,  has  been  swayed  by  the 
repetition  of  gross  mis-statements. 
Competitors  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
attempt  to  discredit  the  findings  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government, 
setting  up  against  such  impartial 
data  studies  made  by  so-called  high¬ 
way  engineers  in  their  own  employ. 

“Yet  at  the  very  time  when  we 
are  engaged  in  a  sweeping  effort  to 
put  into  effect  a  ‘New  Deal’  and  set 
other  parts  of  our  National  home  in 
order,  the  motor  tax  structure  on 
which  highway  transport  de])ends 
has  become  so  top-heavy  and  so 
filled  with  injustice  that  it  is  show¬ 
ing  definite  and  alarming  signs  of 
breaking  down. 

“In  a  word,  our  motor  transpor¬ 
tation  system  is  singled  out  for  bur¬ 
densome  tax  levies  not  only  by  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  but 
by  hundreds  of  communities  as 
well.  No  other  single  class  of  our 
citizens  is  subjected  to  such  bur¬ 
densome  and  discriminatory  tax¬ 
ation. 

“The  evils  in  our  motor  truck  tax 
structure  developed  largely  from 
the  fact  that  until  recently  the  users 
of  highways  and  city  streets  have 
never  acted  as  a  unit  to  protect  this 
form  of  transportation.  This  weak¬ 
ness  is,  fortunately,  being  sur¬ 
mounted  through  the  organization 
of  automotive  transportation  asso¬ 
ciations  that  have  a  vital  interest  in 
safeguarding  highway  transport. 

“.  .  .  Highway  transportation  is 
composed  of  the  efforts  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  individuals  who  have  de¬ 
veloped  their  businesses  to  meet 
modern  commercial  needs  and  in 
accordance  with  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  Trucking  is  a  manifestation 
of  that  spirit  of  individualism  which 
has  characterized  the  growth  and 
development  of  this  nation.  We  do 
not,  however,  for  one  instant,  main¬ 
tain  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  go 
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our  own  way  without  some  degree 
of  regulation.  We  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  HI  the  development  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  realize  the  need  for  stabiliz¬ 
ation  of  rates  and  practices  and  for 
that  reason  the  Code  of  Fair  Com¬ 
petition  was  eml)raced  as  in  instru¬ 
ment  to  bring  about  more  stabilized 
conditions. 

“.  .  .  Since  trucking  is  a  necessity 
for  business,  any  attempt  to  stamp 
it  out  will  be  an  attempt  to  thwart 
progress.  If  common  carriers  are 
driven  out  of  existence,  contract 
carriers  will  spring  up;  and  if  the 
latter  are  deprived  of  the  highways, 
private  carriers  will  take  their  place. 

I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that 
any  fair-minded  person  believes  that 
trucks  can  be  eliminated  from  the 
transportation  system  of  the  coun- 

“We  must  visualize  automotive 
trans|X)rtation  as  a  unit  and  view 
that  unit  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
system. 

Department  Store  Interest 

“.  .  .  Retail  merchants  of  this 
country  should  scrutinize  carefully 
all  legislative  proposals  dealing  with 
the  commercial  use  of  the  highways. 
Few  of  these  merchants  now  seem 
to  realize  that  the  wholesale  attack 
being  made  upon  commercial  high¬ 
way  users  is  an  indirect  attack  upon 
their  own  retail  operations.  Until 
merchants  consider  the  almost  revo¬ 
lutionary  effect  the  commercial  use 
of  our  highways  has  had  upon  their 
own  business,  they  are  inclined  to 
regard  these  legislative  attacks  mere¬ 
ly  as  a  private  fight  between  the 
railroads  and  the  motor  interests. 

“.  .  .  The  department  store  oper¬ 
ator  in  the  large  city,  especially,  is 
vitally  concerned  in  keeping  the 
highways  open  to  his  own  delivery 
trucks.  He  likewise  is  interested  in 
keeping  and  developing  further  the 
passenger  traffic  of  the  bus  lines. 
Both  buses  and  trucks  in  recent 
years  have  contributed  materially 
in  widening  the  trading  territory 
that  can  be  served  both  economically 
and  profitably. 

“The  small  town  merchant  should 
be  even  more  interested  for  no  other 
single  development  in  recent  years 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  merchandising  service 
as  the  convenient  and  comparatively 
inexpensive  commercial  truck  ser¬ 
vice.  This  class  of  merchant  has 
found  to  an  increasing  degree  that 
through  frequent  and  convenient 
trucking  service  from  jobbing  cent- 
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ers,  his  business  can  be  operated 
more  satisfactorily  and  his  custom¬ 
ers’  demands  can  be  met  with  a 
much  smaller  inventory.  In  these 
days,  slow  moving  merchandise  in¬ 
ventories  are  not  only  expensive  but 
tricky. 

“If  commercial  trucks  are  to  be 
taxed  out  of  existence,  or  are  to  be 
.so  hedged  with  restrictions  as  to 
make  their  operation  unprofitalde, 
the  retailers  of  this  country  will  be 
among  the  worst  sufferers.  Their 
customers  will  be  next  in  line. 

Wise  Legislation  Welcomed 

“.  .  .  I  believe  that  code  regula¬ 
tion  in  some  form  or  other  is  here 
to  stay.  It  is  within  the  province 
of  Congress,  however,  to  dictate 
how  and  by  what  means  industry 
shall  be  regulated.  If,  in  the  wisdom 
of  Congress,  it  is  decided  to  deprive 
the  trucking  industry  of  code  regu¬ 
lation  and  to  place  it  under  Federal 
control,  it  is  our  hope  that  such  reg¬ 
ulation  will  be  drafted  in  a  manner 
to  benefit  the  industry  rather  than 
to  destroy  it;  that  such  regulation 
will  not  have  as  its  sole  purpose  the 
benefitting  of  other  forms  of  trans- 
]>ortation. 

“We  cannot  invent  restriction  for 
the  benefit  of  railroads.  We  can 
only  apply  such  regulations  and 
assess  such  taxes  as  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  if  there  were  no  railroads  and 
let  the  effect  be  what  it  may. 

“No  regulation  laws  should  be 
considered  which  would  endanger 
the  flexibility  of  the  truck.  No  laws 
should  be  considered  which  would 
favor  any  competitive  agency  to  the 
detriment  of  the  truck.  Better,  less 
restriction  for  the  competitive  agen¬ 
cies  rather  than  drastic,  unnecessary 
or  burdensome  restrictions  for  the 
truck. 

“State  regulation  has  proven  itself 
l)rofitable  tliroughout  the  country 
and  although  we  dislike  restraining 
orders,  oftentime  they  prove  to  be 
very  beneficial.  Why  should  a  mo¬ 
tor  truck  carrier  object  to  a  certif¬ 
icate  of  convenience,  proof  of  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility,  adequate  insur¬ 
ance  and  prescribed  routes?  These 
items  are  important  when  we  dis¬ 
cuss  transportation  regulation.  Cer¬ 
tificated  motor  truck  federal  regula¬ 
tion  should  bring  to  every  carrier 
the  assurance  that  his  investment 
would  be  protected  as  long  as  he 
serves  the  public  satisfactorily.  It 
should  prevent  duplication  of  effort 
— standardize  accounting  methods — 
establish  fixed  routes — give  thought 
to  uniformity  of  State  Laws  which 


will  not  conflict  with  or  hinder  the 
(operation  of  trucks  in  inter  estate 
movements — establish  a  cost  form¬ 
ula. 

“I  believe  that  a  special  commis¬ 
sion  should  be  appointed  under  Fed¬ 
eral  Coordinator  Eastman  to  pre¬ 
scribe  and  enforce  Motor  Truck 
Laws,  this  commission  to  be  a  per¬ 
manent  one. 

“I  believe  the  final  solution  for  all 
forms  of  transportation,  including 
the  truck,  is  Federal  Regulation. 
Regulate  all  Transportation  Sys¬ 
tems.  Why  should  one  particular 
system  be  favored?  Set  them  up  on 
an  equitable  basis  and  let  the  Public 
decide  which  one  is  the  more  econ¬ 
omical  and  efficient.  Every  respon¬ 
sible  transportation  agency  should 
be  permitted  to  concur  in  the  thru 
rates  of  any  comijetitor! 

“It  is  a  big  job,  a  long  time  in  the 
•jffing,  and  only  this  great  country 
(jf  ours  can  set  up  and  effectuate 
rules  and  regulations  which  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  carriers  as  well 
as  the  public. 

Rate  Regulation 

“If  regulation,  how  will  rates  be 
l^romulgated  ?  An  agent  selling 
motor  truck  service,  when  quoting  a 
rate,  first  of  all  is  interested  in 
‘How  much  can  I  get  on  the 
truck?’  Cubic  displacement  is  the 
major  item.  ‘Can  I  load  7-j4  ton  on 
a  7-j/2  ton  truck?’ 

“Transportation  rates  should  be 
based  on  cost  and  service  rendered, 
not  competition.  Is  it  fair  to  set  a 
truck  rate  at  50  a  cwt.  simply  be¬ 
cause  a  competitive  agency  charges 
50c  a  cwt.  when  a  40c  rate  for  the 
truck  would  show  a  reasonable 
profit?  Also  is  it  good  business  for 
the  truck  to  handle  freight  at  50c 
a  cwt.  merely  to  meet  the  rate  of  a 
competitive  agency  when  their  costs 
are  50c  cwt?  We  might  say  ‘What 
Price  Glory?’ 

“They  should  be  compensatory 
and  the  rates  of  other  transporta¬ 
tion  agencies  should  be  disregarded. 
Cost  jjer  ton  per  mile  should  be  the 
yardstick  for  establishing  rates. 
Rates  should  be  assessed  for  ser¬ 
vices  from  the  shippers’  platform  to 
the  customer’s  sidewalk  or  receiving 
])latform.  Extra  service  such  as  cel¬ 
lar  or  loft  delivery  and  unnecessary 
waiting  time  should  be  added  to  the 
jjer  ton  mile  cost.  In  the  final  analy¬ 
sis  a  motor  truck  rate  should  be  bas¬ 
ed  on  a  legitimate  profit  over  and 
above  a  legitimate  cost,  whether  it 
be  higher  or  lower  than  its  competi¬ 
tors. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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“In  conclusion,  let  us  be  fair  to 
the  Motor  Truck.  Like  all  new  in¬ 
dustries,  it  has  suffered  from  grow¬ 
ing  pains.  From  its  inception  it  has 
withstood  drastic  criticisms.  The 
demon  of  the  highway — it  was  said 
it  would  not  survive.  There  was  no 
need  for  it.  However,  it  has  proved 
its  worth  and  with  the  policy  of 
hand-to-mouth  buying,  elimination 
of  warehouses,  smaller  inventories, 
it  brought  the  buyer  to  the  front 
door  of  the  supplied.  It  has  vigor¬ 
ously  stood  its  ground.  The  Motor 


“The  traffic  manager’s  principal 
job  for  1935,”  declared  John  Guern¬ 
sey,  Editor  of  Retail  Ledger,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  “is  to  sell  himself  to 
his  store  head. 

“It  isn’t  an  easy  job,  because  of 
the  technical  nature  of  the  traffic 
man’s  work.  Store  heads  who  are 
big  enough  to  have  planned  a  great 
social  security  program  such  as  that 
worked  out  and  unanimously  en¬ 
dorsed  at  the  NRDGA  convention 
are  likely  to  be  a  little  annoyed  by 
an  involved  explanation  of  tariffs, 
routings  and  freight  classifications. 
But  they  are  quick  to  grasp  what 
the  traffic  man  is  talking  about  when 
the  results  are  translated  into  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  of  expense  or  savings 
to  that  particular  store. 

Variation  of  Duties 

“One  great  handicap  of  traffic 
men,  in  winning  the  recognition  they 
deserve,  is  that  they  are  split  into 
four  groups  or  gradations.  The  four 
groups  or  gradations  of  traffic  men 
are:  (1)  traffic  managers  exclusive¬ 
ly;  (2)  traffic  and  marking  room 
managers;  (3)  traffic,  marking  and 
delivery  managers;  and  (4)  traffic 
managers  incidentally  and  store  sup¬ 
erintendents  primarily.  Yet  the  work 
of  traffic  management  alone,  in  any 
store  with  a  volume  of  as  much  as 
$4,000,000  at  any  distance  from 
market,  is  a  full-time  job.  It  is 
equally  difficult  in  a  smaller  store 
because  the  work  of  keeping  up  with 
tariff  changes  from  week  to  week, 
requires  constant  study  and  expert 
knowledge.  But  there  is  a  limit,  be¬ 
low  which  a  store’s  transportation 
bills  do  not  warrant  the  constant 
vigil  of  a  traffic  manager,  and  that 
is  why  his  duties  often  must  be  com- 
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Truck  Industry  is  no  longer  an  in¬ 
fant — it  has  fully  gfrown.  It  has 
revolutionized  distribution,  lessened 
the  distance  between  the  country¬ 
side  to  the  city. 

“The  Motor  Truck  is  here  to 
stay !  It  is  second  only  to  the  fore¬ 
most  agency  of  transportation — The 
Railroads.  Stabilization  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  enhance  the  value  of 
this  giant  industry. 

“You  cannot  long  operate  your 
business  profitably  without  ‘Motor 
Transportation.’  ” 


bined  with  others  that  will  justify 
keeping  a  good  man  on  the  job. 

Department  Showing  Buried 

“Another  reason  why  stores  do 
not  properly  appreciate  their  traffic 
managers  is  that  they  head  up  in 
different  stores  to  different  chief  ex¬ 
ecutives,  so  do  not  become  a  recog¬ 
nized  part  of  any  major  executive 
group.  A  check  shows  that  about  45 
percent  are  responsible  to  the  store 
manager,  45  percent  to  the  control¬ 
ler,  and  the  balance  about  equally 
to  the  merchandise  manager  and  the 
store  head. 

“One  result  is  that  store  mana¬ 
gers  and  controller  unconsciously 
bury  the  good  work  of  their  traffic 
managers  in  the  general  showing  of 
their  respective  groups,  seldom 
thinking  to  point  out  to  the  store 


“.  .  .  The  data  that  we  have  on 
file  on  many  large  department  stores 
does  not  reveal  any  alarming  num¬ 
ber  of  serious  accidents  in  the  de¬ 
partments  that  you  men  represent” 
said  Frank  E.  Morris,  Assist¬ 
ant  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Liberty 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

“We  have  but  very  few  accidents 
in  the  marking  department.  The 
marking  machines  constitute  but 
very  little  hazard  and  only  infre¬ 
quently  do  we  get  a  pin  scratch  or 
a  pin  puncture.  Pin  scratches  to 
customers,  however,  is  another 
story. 

“In  the  receiving  department 


head  the  nature  and  results  of  the 
traffic  work.  Yet  throughout  indus¬ 
try,  except  the  retail  field,  the  traf¬ 
fic  manager  is  an  important  official 
whose  work  is  recognized  and  often 
highly  rewarded.  These  high-pow¬ 
ered  traffic  men  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  field  frequently  are  working  di¬ 
rectly  against  the  interests  of  retail¬ 
ers,  and  strive  to  load  as  much  of 
the  transportation  burden  onto  con¬ 
sumer  goods  as  possible.  That  is  all 
the  more  reason  why  retailers  should 
encourage  and  support  the  technic 
of  traffic  management  in  the  con¬ 
sumer-goods  field,  else  finally  they 
will  be  carrying  not  only  all  the  traf¬ 
fic  will  bear  but  all  the  traffic. 

Measuring  Importance 

“The  most  valuable  service  that 
can  be  performed  by  Manager 
Mongeon  and  the  Traffic  Group,  for 
their  own  good  and  the  stores’,  is 
to  develop  yardsticks  by  which  to 
measure  the  value  and  effectiveness 
of  the  traffic  job  in  each  store,  in 
terms  that  unit  interest  the  store 
head.  Such  yardsticks  should  k 
positive  in  measure,  should  be  com¬ 
parable  as  between  stores,  should  be 
as  easily  read  as  a  speedometer.  By 
working  with  the  store  managers 
and  controllers,  a  standard  form  can 
be  devised  and  results  exchanged. 
That  will  get  store  heads  to  talking 
and  bragging  about  their  store’s  bet¬ 
ter  showing  than  another’s,  will 
cause  them  to  realize  how  much  of 
the  store’s  money  the  traffic  mana¬ 
ger  spends  or  influences,  and  there- 
l)y  will  arouse  them  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  job.  After  that  it  is  up 
to  the  traffic  manager.” 


strains,  cuts  and  splinters  are  of 
course  the  main  hazards  to  watch 
out  for.  Given  two  men  whose  job 
is  to  handle  cases  of  merchandise,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  husky  robust  type 
is  less  likely  to  strain  himself  than 
is  the  man  weighing  about  150 
pounds.  Some  times  in  a  rush  or  be¬ 
cause  it  is  only  natural  to  not  ask 
for  help,  an  employee  will  attempt 
to  handle  a  case  by  himself  when 
there  should  be  two  men  on  the  job. 

“Cuts  can  be  looked  for  in  un¬ 
packing  glassware — as  we  all  know 
— and  with  proper  warning  on  the 
part  of  the  supervisor  and  with  or¬ 
dinary  care  on  the  part  of  the  em¬ 
ployee  these  can  be  avoided. 
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“Splinters  in  the  hand  from  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  cases  and  crates 
are  dangerous  because  they  appear 
to  be  so  insignificant.  Every  now 
and  then  we  get  a  report  of  an  in¬ 
fection  case  from  splinters  because 
the  employee  did  not  want  to  take 
the  troul)le  to  go  to  the  first  aid 
room  for  treatment.  Infection  germs 
are  everywhere — even  in  a  nice 
clean  de])artment  store — ^and  your 
job  is  to  make  certain  that  all  punc¬ 
ture  wounds,  scratches,  and  cuts  are 
treated  at  once  by  your  nurse.  Our 
most  serious  infection  cases  are 
those  that  develop  over  Sunday  and 
on  Monday  the  employee  does  not 
show  up  for  work  because  he  has  a 
sore  arm  or  because  he  is  not  feel¬ 
ing  well. 

“In  the  stockroom,  accidents  are 
few  and  far  between.  In  a  business 
such  as  yours  where  the  movement 
of  merchandise  must  he  expedited  as 
much  as  possible,  good  housekeep¬ 
ing  is  almost  a  necessity  and  mer¬ 
chandise  must  be  piled  so  as  to  he 
accessible.  The  stockroom  hazards 
are  not  as  heavy  as  in  an  industrial 
plant  where  heavy  slow  moving 
material  may  he  accumulated  over 
a  period  of  months  and  jiiled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  present  a  serious 
hazard. 

“When  it  is  necessary  to  move 
hand  trucks  throughout  the  store 
during  shopping  hours,  we  have  the 
ever  present  hazard  of  bumping  in¬ 
to  customers  or  having  them  get 
their  feet  under  the  truck  wheels. 
Aside  from  the  possibility  of  strains 
in  moving  the  truck  and  the  limited 
hazards  on  truck  escalators,  there  is 
ver\'  little  exposure  to  accidents  to 
the  employees  themselves. 

Constant  Follow-Up 

“But  because  the  accident  score 
sheet  for  your  store  does  not  show' 
many  charged  up  to  your  particular 
department,  do  not  think  for  a 
moment  that  you  can  relax  in  your 
safety  supervision  for  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  a  serious  accident  to  an  em¬ 
ployee  are  always  present  unless  you 
and  he  are  constantly  alert. 

.  .  It  is  only  by  constant  follow 
up  work  on  your  part  that  you  will 
be  able  to  get  the  employees  in  your 
charge  to  take  care.  Every  training 
class  in  a  store  should  teach  care¬ 
ful  ways  of  working.  If  every  new 
employee  were  made  safety  minded 
by  such  a  training  class,  we  would 
not  only  have  fewer  personal  injur¬ 
ies  among  the  employees  but  they 
would  also  be  quick  to  see  customer 
hazards  and — if  properly  trained — 
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they  will  rejwrt  those  at  once  to  the 
supervisor. 

“Your  store  management  wants 
to  save  money  in  every  way  possible 
and  one  very  good  way  is  to  reduce 
the  insurance  overhead.  The  insur¬ 
ance  cost  depends  on  the  accident 
cost.  It  has  been  ably  demonstrated 


that  the  cost  ‘of  an  accident  is  not 
measured  alone  by  the  amount  of 
money  spent  by  your  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  but  that,  in  fact,  the  indirect 
cost  of  any  accident  exceeds  at 
least  four  times  the  amount  of 
money  expended  by  the  insurance 
carrier.” 


Reducing  Stock  Shortage! 


Comment  on  the  fact  that  laxity 
in  handling  customers’  returns,  ex¬ 
changes  and  refunds  contributes 
greatly  to  stock  shortages,  Arthur 
Braverman  of  Gimliel  Brothers, 
Xew  York  City,  went  on  to  say; 
“When  one  considers  that  from 
10%  to  20%  (in  some  departments  ) 
of  merchandise  sold  is  returned  by 
customers,  the  handling  of  these  re¬ 
turns  requires  careful  consideration. 

“How  can  the  Receiving  Depart¬ 
ment  lielp  to  eliminate  shortages 
from  this  cause? 

“1.  By  marking  the  merchandise  at 
the  same  price  at  which  the  custom¬ 
ers  credits  were  passed.  2.  By  re- 
])lacing  soiled,  mutilated  and  illegi¬ 
bly  written  tickets  with  new  ones. 
3.  By  making  sure  that  all  custom¬ 
ers  returns  are  marked  before  the 
merchandise  is  returned  to  stock. 

“Let  us  review  the  three  ways  in 
which  customers  returns  and  ex¬ 
changes  come  into  the  store. 

“1.  At  the  customer’s  retpiest  mer¬ 
chandise  is  called  for  by  our  deliverv- 
and  brought  back  to  the  store.  2. 
'Pile  customer  returns  merchandise 
by  Parcel  Post  or  Express.  3.  The 
customer  returns  merchandise  to  the 
store  herself. 

“In  the  larger  stores  returns  pick¬ 
ed  up  Ijy  the  delivery  and  Express 
and  Parcel  Post  returns  are  sent  to 
a  delivery  credit  room.  Attached  to 
each  customer’s  ])ackage  is  a  call 
ticket  that  usually  lists  the  merchan¬ 
dise  that  the  package  contains.  The 
packages  are  opened  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  checked  against  the  call 
ticket  as  to  description  and  depart¬ 
ment  number.  The  call  ticket  is  then 
attached  to  the  merchandise  which 
is  segregated  as  to  departments. 

“During  the  morning,  credit 
clerks  of  the  various  departments 
visit  the  credit  rooms  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  signing  off  the  credits  as 
to  price,  departments,  etc.  so  that 
merchandise  can  be  returned  to 
stock.  At  this  point,  the  credit  clerk 
experiences  some  difficulty. 

“1.  Merchandise  may  be  returned 
with  salescheck  and  price  ticket  at¬ 


tached.  2.  Merchandise  may  be  re¬ 
turned  with  salescheck  and  no  price 
ticket  attached.  3.  Merchandise  may 
he  returned  with  price  ticket  attach¬ 
ed  and  no  salescheck.  4.  Merchan¬ 
dise  may  be  returned  without  price 
ticket  or  salescheck. 

“In  the  first  three  instances,  the 
credit  clerk  has  some  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  price  of  merchandise  re¬ 
turned  and  values  the  credit  slip  ac¬ 
cordingly.  In  the  fourth  instance,  he 
has  no  identification  of  the  price 
and  if  he  knows  his  merchandise  he 
prices  the  credit  slip  at  the  price  at 
which  the  merchandise  is  then  sell¬ 
ing.  Otherwise,  he  takes  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  credit  slip  to  his  de- 
l)artment  and  values  the  slip  there. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  tbe  price 
that  the  customer  paid. 

“The  credits  are  then  listed  on  a 
credit  tally  and  attached  thereto, 
sent  to  the  Retail  Accounts  office 
where  the  customers  accounts  are 
credited  or  refund  check  prepared 
as  per  credit  slips.  The  merchandise 
is  taken  to  the  department  and  put 
in  .stock. 

“Merchandise  brought  into  the 
store  by  the  customer  for  refund  or 
exchange  is  usually  taken  by  her  to 
the  department  in  which  it  was  pur¬ 
chased.  If  the  customer  wants  an 
exchange  she  is  interviewed  by  the 
Section  Manager  who  authorizes  the 
salesclerk  to  make  the  exchange. 
The  customer  may  or  may  not  have 
a  salescheck  or  the  merchandise  may 
or  may  not  have  an  identification  as 
to  price. 

“If  the  customer  wants  a  refund 
the  Section  Manager  O.K.’s  the 
salescheck  for  refund  or  if  no  sales¬ 
check  is  presented  he  inquires  in  the 
department  as  to  the  price  of  the 
merchandise  and  gives  the  custom¬ 
er  an  ‘authorization  for  refund’ 
slip,  sending  the  customer  to  the 
floor  service  desk.  The  clerk  at  the 
service  desk  accepts  the  merchandise 
and  authorization,  makes  out  a 
credit  slip  and  gives  the  customer 
the  cash  or  charge  refund  as  the 
case  may  be. 

“The  clerk  attaches  the  credit  slip 
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to  the  merchandise,  and  segregates 
the  merchandise  by  departments. 

“At  the  end  of  the  day  or  the 
following  morning  the  department 
credit  clerks  call  at  the  service  desk 
and  sign  off  the  credits.  Here  the 
credit  clerk  is  not  called  upon  to 
price  the  credit  slip  as  the  price  has 
been  inserted  by  the  clerk  at  the 
service  desk.  The  merchandise  may 
or  may  not  have  a  price  ticket  at¬ 
tached. 

“Here  again  the  credits  are  listed 
on  a  tally  and  sent  to  the  office. 
The  merchandise  is  taken  to  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Re-Marking  Shortages 

“Now,  what  problems  are  en¬ 
countered?  When  the  merchandise 
is  taken  to  the  department,  we  find 
that  a  good  deal  of  it  has  no  price 
tickets. 

“Where  the  merchandise  is  to  be 
remarked  the  buyer  or  assistant 
makes  out  a  remarking  authoriza¬ 
tion  slip,  showing  price,  season  and 
other  information  that  is  wanted  on 
the  price  ticket,  attaches  the  author¬ 
ization  to  the  merchandise  and  sends 
the  merchandise  to  the  marking 
room  for  tickets.  In  those  stores 
where  the  selling  departments  do 
their  own  remarking,  the  buyer 
calls  for  as  many  tickets  as  needed 
and  remarks  the  merchandise  her¬ 
self.  The  marking  room  has  no 
other  alternative  than  to  mark  the 
merchandise  as  shown  by  the  au¬ 
thorization  or  make  the  tickets  as 
requested  by  the  buyer. 

“When  the  remarking  authoriza¬ 
tions  are  made  out,  the  price  as 
shown  thereon  is  the  price  at  which 
the  merchandise  is  selling  in  stock 
at  that  time.  This  price  may  or  may 
not  be  the  one  at  which  the  credit 
was  signed  off.  If  the  price  is  low¬ 
er  than  that  shown  on  the  credit  a 
shortage  is  caused,  unless  a  mark¬ 
down  is  taken.  If  it  is  higher,  an 
overage  is  caused,  unless  a  markup 
has  been  taken.  As  the  markdowns 
greatly  exceed  the  markups  in  every 
department,  the  result  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure  is  a  net  shortage,  provided 
no  price  changes  have  been  taken. 

“At  this  time  of  the  year  when 
all  stores  are  reducing  merchandise 
for  clearance  and  the  price  of  the 
same  merchandise  may  be  reduced 
from  day  to  day,  the  shortages  caus¬ 
ed  by  this  procedure  are  material. 

“How  can  this  cause  of  shortage 
be  eliminated? 

“In  my  opinion  the  procedure  as 
outlined  below  will  tend  to  elimin¬ 
ate  this  cause. 


“Either  a  centralized  customers’ 
return  room  or  decentralized  returns 
rooms  may  be  established  so  that 
all  delivery  returns  with  call  tickets 
(credit  slips)  attached  can  be  sent 
to  these  locations. 

“In  signing  off  credits  on  mer¬ 
chandise  returns  with  price  tickets 
attached,  the  department  credit 
clerks  shall  make  sure  that  the  price 
listed  on  the  credit  is  the  same  as 
that  appearing  on  the  merchandise. 
In  those  cases  where  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  returned  without  a  price 
ticket  but  with  a  salescheck,  a  ‘re¬ 
marking  authorization’  slip  shall  be 
attached  to  the  merchandise  and  the 
jirice  as  shown  on  the  ‘remarking 
authorization’  shall  be  the  same  as 
that  on  the  salescheck  and  on  the 
credit.  This  merchandise  shall  be 
taken  to  the  selling  department  and 
compared  to  similar  merchandise  so 
that  the  proper  season  letter  and 
other  information  that  may  be  re¬ 
quired  on  the  price  ticket  may  be 
inserted  on  the  remarking  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  the  price  shown  by  the 
salescheck  verified. 

“If  the  merchandise  is  in  stock 
at  a  different  price  than  that  shown 
on  the  salescheck,  a  markdown  or 
markup  must  be  taken  to  bring  the 


merchandise  back  into  stock  at  the 
current  price.  Where  merchandise 
is  returned  with  neither  a  salescheck 
or  price  ticket,  the  credit  clerk  shall 
take  the  merchandise  to  the  selling 
department,  compare  it  with  similar 
merchandise  and  attach  to  the  return 
a  ‘remarking  authorization’  desig¬ 
nating  price,  season  letter  and  other 
information.  The  price  listed  on  the 
credit  slip  shall  be  the  same  price 
as  that  shown  on  the  ‘remarking 
authorization’. 

“The  credit  clerk  shall  list  on  a 
tally  all  returns  received.  The  credits 
shall  be  sent  to  the  office  as  authori¬ 
ty  for  them  to  credit  the  customer’s 
account  or  to  make  a  cash  refund. 

“Merchandise  brought  in  by  the 
customer  and  returned  through  the 
service  desk  shall  be  handled  in  a 
similar  manner  as  that  outlined 
above. 

“Before  merchandise  is  returned 
to  stock  the  credit  clerks  shall  send 
all  merchandise  with  mutilated,  soil¬ 
ed  and  illegibly  marked  tickets  and 
remarking  authorizations  to  the  re¬ 
marking  rooms  for  reticketing. 
Wherever  practicable,  it  is  advisable 
to  have  these  remarking  rooms  sit¬ 
uated  adjacent  to  the  credit  rooms.” 


Railroad  Collection  and  Delivery  Service 


Pointing  out  that  the  C.  &  D.  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Erie  Railroad  was  an 
established  success  and  that  in 
eleven  months  operation  there  had 
been  a  600%  increase  in  the  number 
of  shipments  handled  in  that  ser¬ 
vice,  W.  H.  Stadelman,  East¬ 
ern  Freight  Traffic  Manager  of  the 
Erie  Railroad,  declared  that: 

“Collection  and  Delivery,  or 
Store-Door  and  Pick-up,  Service 
was  primarily  established  to  im¬ 
prove  merchandise  handling,  to  meet 
highway  competition,  and  to  meet 
the  present-day  needs  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  public. 

“Another  reason  was  the  unregu¬ 
lated  and  unrestrained  competition 
then  and  now  existing  among  the 
so-called  ‘Over-the-road  Truckmen’ 
who  were  gradually  driving  out 
the  local  truckmen — creating  an  un¬ 
healthy  condition  from  your  stand¬ 
point.  as  well  as  ours,  on  account  of 
no  regularity  in  service  or  stability 
in  rates. 

“.  .  .  The  Erie  Railroad  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  first  in 
this  territory  to  inaugurate  Collec¬ 
tion  and  Delivery  Service.  Now’  we 
have  a  joint  tariff,  listing  the  fol¬ 


lowing  as  participating  carriers: 

Erie  Railroad,  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad, 
Central  Vermont  Railway,  Boston 
&  Maine  Railroad,  Grand  Tru^ 
Railroad,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail- 
w’ay,  Maine  Central  Railroad,  Nickel 
Plate  Road,  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  Canadian  National  Railway, 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  &  Shawmut  Railroad  and 
Pere  Marquette  Railway. 

“While  in  the  West  and  South¬ 
west,  such  lines  as  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  Louisville  & 
Nashville  and  others  have  arrang¬ 
ed  for  similar  operation. 

“Since  our  first  tariff  was  pub¬ 
lished,  several  important  changes 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made, 
such  as: 

1.  Reducing  the  minimum  rate 
from  35c  to  30c. 

2.  Elimination  of  the  25c  minimum 
charge  for  a  Collection  or  De¬ 
livery. 

3.  Addition  of  Rule  permitting  the 
Collection  or/and  Delivery  of 
shipments,  enjoying  certain  com¬ 
modity  rates. 
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4  Modification  of  the  restricted 
list,  jicrniitting  the  acceptance  of 
so-called  i)erishable  articles. 

5.  Supplementing  of  Tariff,  i^er- 
mitting  acceptance  of  Order- 
Notify  shipments. 

“Considerable  organized  opposi¬ 
tion  has  been  met  with,  such  as  in 
the  case  of  The  Motor  Truck  Club 
of  Massachusetts  versus  The  Bos¬ 
ton  &  Maine.  In  this  case.  Examin¬ 
er  Flynn  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  found  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  rates  and  charges,  inchid- 
ing  Store-door  Pick-up  and  Deliv¬ 
ery  Service,  were  not  unreasonable, 
unjustly  discriminatory,  or  unduly 
prejudicial,  and  complaint  was  dis¬ 
missed. 

“The  Commission,  as  a  body,  in 
answer  to  a  jjetition  for  suspension 
of  our  present  Tariff,  providing  for 
this  Service,  said.  ‘As  this  is  clearly 
an  experiment,  the  Commission  ex¬ 
pects  that  records  of  operation 
under  these  tariffs  will  be  kept  cur¬ 
rently  and  in  such  a  way  as  wi’’ 
show  clearly  the  results  of  this  Ser¬ 
vice’,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  heir 
an  exijeriment,  the  Commission  re 
fused  to  suspend. 

“.  .  .  Recently  I  learned  of  the 
contemplated  formation  of  a  large 
Tnicking  Combine  to  be  composed 
of  Urban  and  Interurban  Truck¬ 
ing  Companies  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  competing  with  and  com¬ 
bating  our  Service — again  indicative 
of  its  possibilities.” 

Success  and  Endorsement 

Referring  to  the  Federal  Coor¬ 
dinator’s  questionnaire  on  less  car¬ 
load  traffic,  Mr.  Stadelman  made  the 
point  that  60%  of  the  shippers  re¬ 
plied  stating  that  they  used  ‘‘over- 
the-road  trucks”  because  they  de¬ 
sired  pickup  and  delivery.  There¬ 
fore,  if  the  railroads  are  to  recap¬ 
ture  some  of  the  lost  tonnage,  they 
must  establish  C.  &  D.  service  on 
a  national  basis.  He  went  on  to  say 
that: 

This  service,  being  an  experi¬ 
ment,  its  operation  and  functions 
nave  been  closely  followed  from  the 
start — not  only  from  an  operating 
viewpoint,  but  from  the  shipper’s 
and  receiver’s  angle.  Many  users 
have  been  interviewed — their  criti- 
eisms  being  solicited — and  we  have 
about  concluded  that: 

1.  Pick-up  and  Delivery  Service 
has  been  a  success.  This  service  has 
us  to  regain  considerable 
traffic  aind  to  retain  traffic  that  might 
nave  been  diverted  to  other  means 
of  transportation,  and  we  feel  that 
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this  service  will  eventually  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  all  Railroads  if  they  expect 
to  continue  handling  L.C.L.  Traffic 
to  any  extent.  The  Shipping  Pub¬ 
lic  like  it  and  are  demanding  it  to 
an  ever  increasing  extent. 

”2.  That  this  is  a  Service  that  well 
informed  shippers  and  receivers 
want  and  need,  as  it  furnishes  a 
continuity  of  Service  from  shipper’s 
door  to  warehouse  of  Receiver — Al¬ 
though  we  still  maintain  that  it 
should  remain  optional  insofar  as 
the  Service  desired  is  concerned. 

“3.  That  eventually,  through  the 
centralization  of  operation  of  var- 
ions  districts,  through  one  Station 
or  Transfer  instead  of  througl^  sev¬ 
eral  Stations  in  each  Town  or  City 
as  now,  economies  and  service  both 
to  the  Shipper  and  Carrier  will  be 
had  and  will  be  far-reaching. 

‘‘4.  This  centralization  will  elim¬ 
inate  several  handlings  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  shipments,  and  as  a  conse- 
c|uence  will  result  in  decreased  loss 
and  damage,  ])ermit  of  more 


Speaking  of  the  large  economies 
that  have  been  effected  through  in¬ 
telligent  and  systematic  salvaging 
of  packing  in  which  manufacturer’s 
shipments  are  received,  for  reuse  in 
])acking  customers’  purchases,  J. 
Frank,  Receiving  Department,  R. 
H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  said: 

“The  past  few  years  have  directed 
the  attention  of  those  of  us  engaged 
in  the  management  branch  of  the 
Retail  Trade  to  the  rigid  necessity 
for  reducing  operating  costs.  In  the 
effort  to  bring  expenses  to  the  low¬ 
est  possible  minimum,  analysis 
showed  that  a  large  part  of  the  op¬ 
erating  costs  were  due  to  new  pack¬ 
ing  supplies  and  for  the  past  few 
years  our  energies  have  been  direct¬ 
ed  to  reducing  the  cost  of  packing 
materials. 

'‘In  this  connection  some  rather 
interesting  and  instructive  facts 
have  come  to  our  attention.  The  ac¬ 
cepted  principle  is  that  in  any  pack¬ 
ing  operation  the  objective  is  to  give 
the  maximum  protection  with  the 
minimum  material  and  that  once 
having  arrived  at  the  fixed  methods 
of  packing,  the  only  other  means 
of  reduction  of  costs  is  by  substi¬ 
tution  of  less  expensive  packing  ma¬ 
terials  which  will  serve  the  same 
purpose  and  give  the  same  amount 
of  protection.  Economies  along  this 
line  are  limited  by  the  standard  be- 


straight  destination  cars,  resulting 
in  shorter  time  enroute,  as  well  as 
the  transfer  or  interchange  of  mer¬ 
chandise  freight  by  truck  as  between 
carriers,  as  against  the  use  of  cars 
today — ^This  again  permitting  more 
straight  cars  and  more  expedited 
service. 

“This  centralization  may  mean  re¬ 
modeling  present  freight  house  and 
transfer  facilities  to  accommodate 
Motor  Equipment  as  well  as  box 
cars.  Generally  speaking,  trucks 
can  ])erform  short-haul  service  at  a 
profit  based  on  railroads  costs.  Rail¬ 
roads,  using  trucks  from  railhead 
and  break-bulk  points  to  Store-door 
and  from  origin  jxjint  to  their  re¬ 
ceiving  station,  can  materially  re¬ 
duce  overhead  of  the  cost  of  Ter¬ 
minal  Operation. 

“.  .  .  Collection  and  Delivery  Ser¬ 
vice  has  also  been  endorsed  by 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Traffic  As¬ 
sociations,  The  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York,  as  well  as  your 
own  Body.” 


low  which  the  quality  of  our  ma¬ 
terials  cannot  be  safely  reduced  to 
obtain  adequate  protection  against 
handling  and  so  in  order  to  bring 
about  further  cost  reductions,  we  di¬ 
rected  our  attention  to  the  reclama¬ 
tion  of  packing  materials  available 
in  the  Marking  Division  as  a  result 
of  receipts  of  shipments  from  out¬ 
side  vendors,  from  customers’  re¬ 
turns  and  salvaged  from  merchan¬ 
dise  stored  on  the  selling  floor. 

“Generally  speaking,  in  any  pack¬ 
ing  operation  the  materials  used  can 
be  divided  into  four  classes: 

1 —  Fastener  or  Sealing  Medium. 

2 —  Outside  Container  or  Wrap¬ 
per. 

3 —  Inside  Protector  usually  Fil¬ 
ler  or  Buffer. 

4 —  Stiffener. 

“For  purposes  of  salvaging  it  is 
important  to  analyze  the  types  of 
reclaimable  materials  which  fall  into 
each  of  the  above  classifications  and 
the  following  chart  gives  a  clear 
idea  of  the  types  of  materials  which 
can  be  applied  to  each  division. 

1 —  Fastener  or  Sealing  Medium: 
a.  Gummed  Tape;  b.  Cord  or  Rope; 
c.  Steel  Tape. 

2 —  Outside  Container  or  Wrap¬ 
per  :  a.  Wooden  Barrels ;  b.  Wooden 
Cases;  c.  Corrugated  Cartons;  d. 
Cardboard  Boxes  with  covers ;  e. 
Macy  Grey  Set-Up  Boxes;  f.  Suit 
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Boxes;  g.  Burlap. 

3 —  Filler  Materials:  a.  Excelsior; 
b.  Kraft  Paper;  c.  Newspaper 
(after  shredding) ;  d.  Shredded 
Paper  of  all  kinds;  e.  Excelsior 
Pads ;  f .  Tissue  or  Cellophane  Pap¬ 
er;  g.  Corrugated  Dividers. 

4 —  Stiffener:  a.  Chipboard;  b. 
Corrugated  Strips ;  c.  Corrugated 
Sleeves;  d.  Straw  Sleeves. 

“In  the  application  of  each  of 
these  materials  there  are  certain  per¬ 
tinent  facts  to  be  called  to  your  at¬ 
tention. 

Outside  Containers — Cases  and 
barrels  are  only  used  in  limited 
quantities  for  china,  groceries,  ex¬ 
ports  and  Returns  to  vendors.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  there  is  usually  an 
excess  of  these  two  articles  which 
can  be  sold  to  vendors.  A  rather 
interesting  point  comes  into  consid¬ 
eration  in  the  sale  of  these  cases.  In 
the  city,  fire  and  insurance  rulings 
state  that  only  a  limited  number  of 
empty  cases  can  be  stored  on  the 
premises  and  because  of  this,  it  has 
been  necessary'  to  have  several  ven¬ 
dors  who  call  every  third  or  fourth 
day  to  remove  these  cases. 

Economies  Effected 

“During  the  Spring  Season  of 
1934,  we  salvaged  for  our  own  use 
7,056  cases  and  sold  to  outside  ven¬ 
dors  an  additional  3,325  cases. 

“Corrugated  cartons  from  the 
smallest  up  to  2'  x  2'  x  2'  sizes  can 
be  used  in  most  packing  units.  Most 
of  our  cartons  are  used  by  our  bulk 
packers  for  the  larger  types  of 
orders.  Where  the  cartons  are  col¬ 
lapsible  and  exceed  the  advantag¬ 
eous  usable  sizes  they  are  sold  to 
outside  vendors. 

“There  are  several  important 
economies  effected  by  the  use  of  sal¬ 
vage  cartons:  1.  The  price  of  the 
original  carton  is  saved.  2.  Salvage 
cartons  are  usually  already  set  up 
and  when  used  in  packing  the  time 
consumed  by  the  packer  in  setting 
up  a  new  carton  is  saved  by  using 
salvage  cartons  and  over  a  long  per¬ 
iod  in  the  case  of  a  large  personnel 
this  can  materially  affect  the  unit 
cost. 

“The  actual  saving  from  the  use 
of  these  salvaged  cartons  is  rather 
staggering.  For  the  Spring  Season 
of  1934,  443,761  cartons  of  vary¬ 
ing  sizes  and  worth  were  salvaged 
and  used  in  our  packing  depart¬ 
ments,  to  effect  a  saving  of  about 
37%  of  the  total  savings. 

“Cardboard  Boxes  with  Covers 
are  generally  used  in  the  smaller  in¬ 


dividual  units  for  the  lighter  types 
of  merchandise  where  strength  is 
not  the  primary  factor.  This  type 
of  set-up  box  represents  almost  as 
great  a  saving  as  cartons  since  made 
by  hand  operations  and  consequent¬ 
ly  is  expensive.  It  has  all  sorts  of 
versatile  uses  to  which  it  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  and  entails  some  saving  in  the 
time  of  the  merchandise  checker. 

“In  addition  to  this,  Macy’s  has 
another  source  of  supply  which  is 
somewhat  its  own  individual  prob¬ 
lem,  the  Macy  Grey  Box.  This  is 
a  type  of  set-up  box  covered  with 
Macy  Grey  jiaper.  In  a  great  many 
cases,  vendors  have  agreed  to  ship 
their  merchandise  into  us  in  this 
type  of  box  which  on  receipt,  is 
salvaged  and  used. 

“This  type  of  box  has  several  ad¬ 
vantages:  1.  It  eliminates  the  criti¬ 
cism  frequently  heard  as  to  the  ap- 
])earance  resulting  from  the  use  of 
salvaged  boxes,  since  it  presents  a 
new  uniform  effect.  2.  Saves  a  sheet 
of  paper  if  found  necessary  to  use 
one  to  cover  original  container.  3. 
Standardizes  the  type  of  box  re¬ 
ceived.  4.  If  you  spend  money  in  ad¬ 
vertising  a  type  of  paper,  then  you 
can  usually  persuade  vendors  to 
cover  boxes  with  this  paper. 

Inside  Protector  Usually  Filler 
or  Buffer 

“Our  second  classification  of  in¬ 
side  protector  usually  a  filler  or  buf¬ 
fer  presents  the  greatest  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  ingenuity  in  adapting  miscel¬ 
laneous  materi^  to  the  various  pack¬ 
ing  uses.  Basically,  of  course,  ex¬ 
celsior  is  the  most  desirable  because 
of  its  springy  quality  and  ease  of 
handling  but  where  an  insufficient 
supply  of  this  is  available  a  good 
substitute  is  kraft  paper  in  the  light¬ 
er  weights  and  shredded  paper.  In 
the  solution  of  our  own  problem, 
we  found  that  shredded  newspaper 
was  suitable  as  a  stuffer  in  place  of 
excelsior  for  women  packers,  since 
we  do  not  permit  women  to  use  ftx- 
celsior  from  a  morale  viewpoint. 

“Excelsior  pads  of  course  are  a 
satisfactory  method  of  wrapping 
breakables  for  small  paper  or  bag 
wrapped  packages,  since  they  give 
ample  protection  and  make  an  ideal 
package,  firm  and  tight.  They  also 
present  the  most  protective  surface 
for  furniture  packing  for  wrapping 
around  legs,  etc. 

“Perhaps  of  all  substitutes  for  ex¬ 
celsior,  the  most  ideal  is  tissue  pap¬ 
er.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being 
clean  to  work  with  and  eliminates 


the  disadvantage  of  kraft  paper  o{ 
being  stiff  and  slowing  down  the 
production.  It  is  the  ideal  method 
for  glassware  and  china  and  we  find 
(jur  main  outlets  for  it  in  groceries 
and  bulk  house  furnishings,  al¬ 
though  it  is  quite  satisfactory  for 
drug  bulk  orders. 

“A  very  lucrative  source  of  sav¬ 
ing  has  been  corrugated  dividers 
usually  of  the  double  faced  type. 
These  can  be  salvaged  from  drug 
shipments  or  grocery  shipments  and 
are  used  in  both  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  shipment  of  breakables. 
They  effect  a  definite  savings  in  the 
use  of  stuffers  when  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  small  amounts  o, 
shredded  paper,  tissue  or  excelsior. 

Stiffeners 

“The  salvaging  of  stiffeners  is  the 
most  difficult  problem  since  the  type 
of  material  received  is  usually  of 
such  varied  size  and  texture  that  a 
very  careful  job  of  salvaging  and 
expensive  job  of  sorting  is  required 
before  this  material  can  be  used  in 
the  approximately  standard  sized 
package.  The  only  .satisfactory  use 
found  for  salvaged  stiffeners  so  far 
has  been  in  Drug  Packing  as  a  bind¬ 
er  on  small  packages. 

“Of  course,  the  use  and  sources 
of  straw  and  corrugated  sleeves  is 
perfectly  obvious  but  this  type  of 
protection  has  become  increasingly 
important  with  the  addition  of  tbe 
Liquor  Store  for  a  large  supple¬ 
mentary  source  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  has  been  created  by  this  new 
establishment. 

Outside  Fastener 

“This  consists  almost  entirely  in 
the  salvage  of  rope  and  twine.  Our 
original  intention  was  to  sort  out  the 
various  types  of  twine  such  as  sisal, 
cotton,  etc.  and  have  our  packers  re¬ 
use  the  lengths  but  the  cost  of  the 
sorting  job  and  the  loss  in  produc¬ 
tion  was  prohibitive  and  we  now  sell 
this  to  an  outside  purchaser. 

“The  salvaging  procedure  natur¬ 
ally  falls  into  two  classes,  the  re¬ 
ceiving  end  and  the  using  end.  In 
the  case  of  the  using  end,  the  prob¬ 
lem  develops  into  one  of  merely  pro¬ 
viding  the  material  on  the  spot  and 
directing  the  packing  personnel  to 
use  it,  but  in  the  receiving  end,  it 
is  necessary  to  set  up  a  proper  pro¬ 
cedure  for  collecting  of  material.  In 
the  receiving  of  the  merchandise, 
personnel  must  be  appraised  of  the 
value  of  handling  salvagable  ma¬ 
terial  carefully,  ^ch  type  of  ma- 
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terial  must  have  its  fixed  location 
where  it  can  be  segregated  and  regu¬ 
larly  collected.  Methods  of  opening 
and  salvaging  types  of  materials 
must  he  developed  and  applied,  i.e., 
collapsible  cartons  should  be  cut 
along  the  proper  seams,  emptied, 
collapsed  and  stacked.  Cartons  with 
glued  tops  should  be  cut  around  the 
top  of  three  sides  to  preserve  the 
covers,  small- boxes  should  be  neatly 
stacked  with  the  covers  on,  folding 
boxes  should  not  be  knocked  down 
but  stacked  intact,  wrapping  paper 
should  be  neatly  folded  and  placed 
in  the  designated  receptacle.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  an  intensive  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  must  be  maintain¬ 
ed  at  all  times  for  success. 

Salvaging  Program 

“Perhaps  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  joints  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  the 
set-up  of  the  salvage  procedure  is 
the  type  of  and  the  training  given 
to  the  salvage  collectors.  This  per¬ 
sonnel  can  do  more  to  assist  the 
success  of  the  procedure  than  almost 
any  other  group.  By  a  discriminat¬ 
ing  selection  of  the  materials  collect¬ 
ed,  such  as  the  elimination  of  badly 
broken  cartons,  dirty  and  therefore 
unusable  salvage  material,  these  col¬ 
lectors  can  grade  the  type  of  salvage 
collected. 

“A  typical  procedure  for  the  col¬ 
lection  of  these  materials  might  be 
as  follows: 

1.  Each  marking  division  is  to  be 
supplied  with  canvas  receptacles 
and  wooden  trucks  in  which  to 
accumulate  salvage. 

2.  Each  container  is  to  be  marked 
clearly  with  a  label  as  to  the  type 
of  material  to  be  put  into  it. 

3.  Materials  to  be  salvaged  are  re¬ 
moved  from  incoming  shipments 
and  merchandise  and  placed  in 
the  proper  containers. 

4.  Person  removing  the  material  is 
held  responsible  for  placing  them 
in  the  proper  container  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  following:  a. 
Tissue  paper,  shredded  tissue 
paper,  waxed  tissue  paper  and 
cello])hane  may  be  mixed  in  one 
receptacle ;  b.  All  cardboard 
lx)xes  piled  neatly  with  covers 
on  in  designated  spot;  c.  Corru¬ 
gated  cartons  should  be  opened 
carefully  and  piled  in  designated 
spot.  Those  2'  X  2'  X  2'  or  over 
should  be  collapsed  and  piled. 

5.  The  following  materials  should 
be  kept  separate  in  the  contain¬ 
ers  provided  for  each :  a.  Ex¬ 
celsior  ;  b.  Excelsior  Pads ;  c. 
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Wrapping  Paper;  d.  Newspap¬ 
er;  e.  Corrugated  Boards;  f. 
Corrugated  Strips ;  g.  Chip¬ 
board;  h.  Box  Dividers;  i.  Cord 
and  string. 

6,  Care  must  be  exercised  to  pre¬ 
vent  rubbish  from  l)eing  thrown 
in  with  salvagable  materials. 

7.  Salvage  collectors  will  collect 
materials  each  day  on  a  regular 
schedule. 

“There  are  certain  general  prob¬ 
lems  which  usually  arise  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  use  of  salvage  in  pack¬ 
ing  units. 

“First,  there  is  the  question  of 
fire  hazard,  but  since  this  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  hazard  of  all  packing  supplies, 
the  same  precautions  should  suffice. 
The  use  of  tin  lined  wooden  bins 
with  covers  will  eliminate  any  fire 
hazard  which,  of  course,  is  closely 
allied  with  insurance  rates. 

“Secondly,  there  is  the  loss  of 
production  due  to  the  substitution 
of  a  fast,  pliable  material  for  one 
much  less  adaptable  as  in  the  case 
of  kraft  paper  for  excelsior.  This 
has  two  effects,  not  only  does  it 
mean  an  increase  in  the  unit  cost 
but  it  strongly  affects  the  personnel 
morale  since  most  packers  prefer 
to  use  the  easier  and  quicker  ma¬ 
terial,  naturally  enough.  Some  slow¬ 
ing  up  is  inevitable.  The  amount 
of  net  saving  to  be  realized  upon 
charging  this  slowing  up  of  produc¬ 
tion  against  the  money  saved 
through  the  use  of  salvage  material 


will  present  a ‘dose  question  which 
is  the  individual  problem  of  each 
of  us  to  determine  in  relation  to  his 
own  problem. 

“Of  course,  the  amount  of  saving 
effected  is  influenced  by  the  market 
fluctuations  in  the  basic  prices  of  the 
materials  salvaged.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  certain  other  real  savings 
which  are  not  directly  measurable 
but  which  unquestionably  exist : 

1.  Saving  to  the  organization  in 
porter  service  otherwise  needed 
in  collecting  salvage  from  sell¬ 
ing  floors  and  reserves. 

2.  Savings  of  the  expense  in  buy¬ 
ing,  receiving,  reserving  of  new 
supplies  for  which  salvage  is 
substituted. 

3.  Saving  to  the  organization  of  ex- 
jjense  involved  in  destroying 
merchandise  apparently  of  no 
immediate  use. 

“A  picture  of  the  practicality  of 
the  idea  is  presented  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  accounting  for  the  Spring  Sea¬ 
son  of  1934:  Paper,  341,670  lbs.; 
Tissue,  89,830  lbs.;  Excelsior,  151,- 
200  lbs. ;  Cartons,  443,761  pcs. ; 
Grey  Box,  801,699  pcs.;  Excelsior 
Pads,  70,600  pcs.;  Wooden  Cases, 
7,056  pcs.;  Suit  Boxes,  22,108  pcs.; 
Shredded  Paper,  152,920  lbs.; 
Packing  Cases  Sold,  3,325  pcs. 

“When  we  consider  that  in  one 
division  this  quantity  represents  ex¬ 
actly  the  quantities  used  for  new 
supplies,  we  cannot  fail  to  realize 
the  importance  of  the  problem.” 


Non-Marking 

“More  efficient  and  economical  through  the  development  of  ‘Non¬ 


store  operation  was  one  of  the  les¬ 
sons  that  the  declining  sales  vol¬ 
ume  taught  department  stores  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years.  With  low¬ 
er  volume,  keener  competition,  and 
narrowing  gross  profits  came  the 
need  for  simplification,  greater  effic¬ 
iency,  and  lower  costs”,  declared  J. 
Sattenstein,  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co 
Chicago,  Ill.  “Lower  costs  came 
came  about  through  refinements  and 
shortcuts  in  general  that  made  for 
more  economical  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedures  throughout  the  store.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  many  of  these  econ¬ 
omies  were  to  a  large  extent  effect¬ 
ed  in  the  non-selling  departments. 
The  marking  room  was  one  of  the 
departments  where  substantial  econ¬ 
omies  were  accomplished,  and  it  is 
my  purpose  to  discuss  how  some  of 
these  savings  were  brought  about 


marking’. 

“By  non-marking  we  mean  the 
elimination  of  price  tags  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  pieces  of  merchandise.  The 
extent  of  its  application  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  store  depends  on  the  number  of 
small,  fast-selling,  low-priced  items, 
largely  staple,  that  lend  themselves 
to  that  particular  handling. 

“Non-marking  has  been  develop¬ 
ed  and  extended  until  now  there  are 
many  hundreds  of  items  in  our 
stores  that  are  not  individually 
price-ticketed.  Our  merchandise  and 
jmrticular  fixture  setup  readily  lends 
itself  to  non-marking.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  such  that  the  speci¬ 
fied  maximum  selling  price  up  to 
which  non-marking  applies  has  been 
increased  from  the  amount  original¬ 
ly  set.  This  permitted  extending  the 
setup  to  include  many  more  items. 
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In  general,  the  items  involved  in 
non-  marking  take  in  the  lower 
priced,  fast-selling  staples,  such  as 
drugs,  notions,  small  hardwares, 
electrical  and  auto  accessories,  sta¬ 
tionery,  plumbing  supplies,  glass¬ 
ware,  and  many  other  similar  items 
on  which  the  cost  of  individual 
marking  is  out  of  proportion  to  sell¬ 
ing  price  and  profit. 

“Non-marking  has  also  been  ap¬ 
plied  in  some  instances  to  bulkier 
and  higher  priced  items,  such  as 
tires,  batteries,  and  paint.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  use  of  price 
charts  on  this  type  of  merchandise 
not  only  eliminates  marking  and  re¬ 
marking,  but  permits  of  better  sell¬ 
ing.  A  simple  and  inexpensive  way 
of  handling  price  changes  on  price 
charts  is  through  pasting  a  printed 
list  of  revised  prices  over  the  price 
column  on  the  chart.  This  price 
chart  arrangement  permits  of  a 
sales  talk  that  is  desirable  on  this 
type  of  merchandise.  As  a  result  of 
salesmanship,  sales  frequently  ma¬ 
terialize  that  may  not  have  develop¬ 
ed  if  the  customer  had  learned  the 
price  through  a  casual  glance  at  the 
price  tag  on  the  item. 

“The  smaller  non-marked  items 
are  usually  sold  from  glass,  wood, 
or  metal  bins,  and  trays  on  top  of 
counters,  tables,  and  showcases,  and 
also  from  mass  display.  It  is  desir¬ 
able  that  there  be  a  definite  separa¬ 
tion  between  each  item  and  that  each 
bin,  tray,  or  mass  display  be  priced 
with  a  separate  price  card. 

Information  on  Price  Card 

“On  items  that  are  similar  and 
where  there  is  a  variance  of  price 
because  of  size  or  other  reason,  the 
size  or  other  information  necessitat¬ 
ing  price  variance  should  be  shown 
on  the  price  card.  This  will  mini¬ 
mize  the  possibility  of  the  item  be¬ 
ing  sold  at  the  wrong  price.  It  will 
also  avoid  misunderstanding  in  case 
the  customer,  on  examining  mer¬ 
chandise,  should  place  a  6"  plier  in 
the  bin  where  the  8"  plier  is  ordin¬ 
arily  kept.  This  possibility  can  fur¬ 
ther  be  controlled  through  alertness 
on  the  part  of  salespeople,  by  ob¬ 
serving  such  merchandise  at  the  time 
of  sale. 

“Where  merchandise  is  sold  in 
sets,  such  as  6  packages  for  10c, 
2  spools  for  5c,  etc.,  price  card 
should  show  this  information. 

“It  is  important  that  the  price  of 
the  article  dominate  the  price  card. 
Other  information  on  the  card  must 
be  subordinated  to  the  price,  else  the 


effectiveness  of  the  setup  is  reduc¬ 
ed. 

“Properly  apjjlied  and  supervised, 
non-marking  will  permit  of  reason¬ 
ably  satisfactory  inventory  controls. 

The  development  of  non-marking 
will  undoubtedly  influence  the  fix¬ 
ture  and  merchandise  arrangement 
setup  in  some  departments  in  order 
to  permit  of  all  the  advantages 
through  maximum  application. 

“This  method  of  displaying  and 
presenting  the  smaller  non-marked 
items  has  proven  to  be  practical  and 
economical.  It  also  has  other  im- 
jjortant  advantages  which  I  will  re¬ 
fer  to  later  on. 

“A  simple  way  to  control  non¬ 
marking  in  the  marking  room  is  by 
indicating  ‘no  tags’  on  purchas 
orders.  The  marking  room  can  then 
determine  at  a  glance  what  merchan¬ 
dise  is  not  to  l)e  individually  jirice- 
ticketed.  Our  experience  witli  the 
use  of  merchandise  lists  in  the  mark¬ 
ing  room,  showing  items  involved 
in  non-marking,  was  unsatisfactory. 
It  required  too  much  work  in  pre- 
])aring  and  keeping  up  to  date,  and 
to  refer  to  it  took  too  much  time. 

“W’here  it  is  necessary  to  place 
non-marked  merchandise  in  the  re¬ 
serve  stock,  the  price  at  which  the 
merchandise  it  charged  to  the  in¬ 
ventory,  season  letter,  purchase 
order  number,  and  stock  number, 
are  indicated  with  grease  pencil  on 
outside  of  container  or  bin.  The 
season  letter  is  necessary  only  when 
and  as  long  as  such  merchandise  is 
carried  in  reserve  stock.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  the  entire  stock  on  a 
large  number  of  these  items  is  car¬ 
ried  on  the  sales  floor.  The  high 
rate  of  turnover,  in  our  opinion, 
justifies  our  classifying  this  mer¬ 
chandise  in  forward  stock  as  ‘cur¬ 
rent  season  merchandise’. 

Marking  Room  Procedure 

“The  control  of  and  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  markdowns  and  markups  on 
non-marked  merchandise  rests  with 
the  marking  room.  A  markdown 
form  is  used.  The  marking  room 
copy  of  markdown  form  authorizes 
price  changes.  Quantities  are  veri¬ 
fied  and  price  changes  on  the  bin 
and  sign  cards  are  made  by  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  mark¬ 
ing  room.  The  marking  room  copy, 
initialed  by  both  marking  room  em¬ 
ployee  and  division  head  is  sent  to 
the  merchandise  office  and  matched 
with  another  copy  of  the  form  hold¬ 
ing  in  the  pending  file.  Should 
marking  room  copy  fail  to  clear  to 


the  merchandise  office  within  a  giv¬ 
en  time,  a  followup  is  made  from 
the  pending  file  copy. 

“SjKit  checks  are  frequently  made 
by  merchandise  office  to  determine 
the  accuracy  of  the  repricing  and 
the  counting  of  the  merchandise. 

“Price  changes  on  any  reserve 
stock  of  non-marked  items  are  made 
by  obliterating  old  jjrice  on  contain¬ 
ers  and  indicating  new  prices. 

“The  advantages  usually  claimed 
for  individual  price  ticketing  are: 
Furnish  information  to  customer, 
salespeople,  and  inspectors;  Facili¬ 
tate  taking  (jf  inventorj'  and  reord¬ 
ering  of  merchandise;  Makes  for 
proper  control  on  markdowns  to  in¬ 
sure  merchandise  being  sold  at  the 
same  price  as  charged  to  inventory. 

“Through  non-marking  it  is  felt 
we  have  obtained  by  a  simpler  and 
less  costly  method  these  same  ad¬ 
vantages. 

“Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  tion-marking,  projrerly  applied 
and  controlled,  will  result  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advantages : 

1.  Savings  in  Payroll 

Savings  in  payroll  is  brought 
about  through  the  elimination  of  the 
handling  of  individual  price  mark¬ 
ing  of  a  tremendous  number  of 
items.  There  is  a  savings  in  the 
time  retiuired  to  set  up  type,  in  the 
time  reejuired  to  run  off  the  tags, 
and  the  time  required  to  affix  the 
tags. 

On  many  of  the  items  involved 
in  non-marking,  it  is  either  physi¬ 
cally  impossible,  difficult,  or  inad¬ 
visable  to  attach  individual  price 
tickets  because  of  the  size  and  na¬ 
ture  of  the  item,  irregular  shape, 
stubborn  surface,  or  for  sanitary 
reasons. 

The  extent  of  the  payroll  savings 
possible  through  non-marking  will 
vary',  depending  on  the  extent  of 
the  application. 

2.  Savings  in  Cost  of  Supplies 

Savings  in  supplies,  largely  price 
tags,  through  the  elimination  of  in¬ 
dividual  price  tickets  is  obvious.  Lit¬ 
erally,  millions  of  price  tickets  arc 
eliminated  each  year.  There  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  wear  and  tear  on 
marking  machines. 

3.  Facilitates  Handling 

The  handling  in  marking  room  is 
greatly  simplified.  Merchandise, 
after  being  checked,  can  be  dispos¬ 
ed  of  immediately.  This  relieves 
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congestion,  avoids  confusion,  and 
niaUes  for  a  letter  quality  of  work 
in  gcnieral. 

4.  Miiiiiiiizcs  Out  of  Stocks 

Out  of  stocks  are  reduced  because 
inercliandisc  can  be  sent  to  sales 
tl(R)r  immediately  after  it  is  checked. 
Tlie  setup  for  displaying  and  seliin 
forces  the  merchandise  in  full  view 
of  .salesi)eople,  division  heads,  and 
buyers.  Low  stock  conditions  can 
lx*  noted  at  a  glance,  permitting  of 
faster  reordering. 

.I.  Improves  .\ppearance  and 
Display  of  Merchandise 

'I'lie  elimination  of  individual 
price  tickets  definitely  adds  to  the 
apitearance  of  this  merchandise. 
Dangling  string  tags,  improperly  ap- 
j)lied,  pin  and  gum  tags,  especially 
on  these  small  items,  detract  from 
the  ajqK'arance.  The  problem  of  de¬ 
tached  tags  lying  around  is  elim  : 
ated. 

6.  Kliniinates  Remarking 

The  problem  of  remarking  has  Ik?- 
come  increasingly  difficult  in  recent 
years  because  of  fluctuating  prices, 
market  conditions,  competition,  pro¬ 
motions,  etc.  Xon -marking  has 
greatly  minimized  the  difficult  and 
co.stly  problem  of  remarking. 

“Eliminating  remarking  makes  it 
ixtssihle  to  meet  competition  quicker 
and  enables  store  to  give  customer 
immediate  benefit  of  price  changes. 
This  avoids  loss  of  sales. 

7.  Increased  Sales 

The  development  of  non-marking 
has  forced  the  display  of  the  type 
of  merchandise  that  lends  itself  to 
non-marking  into  bins  and  trays, 
and  mass  displays  on  tops  of  cases, 
counters,  and  tables,  in  full  view 
of  customers.  This  frequently  re¬ 
sults  in  additional  volume  through 
impulse  and  suggestive  selling. 

8.  Reduces  Slow  Sellers 

Merchandise  of  this  type  is  fre¬ 
quently  kept  in  drawers  or  boxes 
on  shelves  or  in  understocks.  The 
forcing  out  of  this  merchandise  into 
plain  sight  of  salespeople,  division 
heads,  buyers,  and  other  supervis¬ 
ion.  permits  of  a  closer  watch  and 
analysis  on  slower  moving  items. 
The  fixture  arrangement  and  meth¬ 
od  of  display  has  in  itself  made  bet¬ 
ter  sellers  out  of  some  items  form¬ 
erly  classed  as  slow  sellers. 
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9.  Makes  for  Better  Selling  Costs 

The  fixture  and  merchandise  ar¬ 
rangement  has  made  it  possible  to 
show  a  greater  number  of  items  in 
the  same  amount  of  space.  This  al¬ 
lows  salesjierson  to  handle  a  greater 
number  of  items  and  transactions 
within  a  given  area,  making  for  low¬ 
er  selling  cost  and  less  cleric  fatigue. 

10.  Increased  Turnover 

The  fixture  and  merchandise  ar¬ 
rangement  of  small  non-marked 
items  has  resulted  in  the  entire 
stock  of  many  items  l)eing  carried 
on  the  sales  floor.  This  arrange¬ 
ment.  plus  the  increase  in  sales 
through  impulse  and  suggestive  sell¬ 
ing.  has  made  for  better  turnover. 
The  reserve  stock  handling  is  elim¬ 
inated  on  many  items. 

“The  maximum  benefits  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  non-marking  can  be 
realized  only  where  a  definite  con¬ 
trol  and  followup  is  established,  that 
wil  coordinate  all  phases  that  enter 
into  non-marking;  that  is  as  to  the 
divisional  fixture  setup,  merchandise 
and  display  arrangement,  analysis 
of  items  that  lend  themselves  to 
non-marking,  coojjeration  and  coor¬ 
dination  between  salespeople,  divi¬ 


sion  beads,  buyers,  display  de^wrt- 
ment,  and  marking  room,  indicat¬ 
ing  on  the  purchase  order  what  mer¬ 
chandise  is  not  to  be  individually 
tagged,  and  frequent  spot-checking 
of  the  sales  floor  to  see  that  non¬ 
marking  is  being  extended  where- 
ever  practical. 

“It  is  not  intended  from  the  fore¬ 
going  in  any  way  to  minimize  the 
need  for  individual  pricing  on  other 
items  of  merchandise  which,  because 
of  their  nature,  price,  method  of 
display,  and  inventory  control,  re- 
(|uire  individual  pricing.  Neither  is 
it  intended  in  any  way  to  supplant 
bulk  marking  where  merchandise  is 
individually  marked  only  as  trans¬ 
ferred  to  selling  floor. 

“In  view  of  the  points  that  I  have 
brought  out  and  in  view  of  our  own 
ex]x;rience,  1  have  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  that  non-marking  can  be  ap- 
])lied  to  advantage  in  most  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  future  trend  will  be  toward 
more  non-marking  to  the  end  that 
stores  will  Ixmefit  by  tbe  advantages 
and  economies  possible  without  sac¬ 
rificing  the  necessary  controls.  The 
trend  is  definitely  toward  simplifi¬ 
cation  and  lower  costs.  Non-mark¬ 
ing  is  a  definite  step  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.” 


Transportation  Committee  Meeting 


The  T ransportation  Committee  of 
the  'I'raffic  Group  held  a  meeting  on 
Thursday,  January  17th,  1935,  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  Yor’ 
City,  during  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.\ssociation.  E.  D.  Hussey,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee,  ])resided 
over  the  meeting  which  was  call  (' 
to  order  at  10:00  o’clock.  Th(!S’ 
jiresent  were : 

Arthur  D.  Ilibbs — The  Halle 
Brothers  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

E.  D.  Hussey — Jordan  Marsh 
Company,  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts 

A.  Markowitz — Kresge  Dei)art- 
ment  Stores.  Newark,  N.  J. 

W.  C.  McDermott — Woodward 
&  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 

L.  F.  Mongeon — National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  New 
York 

L.  E.  Muntwyler — Montgomery 
Ward  &  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

I:  Goi'crnmeut  oumership  and/or 
Operation  of  Railroads 

Not  only  were  members  of  the 
Committee  present  unanimously  op- 


l)osed  to  Government  ownership 
and/or  operation  of  the  railroads, 
but  also  communications  received 
from  Committee  members  who  were 
unable  to  l)e  present — A.  T.  White 
of  The  Emporium,  San  Francisco, 
G.  W.  Sheplee  of  Powers  Mercan¬ 
tile  Company,  Minneapolis,  Fred 
Simpson  of  The  Broadway  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Los  Angeles,  and  R. 
W.  Wettstyne  of  Marshall  Field  & 
Company,  Chicago — were  likewise 
op]X)sed.  The  committee  decided 
upon  the  following  action : 

1 :  Resolution  :  The  Resolution 
shown  below  was  drawn  up  and 
approved  by  the  Committee.  (It 
was  later  approved  by  a  session 
of  the  Traffic  Group  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day.) 

“Govermnent  ownership  and/or 
Operation  of  Railroads 
WHEREAS  there  has  been 
public  expression  by  certain 
groups  and  individuals  favoring 
Government  ownership  and/or 
operation  of  railroads  and 
WHEREAS  private  owner- 
(Continued  on  page  184) 
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Delivery  Executives  Discuss  Expense 
and  Efficiency  Problems 


The  two  technical  sessions  al¬ 
lotted  to  and  participated  in  by 
executives  interested  in  delivery 
activity  afforded  those  in  attendance 
an  opportunity  to  listen  to  and  dis¬ 
cuss  a  number  of  practical,  concrete 
and  constructive  papers  presented 
by  men  well  versed  in  their  sub¬ 
jects.  The  opening  session  con¬ 


vened  on  Tuesday  morning  with 
J.  E.  Carroll,  Chairman  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Delivery  Association  and  (ien- 
eral  Delivery  Superintendent  of  R. 
H.  Macy  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y.,  presiding. 

The  Wednesday  morning  session 
was  presided  over  by  J.  A.  Hanley, 
Delivery  Superintendent,  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company,  Detroit. 


Effective  and  Practical  Methods  of  Adjusting  and  Reducing 
Operating  Expense 


i 


Morris  H.  Landau,  Manager  of 
the  Retail  Delivery  Association, 
gave  a  report  of  a  recent  survey 
made  to  determine  sources  through 
which  increased  production  and  ef¬ 
ficiency,  together  with  expense  re¬ 
duction,  were  obtainable  in  the  de¬ 
livery  operation. 

Mr.  Landau  cited  many  examples 
of  accomplishments  and  quoted 
some  of  the  replies  received.  From 
Pittsburgh  a  store  reported : 

“We  have  discontinued  furnish¬ 
ing  coats  to  our  drivers  and  helpers 
at  approximately  $14.00  each  and 
have  substituted  zipper  blouses  at 
$3.50  each.” 

From  Richmond,  Virginia,  came 
the  following  point : 

“We  work  N.  R.  A.  drivers  and 
helpers  by  the  hour  instead  of  by 
day  which  saves  considerable  and 
we  have  kept  our  expense  down  to 
a  minimum.” 

The  following  comment  came 
from  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin: 

“We  have  had  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  during  the  past  year  with 
parcel  post  as  a  means  of  local  de¬ 
livery.  We  have  used  it  extensive¬ 
ly  for  peak  days.  This  method  of 
delivery  has  many  advantages  and 
we  would  certainly  recommend  it 
for  peak  periods.  Our  average 
postage  cost  during  the  month  of 
December  for  both  local  and  out-of- 
town  parcels  was  $.119.” 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gave  an  interest¬ 
ing  observation: 

“We  have  been  using  retreaded 
tires  for  some  time  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  and  find  that  the  mileage  ob¬ 
tained  is  far  greater  per  dollar  than 
that  obtained  from  new  tires.  For 
example:  we  have  had  tires  re¬ 


treaded  at  a  cost  of  $6.50  from 
which  we  obtained  ten  thousand 
miles  use,  while  we  have  paid  $22.00 
for  the  same  tire  and  only  obtained 
twenty  thousand  miles.  If  we  con¬ 
tinue  the  practice  of  retreading  tires 
we  will  be  able  to  cut  the  cost  of 
our  tires  appreciably  and  at  the 
same  time  remove  the  risk  of  run¬ 
ning  on  smooth  treads  as  we  are 
doing  at  the  present  for  we  can 
afford  to  have  tires  retreaded,  thus 
obtaining  good  non-skid  qualities  at 
the  present  low  prices.” 

A  store  from  Akron,  Ohio, 
stated : 

“Our  package  delivery  is  run 
with  the  idea  of  having  a  driver 
haul  a  peak  load  at  all  times,  and 
when  we  have  a  sale  of  any  pro¬ 
portion  it  is  necessary  to  put  on 
split  routes. 

“I  find  by  this  method  that  on  a 
slack  day  our  driver  has  a  good 
day’s  work  and  is  not  inclined  to 
slow  up  as  he  would  if  he  had  a  load 
that  would  only  take  five  or  six 
hours.  In  fact,  we  get  more  work 
out  of  a  driver  who  has  to  work 
until  6:30  or  7 :00  P.  M.  to  get  rid 
of  his  load  than  we  do  out  of  one 
who  gets  through  at  5  :00  P.  M. 

“Human  nature  plays  a  part  in 
the  delivery  of  merchandise  to  the 
extent  that  no  driver  cares  about 
working  late  at  night,  and  we  find 
that  if  a  driver  has  a  load  that  will 
keep  him  out  until  7 :00  P.M.  h-' 
will  speed  up  in  order  to  get  through 
as  near  quitting  time  as  possible. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  give  a 
driver  a  half  a  day’s  work  he  will 
slow  up  in  order  to  get  as  much 
time  as  he  possibly  can  toward  his 
eight-hour-day. 


“On  peak  days  instead  of  putting 
on  helpers,  which  would  require 
seven  at  $3.00  per  day  or  $21.00 
(approximately)  we  put  on  three 
drivers  at  $4.00  per  day  or  $12.00. 

“A  helper  will  speed  up  deliveries 
one-third.  In  other  words,  a  driver 
who  delivers  200  in  eight  hours  will 
deliver  300  in  eight  hours.  The 
regular  driver  with  200  packages 
covering  two-thirds  of  his  territory 
will  not  take  as  much  time  to  deliver 
them  by  himself  as  he  would  take 
with  300  covering  all  of  his  route 
with  a  helper. 

“This  plan  requires  a  good  extra 
list  of  drivers  who  are  on  the  job 
ready  to  go  to  work  at  anytime.” 

From  Buffalo  came  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

“We  have  remodeled  our  deliv¬ 
ery  so  that  now  our  trucks  can  be 
backed  up  to  drivers’  bins  which 
saves  us  an  average  of  20  to  30 
minutes  at  each  loading  time. 

“Retreading  of  our  old  tires  has 
been  effective  in  reducing  our  tire 
operating  costs. 

“Purchasing  of  gasoline  under  a 
national  contract  allows  us  the  larg¬ 
est  possible  discount  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  gasoline  that  can  be  had. 

“Reduction  of  help  as  low  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  dull  periods.” 

Several  new  features  were  report¬ 
ed  by  an  organization  in  New  York 
City: 

1.  Interior  body  lighting  through 
glass  roofs. 

2.  Elimination  of  drafts  and 
dust  by  means  of  sliding 
doors. 

3.  Modernization  of  appearance. 

4.  Increasing  body  capacity  to 
provide  sufficient  load  for 
N.R.A.  hours  (furniture). 

5.  Use  of  semi-trailer  to  obtain 
flexibility  and  low  cost  com¬ 
pared  with  4-wheel  job  of 
equal  load  capacity. 

From  Toledo,  Ohio,  came  the 
following  information : 

“We  have  found  in  operating 
under  the  N.R.A.  which  allows  for¬ 
ty-six  hours  for  the  outside  deliv¬ 
ery  man,  that  continuous  and  close 
supervision  is  essential.  As  you 
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know  these  men  receive  time  and  a 
third  after  the  forty-six  hours. 
We  have  found  it  a  saving,  particu¬ 
larly  on  i>eak  or  sale  days,  to  put 
on  extra  drivers  and  to  split  the 
runs,  allowing  the  men  to  finish 
their  loads  without  the  necessity  of 
overtime.  We  have  also  found  it 
nea‘ssar\  to  continually  check  our 
delivery  routes  as  our  business 
seems  to  have  changed  in  different 
territories.  Our  deliveries  vary  in 
the  medium  or  working  class  dis¬ 
tricts  as  these  people  receive  per¬ 
manent  or  part-time  employment. 

“In  the  internal  delivery  we  have 
done  considerable  experimenting 
with  the  time  our  delivery  em¬ 
ployees  work.  We  have  found  it  to 
be  to  our  advantage  to  work  late 
shifts  as  we  find  we  can  operate 
this  way  with  less  help. 

“We  have  also  endeavored  to  cut 
our  packing  and  wrapping  expenses. 
We  are  now  sending  small  deliveries 
in  ordinary  take  with  bags,  which  is 
a  saving  in  using  supplies  and  time 
of  wrappers.  We  are  also  using 
coJlapgible  and  returnable  cartons 
for  parchment  shades.  This  is  quite 
a  saving  particularly  in  the  cheaper 
shades  as  the  cartons  can  be  used 
many  times.” 

A  Comprehensive  Plan 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  sent  a  very 
complete  account.  It  is  as  follows : 

“Constant  vigilance  in  expanding 
and  contracting  of  delivery  routes  to 
meet  the  traffic  demand  of  season¬ 
able  business.  We  meet  this  condi¬ 
tion  with  a  map  file  whereby  routes 
can  be  changed  on  one  day’s  notice. 

“We  do  not  believe  in  labor  turn¬ 
over  of  our  delivery  personnel. 
First,  customer  contact  established 
over  a  period  of  years  by  the  same 
drivers  is  productive  of  so  much 
good  will.  Second,  a  driver  oper¬ 
ating  over  the  same  route  will  elim¬ 
inate  unnecessary  wrong  deliveries 
and  correct  wrong  addresses  at  the 
loading  dock,  saving  much  expense 
of  pick-ups  and  breakage,  not  to 
mention  customers’  impatience. 

“The  salvaging  of  vendor’s  con¬ 
tainers  has  been  one  of  our  sources 
of  gratifying  economy.  All  large 
corrugated  lx)xes  received  from 
vendor  are  carefully  preserved  and 
used  to  pack  sleds,  doll  buggies, 
doll  furniture,  small  pieces  of  fur¬ 
niture,  hardware,  etc.  Corrugated 
boxes  we  cannot  re-use  are  cut  into 
eighteen-inch  strips  and  used  in 
place  of  corrugated  paper.  However, 
this  salv^e  is  not  used  in  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  higher  class  merchandise,  out 
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of  town  shipments  or  gifts  but  used 
for  less  expensive  fragiles,  cheap 
toys,  hardware  and  reinforcing  con¬ 
tainers  for  heavy  shipments  and  de¬ 
liveries. 

“An  outstanding  economy  during 
the  past  season  was  the  employment 
of  enough  additional  packers  under 
divisional  foreman  to  clear  our  pack¬ 
ing  rooms  under  code  hours  without 
the  payment  of  overtime.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this  desired  end,  it  was 
necessary  to  stagger  into  three 
shifts,  reporting  at  nine,  ten  and 
eleven  A.M. 

“With  freight  and  package  trucks 
running  between  the  store  and 
warehouse,  which  also  houses  our 
remote  delivery,  we  were  able  to 
press  into  service  locked  warehouse 
box  trucks  in  which  packages  were 
transported  on  the  freight  truck 
which  generally  returned  to  ware¬ 
house  with  a  small  load.  This  re¬ 
lieved  the  package  truck  and  speed¬ 
ed  up  the  relay  of  packages  to 
routes. 

“Our  garage  foreman  makes  daily 
check  of  air  pressure  in  tires, 
proper  level  of  oil  in  crank  cases, 
inspection  of  brakes  and  gas  mile¬ 
age.  This  together  with  a  bonus 
system  for  drivers  tends  to  reduce 
accidents  and  insurance  adjust¬ 
ments  and  eventually  insurance 
rates.  We  use  a  good  grade  of 
Pennsylvania  oil,  good  gasoline  and 
require  constant  inspection  of  piston 
rings  and  bearings. 

“Our  most  economical  trucks  are 
one  ton  chassis,  with  panel  bodies, 
ninety  inches  back  of  the  drivers 
seat,  forty-two  inches  wide  and 


lorty-five  inches  high.  This  large 
truck  will  accommodate  an  all  day 
route  and  carry  an  average  of  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  packages. 
By  sending  our  trucks  on  all  day 
routes,  we  save  time  returning  to 
warehouse,  cardboarding  and  load¬ 
ing  second  load  which  will  average 
one  and  one-half  hours.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  packages  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  one  man  load — two  hun¬ 
dred  jiackages  or  more  requires  a 
helper,  who  is  called  in  as  extra. 
We  have  experienced  very  little 
criticism  from  our  patrons  on  ac¬ 
count  of  our  one  delivery  jier  day. 
We  ojjerate  special  delivery  trucks 
in  which  time  specials  are  handled 
direct  from  the  store  and  at  no  ex¬ 
tra  cost  to  the  patron. 

“We  have  changed  from  paint 
to  Duco,  requiring  chauffeurs  to 
polish  their  trucks  on  days  when 
deliveries  are  light.  Our  trucks 
present  that  showroom  appearance, 
yet  have  not  been  painted  for  two 
years. 

“We  wish  to  add  that  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  repair  department 
brought  us  through  the  Christmas 
season  in  spite  of  icy  streets  and 
snow,  without  a  failure  on  the 
route.  All  repairs  were  anticipated 
and  made  at  night,  so  that  each  piece 
of  equipment  was  available  for  the 
next  day.  All  trucks  which  are 
usually  housed  in  the  garage  were 
parked  on  the  loading  floor  saving 
twenty  minutes’  time  per  truck  each 
morning.” 

New  Equipment 

A  store  from  Boston,  Mass., 
writes : 

“A  fleet  of  27  trucks  was  put  in 
operation  September  15,  1934.  A 
description  of  the  new  car  follows: 
The  new  body  has  a  capacity  of  242 
cubic  feet,  an  increase  of  approxi¬ 
mately  38  per  cent  over  our  present 
capacity.  The  inside  dimensions  are 
9  feet  6  inches  long,  63  inches  wide 
and  63  inches  high.  Two  folding 
doors  and  a  drop  tail  gate  are  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  rear.  The  drop  tail 
gate  is  a  continuation  of  the  rear 
doors,  and  forms  an  entrance  to  a 
drop  section  of  the  floor  or  so-called 
well,  which  is  located  directly  at 
the  rear  of  the  body,  and  between 
the  chassis  frame  members.  This 
compartment  is  31  inches  wide,  31 
inches  long,  and  12  inches  in  depth, 
and  is  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
hanging  extra  long  garments.  In 
connection  with  this  idea,  the  in¬ 
side  roof  is  equipped  with  three 
aluminum  hanging  rods  running 
from  side  to  side  for  the  purpose 
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of  delivering  garments  in  paper  hags 
such  as  fur  coats  from  storage,  and 
men’s  suits.  Each  rod  has  a' carry¬ 
ing  capacity  of  42  garments. 

“Noiseless  rolling  doors  of  sim¬ 
ple  construction  are  provided  and 
may  he  operated  at  given  angles  by 
the  adjustments  of  quandrants. 

“The  body  is  mounted  on  a  131^ 
inch  chassis,  ton  unit,  with 

eight-cylinder  commercial  car  en¬ 
gine.  The  roof  is  equipped  with 
heavy  chromium  plated  rails  put  on 
primarily  for  the  carrying  of  hulk. 

“Briefly,  the  major  advantages 
are  as  follows:  ‘  . 

1.  Provides  more  loading  space. 

2.  Better  facilities  for  delivery 
of  garments  in  bags  on  hang¬ 


ers. 

3.  Ease  with  which  the  driver 
can  get  in  and  out  of  the  driv¬ 
ing  compartment.  (This  should" ' 
assist  materially  in  speeding 
up  his  work.)” 

A  rejjort  from  Providence,  R.  I., 
is  as  follows : 

“Old,  obsolete  etjuipment  has  been 
replaced  by  new.  We  standardized 
our  equipment  so  that  repairs  could 
be  made  at  one  garage.  We  elimi¬ 
nated  a  full-time  garage  mechanic 
because  we  felt  that  the  small  size 
of  our  fleet  did  not  warrant  that 
expense.  P'urther,  through  careful 
checking  we  increased  our  gasoline 
mileage  considerably  and  more  than 
doubled  our  mileage  per  quart  of 
oil.” 


How  to  Determine  the 

The  address  of  Bishop  Brown, 
Professor  of  Store  Management, 
Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Train¬ 
ing,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  sup¬ 
plemented  a  report  made  to  the  .As¬ 
sociation  last  June  on  the  results  of 
an  analysis  of  delivery  performance 
of  a  jiackage  delivery  vehicle.  The 
analysis  was  based  on  complete  time 
studies  of  some  35,000  deliveries 
from  several  of  the  department 
stores  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  The 
field  work  had  just  been  completed, 
hence  only  a  portion  of  it  was  avail¬ 
able  for  use  at  that  time.  Mr.  Bish¬ 
op’s  remarks,  profusely  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides,  were  a  further 
development  of  the  data  which  was 
based  on  the  field  and  office  work 
that  has  been  carried  on  most  con¬ 
tinuously  by  a  force  of  40  students 
working  under  the  F.  E.  R.  A.  stu¬ 
dent  work  plan. 

“There  are  two  major  divisions  of 
the  problem  of  determining  the  right 
package  load  for  a  delivery  truck,” 
stated  Mr.  Bishop.  “The  first  divi¬ 
sion  deals  with  what  may  be  called 
the  daily  phase  of  the  question,  that 
is,  with  the  number  of  trucks  that 
are  used  from  day  to  day.  The  sec¬ 
ond  division  is  concerned  with  the 
more  fundamental  question  of  the 
determination  of  the  right  average 
load  for  each  of  the  routes,  which 
taken  together,  make  up  the  com¬ 
plete  delivery  system  of  a  store.” 

Assuming  a  set  of  operating  con¬ 
ditions,  Mr.  Bishop  computed,  a  cor¬ 
responding  package  load  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  district.  He  stated  that  the 
methods  used  in  making  the  compu¬ 
tation  applied  to  a  wide  variety  of 
delivery  systems  and  could  be  used 
as  a  set-up  for  a  new  system  or  to 
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check  an  e.xisting  one.  He  then 
graphically  described  the  method, 
assuming  a  volume  of  one  million 
l)ackages  a  year  and  restricting  the 
free  delivery  to  a  distance  of  40 
miles  from  the  shopping  center.  His 
computations  were  made  on  a  one  a 
day  service — the  most  common  prac¬ 
tice  at  the  i)resent  time — and  to 
simplify  the  calculations  he  con¬ 
sidered  only  iiackage.semi-bulk  de¬ 
livery,  and  no  furniture  deliveries. 

“We  will  assume,”  said  ]Mr.  Bish¬ 
op,  “that  Christmas  deliveries  rep¬ 
resent  the  peak  conditions  of  the 
year,  and  that  we  have  a  major  sale 
in  Sejitember,  lasting  for  al)out  three 
days  from  a  delivery  standpoint, 
that  approximates  80  i^er  cent  of 
this  Christmas  peak.  The  C.  O.  D. 
transactions  of  our  store  will  be 
about  10  ])cr  cent  of  our  total  de¬ 
livered  transactions  and  our  calls 
have  been  brought  down  to  four 
per  cent.  The  streets  are  well  jiaved 
and  level,  and  the  residential  dis¬ 
tricts  are  fairly  evenly  distributed 
except  for  one  suburb,  some  ten 
miles  from  the  city,  which  takes 
about  one-eighth  of  our  total  deliv¬ 
eries.  This  is  a  well-to-do  district, 
with  ])ractically  no  C.  O.  D.  busi¬ 
ness,  but  with  calls  up  to  five  per 
cent.  Our  store  has  a  remote  de¬ 
livery  center,  where  ithe  package 
trucks  can  all  load  indoors  sitnul- 
taneously.  The  loading  bins  are 
adaiJtable  for  pre-rough  sorting, 
which  we  propose  to  adopt. 

“Let  us  compute  now  the  average 
daily  volume  going  into  the  suburb 
just  mentioned.  The  Christmas 
season,  extending  from  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  to  Christmas,  which  is  22  busi¬ 
ness  days,  will  account  for  about 


one-sixth  of  the  annual  delivery  vol¬ 
ume.  That  is,  one-sixth  of  a  million 
l)ackages,  or  167,000  packages,  will 
l)e  delivered  during  these  22  days. 

“The  busiest  Christmas  day  will 
see  one  per  cent  of  the  annual  vol¬ 
ume  pass  through  the  delivery  cen¬ 
ter.  One  per  cent  of  a  million  pack¬ 
ages  is  10,000  packages.  We  have 
assumed  that  the  major  sale  deliv¬ 
ery  volume  will  reach  80  jier  cent 
f)f  this  Christmas  peak,  or  8,000 
packages,  which  is  80  per  cent  of 
10,000  packages.  As  this  sale  lasts 
about  three  days,  from  a  delivery 
standpoint,  it  will  account  for  three 
times  8,000  packages,  or  24,000 
packages. 

“Summing  up,  our  abnormal  sea- 
.sons,  167,000  for  Christmas  and  24,- 
000  for  the  big  sale,  show  191,000 
packages  that  will  be  delivered  un¬ 
der  strictly  unusual  conditions. 

“W’hat  remains  of  the  annual  vol¬ 
ume  of  1,000,000  packages,  or  809,- 
000  ]iackages,  we  will  consider  as 
making  up  the  day  by  day  load  of 
the  delivery  department. 

Number  of  Delivery  Days 

“Next  we  will  count  the  ordinary 
delivery  days  which  are  included  in 
a  year.  The  easiest  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  of  ordinary  days 
is  to  count  the  days  that  are  not 
ordinary  days.  First  we  will  jiut 
down  52  Sundays ;  we  will  then  add 
five  holidays  and  two  days  follow¬ 
ing  holidays  when  the  delivery  de- 
ixirtment  will  not  operate,  because 
we  propose  to  deliver  ever}dhing 
tbe  day  before  Christmas  and  East¬ 
er.  Next,  we  will  add  tbe  22  days 
which  account  for  the  Christmas 
rush  and  three  more  for  the  big 
sale.  The  sum  of  all  these  is  84 
days. 

“Subtracting  84  from  365  days 
in  the  year  shows  that  281  days  can 
be  classed  as  ordinary  delivery  days, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  we  will  de¬ 
liver  809,000  packages  on  the.se 
days. 

“The  average  volume  offered  for 
delivery  on  ordinary  days,  there¬ 
fore,  w'ill  be  809,000  packages  di¬ 
vided  by  281,  or  2.879  jiackages  a 
day.  This  figure  includes  all  C.  O. 
D.  deliveries,  but  does  not  include 
any  calls. 

“As  the  suburb  which  w-e  are 
considering  absorbs  one-eighth  of 
our  regular  volume,  we  will  expect 
the  average  load  going  into  it  to 
be  one-eighth  of  2,879,  or  360  pack¬ 
ages  a  day. 

“To  this  figure  we  must  add  the 
calls  w’hich  the  truck  must  bring 
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back.  This  was  five  per  cent  of 
the  deliveries,  or  five  per  cent  of 
3^,. or  18  calls  a  day. 

“It  will  he  seen  now  that  we  have 
determined  the  average  daily  num¬ 
ber  of  packages  that  are  delivered 
to  this  suburb  and  also  the  number 
of  calls  that  must  be  made.  We  set 
this  figure  by  analyzing  the  annual 
deliveries  and  setting  apart  those 
jackages  which  we  expect  to  de¬ 
liver  into  this  district. 

Number  of  Trucks 

“Let  us  turn  our  attention  now 
to  determining  how  many  trucks 
will  l)e  required  to  deliver  these 
packages  and  to  make  these  calls. 
Exi)erience  tells  us  that  either  one 
or  two  trucks  will  be  needed  and, 
if  one  truck  is  used,  it  must  carry 
a  crew  of  two  men.  Let  us  see, 
then,  if  one  truck  can  deliver  this 
volume  of  360  jackages  and  make 
18  calls. 

“It  is  considerably  safer,  how¬ 
ever,  to  base  any  load  calculations 
on  truck  stops  rather  than  on  pack¬ 
ages,  so  the  next  step  is  to  compute 
the  number  of  stops  the  truck  will 
be  required  to  make  to  deliver  this 
district.  We  will  assume  that  the 
number  of  packages  per  stop  in  this 
section  of  the  territory  is  a  little 
higher  than  for  the  store  as  a  whole, 
and.  therefore,  we  will  .say  that 
every  time  the  truck  stojis  it  will 
deliver  1.6  i)ackages.  If  we  divide 
the  total  number  of  packages  (360) 
by  1.6  the  result,  225,  will  be  the 
number  of  sto])s  that  the  truck  must 
make  to  deliver  this  suburb. 

“Of  course,  this  figure  does  not 
include  the  stops  required  to  make 
the  18  calls  a  day.  We  believe  it 
will  1)0  wjser  to  assume  that  each 
call  will  1)0  a  separate  stop  and  that 
none  will  be  made  where  ])ackages 
are  l)eing  delivered.  We  make  this 
assumption  because  it  seems  sensible 
to  assume  that  our  customers  do  not 
make  purchases  in  our  store  every 
day.  'Idle  total  number  of  sto^is  the 
tnick  will  make  in  a  day,  therefore, 
will  be  225  for  deliveries  plus  18 
for  calls,  or  243  stops  in  all. 

“Put  another  way,  this  means  that 
our  delivery  trugk  must  stop  243 
times  a  day,  on  the  average,  to  serve 
this  territory  completely,  ddiis  num¬ 
ber  of  stops  will  vary  from  day  to 
day,  of  course,  as  the  volume  of¬ 
fered  for  delivery  varies,  but  over 
a  period  of  reasonable  length  the 
average  number  of  stops  will  be 
243. 

‘When  a  load  is  pre-rough  sorted 
and  there  are  two  men  loading  the 
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truck,  we  can  expect  the  load  to  go 
on  the  truck  at  the  rate  of  about 
nine  lockages  per  minute.  There¬ 
fore,  to  load  360  packages  will  re- 
(juire  40  minutes,  or  .67  hour. 

Hours  for  Run 

“d'he  next  step  is  to  find  out  how 
long  it  will  take  a  truck  with  a  crew 
of  two  men  to  make  these  stops.  The 
suburb  we  are  considering  is  ten 
miles  from  the  city,  but  like  all  such 
districts,  there  is  no  set  line  dividing 
it  from  the  city  proper.  For  this 
reason  the  total  of  the  dead  run 
mileage  to  and  from  this  route  is  21 
miles.  It  happens  that  we  can  use 
a  lx)ulevard  for  a  good  part  of  the 
way,  and,  of  course,  we  are  moving 
in  traffic  lanes  that  are  comparative¬ 
ly  free  from  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  rush  of  city  workers,  so  that 
the  average  truck  speed  for  this  run 
can  l)e  taken  safely  at  19  miles  per 
hour.  Therefore,  the  time  that  must 
be  allowed  for  the  truck  to  make 
the  *lead  run  will  be  21  miles  divid¬ 
ed  by  19  miles  per  hour,  or  1.11 
hours. 

“In  delivering  the  jjackages  the 
truck  will  be  required  to  move  about 
49  miles  a  day  in  addition  to  the  21 
miles  for  the  dead  run  just  men¬ 
tioned.  In  moving  these  49  miles, 
it  will  make  243  stops,  as  we  have 
estimated  jireviously.  This  means 
that  the  truck  will  make  243  stops 
divided  by  49,  or  5  sto]is  i)er  mile. 

“Without  going  into  the  mechani¬ 
cal  characteristics  of  the  truck,  we 
will  assume  that  with  this  stoj)  fre- 
fpiency,  that  is,  when  the  truck  stops 
five  times  per  mile,  the  average 
speed  will  be  12.5  miles  j^er  hour.  It 
seems  safe  to  use  this  rather  high 
figure  because  this  is  strictly  a  resi¬ 
dential  district,  and  there  are  two 
men  on  the  truck.  To  travel  49  miles 
at  12.5  miles  per  hour  will  require 
49  divided  by  12.5  or  3.92  hours  of 
the  truck  day, 

“It  is  clear  that  while  the  tru^'k 
is  away  from  the  delivery  center  it 
is  either  moving  or  standing  still. 
We  have  just  determined  how  much 
time  it  will  spend  moving,  and  we 
have  considered  this  moving  time  to 
he  divided  into  two  parts.  During 
one  fxjrtion  of  the  time  the  truck 
was  traveling  to  and  from  the  route, 
making  the  so-called  dead  run.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  other  portion  of  the  time  it 
was  traveling  from  customer  to  cus¬ 
tomer  making  deliveries. 

“Next,  we  will  determine  the  time 
the  truck  will  use  in  making  the  de¬ 
liveries;  in  other  words,  how  long 
the  truck  will  be  standing  still  at 


the  doors  of  the  customers.  Our 
average  for  ordinary  deliveries  to 
residences  is  57  seconds.  This  time 
assumes  that  there  are  two  men  on 
the  truck  and,  therefore,  the  57  sec¬ 
onds  is  the  time  the  delivery  man 
consumes  from  the  time  he  leaves 
the  truck  with  the  jiackages  until  he 
returns. 

"We  have  seen  previously  that  we 
have  225  delivery  stops  to  make  in 
a  day,  so  that  the  total  time  re¬ 
quired  will  be  225  multiplied  by  57 
seconds,  or  12,825  seconds,  or  3.56 
hours. 

“Our  experience  has  shown  us 
also  that  it  will  require  65  seconds 
longer  to  make  a  call  than  to  make 
an  ordinary  delivery,  so  that  the 
time  required  for  a  call  will  be  57 
seconds  plus  65  seconds,  or  122  sec¬ 
onds. 

“Because  we  expect  to  make  18 
calls  a  day,  the  truck  will  require 
18  multiplied  by  122  seconds,  or 
2,1%  seconds,  or  .61  hour  for  this 
part  of  its  daily  work. 

“We  must  add  next  the  additional 
time  required  to  make  semi-bulk  de¬ 
liveries,  since  we  are  using  combina¬ 
tion  loads.  These  semi-bulk  deliv¬ 
eries  are  generally  made  from  the 
rear  of  the  truck,  and  hence  require 
somewhat  longer  than  ordinary 
])ackage  deliveries.  Our  experience 
shows  that  the  additional  time  re¬ 
quired  for  deliveries  from  the  rear 
of  the  truck  is  38  seconds.  As  we 
expect  four  per  cent  of  the  stops  to 
l)e  of  this  nature,  we  must  plan  for 
four  per  cent  of  243  stops,  or  10 
sto])s  of  this  class. 

“The  total  additional  allowance 
that  is  required  for  these  stops, 
therefore,  will  be  380  seconds,  or 
.11  hour. 

Average  Day 

“Previously,  we  determined  how 
much  time  the  truck  sjjent  moving 
along  the  route.  Now,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  how  much  time  it  spent  stand¬ 
ing  still  making  deliveries.  In  so 
doing  we  considered  the  regular  de¬ 
liveries  and  the  calls  separately,  be¬ 
cause  the  latter  require  more  time. 
In  addition,  we  added  an  allowance 
for  making  deliveries  of  bulky  mer¬ 
chandise  from  the  rear  of  the  truck. 

“Finally,  the  customary  time  for 
our  truck  to  check  in  at  night  is  30 
minutes,  or  .50  hour. 

“We  are  now  ready  to  add  up  all 
the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the 
average  day  of  this  truck.  This  will 
be  the  first  indication  that  we  will 
have  of  whether  or  not  we  were  ap- 
proximately  correct  in  assuming  that 
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one  truck  could  handle  this  terri-  ( 
tory.  To  simplify  it,  we  will  set  1 
down  the  figures  in  an  orderly  man-  ( 
ner.  From  these  figures  we  see  that 
the  total  time  required  of  the  truck 
is  10.48  hours. 

Hours 

Loading . 67 

Dead  Run  .  1.11 

Driving  on  route .  .  .  3.92 

Delivering  . .  3.56 

Making  calls . 61 

Rear  deliveries  ...  .11 

Checking  in . 50 

Total  time  for  day  10.48 

“The  delivery  department  is  op¬ 
erating  on  a  46-hour  week,  which 
is  equivalent  to  an  11.50-hour  day 
for  four  days  a  week,  or  a  9.2  hour 
day  for  five  days  a  week.  The  10.48 
hours  we  require  does  not  fit  into 
either  of  these  days  satisfactorily. 

“To  overcome  this  trouble,  sev¬ 
eral  courses  of  action  are  open.  We 
can  add  some  additional  territory  to 
the  route  and,  by  increasing  its  time 
in  this  way,  make  it  fit  into  the  11.50 
hour  day,  or  four-day  week.  Or 
we  can  remove  some  of  the  territory 
from  the  route,  and  thus  reduce  the 
time  to  9.20  hours,  which  will  en¬ 
able  the  truck  to  operate  on  a  five- 
day  schedule.  Of  course,  if  we 
wished,  we  could  reduce  the  terri¬ 
tory  still  further,  and  operate  on  a 
7.67-hour  day  for  six  days  a  week. 

“However,  with  the  comparative¬ 
ly  long  dead  run  required  for  this 
route,  it  seems  better  to  use  as  few 
trucks  as  possible  to  deliver  this  ter¬ 
ritory.  While  the  four-day  week  is 
better  from  this  standpoint,  the  five- 
day  week  provides  for  less  changing 
of  drivers  on  this  high-class  route 
and  reduces  the  danger  of  com¬ 
plaints.  For  this  reason,  we  will 
adopt  the  9.2-hour  five-day  week 
schedule  for  this  territory. 

“The  problem  now  is  to  discover 
how  much  of  this  territory  should 
be  assigned  to  another  route,  since 
we  wish  to  reduce  the  day’s  work 
by  1.28  hours.  Going  back  to  unit 
performance,  we  remember  that  we 
used  57  seconds  to  make  a  delivery 
and  that  we  expected  to  make  five 
stops  per  mile.  These  figures  per¬ 
mit  us  to  determine  that  we  must 
reduce  the  number  of  delivery  stops 
from  225  to  185.  This,  in  turn, 
means  a  reduction  in  the  average 
package  load  of  64  packages,  or 
from  360  to  296  packages  per  day. 

“Recomputing  the  route  with 
these  changes,  we  find  that  the  total 
time  required  to  deliver  the  correct¬ 


ed  load  of  296  packages  is  9.10 
hours.  This  is  near  enough  to  the 
desired  standard  of  9.2  hours  to.be 
satisfactory.” 

Hours 

Loading . 55 

Dead  run  .  1.32 

Driving  on  route  .  3-21 

Delivering  on  route  2.93 

Making  calls . 51 

Rear  deliveries  ...  .08 

Checking  in . 50 

T otal  time  per  day  9.10 

The  method  described  can  be 
used  to  compute  a  reasonable  aver¬ 
age  time  for  any  class  of  route  in 
any  territory,  according  to  Mr. 
Bishop.  “The  unit  figures,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  should  be  based  on  accurate 
information,  preferably  on  current 
performances  of  trucks  that  are  op¬ 
erating  under  similar  conditions. 
The  assumptions  that  have  been 
made,  while  reasonable,  cannot  be 
applied  to  a  set  of  particular  condi¬ 
tions  without  careful  study. 

“This  method  of  computing  a 
package  load  is  particularly  valuable, 
because  it  attaches  the  proper  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  several  variables  that 
enter  into  a  truck  day  and  at  the 
same  time  limits  any  effect  that  the 
personal  equation  may  have  on  the 
result. 

“When  the  delivery  superintend¬ 
ent  knows  the  average  performance 
that  can  be  expected  from  a  package 


truck  he  is  able  to  predict  operating 
costs  with  considerable  accuracy. 
This  knowledge  is  also  a  powerful 
tool  to  determine  the  effect  of  any 
proposed  change  in  operating  prac¬ 
tice  on  costs.  For  example,  a  new 
truck  may  be  designed  in  such  a 
way  that  the  delivery  man  can  enter 
and  leave  faster.  To  discover  how 
much  this  improvement  will  affect 
his  performance,  and  hence  his  op¬ 
erating  costs,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
determine  how  much  the  delivery 
time  would  be  reduced.  If  pro¬ 
vides,  too,  a  very  effective  method 
for  determining  just  when  a  second 
man  should  be  added  to  the  truck 
crew.” 

Mr.  Bishop  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  average  load  referred  to  in 
his  remarks  is  not  the  average  of  all 
the  loads  sent  out  on  any  particular 
day.  Rather,  it  is  the  daily  load  that 
is  sent  into  a  given  territory  aver¬ 
aged  over  a  period  of  time. 

He  concluded  by  saying  that  the 
truck  in  question  would  never  re¬ 
turn  in  exactly  the  time  as  deter¬ 
mined,  but,  over  a  period  of  say  two 
or  three  weeks,  the  average  running 
time  will  be  very  close  to  the  figure 
set.  Once  loads  have  been  comput¬ 
ed  for  the  entire  system,  it  should 
be  necessary  only  to  check  them  two 
or  three  times  a  year.  This  should 
be  done,  of  course,  to  make  sure 
that  the  operating  conditions  have 
not  changed  sufficiently  to  affect  the 
performance. 


Trend  of  Improvement  in  Delivery  Equipment 


The  problem  of  the  proper  truck 
designed  for  the  best  utility  purpose 
required  by  the  department  store  has 
always  been  one  in  which  delivery 
executives  are  interested.  Express¬ 
ing  their  views  on  this  subject,  J. 
A.  McDermott,  Delivery  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Gimbel  Brothers,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Clinton  Brettell,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Garages,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York ;  and  E.  L. 
Barnes,  Maintenance  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Kresge  Department  Store, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  formed  a  symposium 
advancing  many  constructive  and 
helpful  ideas.  Mr.  McDermott, 
whose  store  recently  added  to  their 
fleet,  had  the  following  to  say  re¬ 
garding  their  conception  of  the  ideal 
truck ; 

“We  use  a  curtained  side  with  a 
flare-board.  The  trucks  are  of  132 
inch  wheelbase  with  a  32  x  6  tire, 
and  are  governed  to  40  miles  an 
hour.  The  top  is  duck,  painted  alu¬ 
minum.  The  inside  dimensions  are 
5  feet  wide ;  9  feet,  6  inches  behind 


the  driver’s  seat;  5  feet,  6  inches 
high;  18-inch  tailgate.  The  side 
panel  is  a  20-gauge  metal  panel,  and 
the  floors  are  of  22-gauge  steel.  We 
experimented  with  a  steel  floor  in 
our  furniture  trucks  for  a  period 
of  two  or  three  years  and  have 
found  it  to  be  a  very  good  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  we  are  using  it  in  this 
recent  addition  of  package  delivery 
trucks.  The  sides  of  these  cars  are 
heavy  wire  grilles,  and  the  interior 
is  all  finished  in  aluminum ;  and  they 
have  this  newer,  patented  tailgate 
of  18  inches.” 

“Our  furniture  delivery  trucks,” 
added  Mr.  McDermott,  “are  of  168 
inches  wheelbase ;  32  x  6  dual  tires ; 
governed  to  40  miles  an  hour;  and 
we  have  gone  from  a  curtained  side 
to  a  panel  body,  for  appearance  and 
we  believe  for  better  loading  facili¬ 
ties.  The  length  of  this  truck  is  13 
feet,  6  inches;  7  feet  wide  and  6 
feet,  6  inches  high.  The  panels  on 
the  sides  of  the  truck  are  of  20- 
gauge  steel  and  the  floor  is  of  22- 
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gauge  steel.  The  wheel  pockets  are 
square,  7  inches  high,  inches 

wide  and  35  inches  long.  We  con¬ 
sidered  that,  in  the  building  rf  the 
wheel  pockets,  so  a  driver  in  loading 
a  davenixjrt  or  day  bed  or  secretary, 
or  any  of  that  type  of  bulk  furni¬ 
ture,  could  have  a  level  place  to  load 
it.  The  tailgate  is  inches  from 
the  floor.  These  cars  are  all  equipped 
with  hydraulic  booster  brakes,  and 
finisbed  with  a  synthetic  lacquer.” 

Etjuipinent  at  Macy’s 

The  experience  of  their  truck  op¬ 
eration  together  with  the  improve¬ 
ments  and  the  new  innovations  in 
truck  construction  by  his  store,  was 
presented  by  Mr.  lirettell : 

“Macy’s  has  followed  the  screen 
and  curtain  system  of  design  for 
their  package  and  semi-bulk  delivery 
units  for  many  years,  and  that  was 
a  matter  of  precedent,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  and  also  our  experience  with 
what  few  panel  jobs  we  got  in  the 
early  days,  whereby  the  damages 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance  were 
quite  high.  However,  as  we  went 
^ong  further,  we  seemed  to  be  hav¬ 
ing  less  and  less  body  damage,  and 
we  thought  it  was  time  to  experi¬ 
ment  further  with  panel  jobs,  both 
with  the  idea  of  improving  the  ap¬ 
pearance  as  well  as  giving  better 
protection  to  the  driver  and  to  the 
load.  So,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  we  put  out  a  fleet  of  vehicles 
with  ten-foot-six  bodies  for  semi¬ 
bulk  or  mixed  load  work,  on  which 
the  lower  panel  was  metal  and  the 
upper  panel  ply-wood  covered  with 
long-grain  leather. 

“We  had  our  fingers  crossed  for 
a  while  as  to  what  the  results  were 
going  to  be,  but  I  have  just  gotten 
some  figures  together  ooverine  the 
operation  of  curtain  jobs  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  five  years,  as  compared  with 
practically  two  years  of  operation  of 
the  panel  jobs,  and  we  have  a  figure 
of  $10.50  per  car  per  year  for  the 
maintenance  on  the  panel  jobs,  as 
compared  with  $31.40  per  year  on 
the  curtain  and  screen  jobs.  So  ap¬ 
parently,  we  haven’t  done  any  worse 
and  have  greatly  improved,  possibly. 
Some  of  that  is  due  to  improved 
driving  and  fewer  accidents  and 
damages,  but  the  expense  per  car, 
per  season,  on  the  curtain  jobs  has 
not  varied  greatly  from  season  to 
season,  so  that  that  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  the  answer.  In  other  words,  in 
the  past  we  apparently  have  been 
more  fearful  of  the  results  than  the 
tacts  actually  warranted,  so  that 
now  we  are  quite  sold  on  the  idea 
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that  the  combination  metal  and 
leather  covered  wood  panel  not  only 
looks  better  but  is  actually  going  to 
cost  us  less  money  to  keep  in  proper 
repair.” 

Considering  the  small  dome  lamp 
with  which  most  vehicles  are  usually 
equipped,  inadequate  for  sufficient 
light,  Mr.  Bretell  told  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  with  glass  roofs. 

“We  took  one  of  the  old  cars  and 
made  an  entire  glass  roof  in  it.  We 
had  some  trouble  keeping  it  tight, 
but  ultimately  we  learned  something 
about  it  and  we  found  that  the  thing 
was  entirely  practical,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  gave  the  drivers  so 
much  help  that  there  seemed  to  be 
no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  go 
ahead  with  it  further.  We  ap¬ 
proached  body  builders  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  they  were  skeptical  and 
tried  to  discourage  us  on  it,  but  we 
had  four  or  five  built  experimentally 
on  the  next  order  we  placed  which 
was,  incidentally,  the  order  of  the 
first  full-panel  jobs,  and  after  run¬ 
ning  them  a  year,  we  had  so  little 
trouble  with  the  leakage  problem 
that  on  the  next  year’s  order  we  had 
everything  come  through  with  these 
glass  sections  in  the  roof.  I  might 
say  that  we  decided  that  an  entire 
glass  roof  was  not  necessary,  would 
be  excessively  expensive  and  wasn’t 
thoroughly  practical,  but  that  a  glass 
section  alwut  at  the  center  of  the 
lK)dy  on  each  side  of  the  roof  was 
entirely  practical  and  added  nothing 
to  the  cost  of  the  body,  and  certain¬ 
ly  facilitated  deliveries  very  materi¬ 
ally. 

“These  glass  sections  are  about 
18  inches  by  28  inches  and  are  set 
in  sort  of  a  bulkhead  construction, 
laid  in  plastic  cement  and  held  in  by 
mouldings  covered  with  plastic  ce¬ 
ment.  Leakage  gives  us  a  little 
trouble  now  and  then,  but  it  hasn’t 
been  serious  and  we  seem  to  have 
overcome  that  entirely. 

“In  conjunction  with  this  body 
design,”  Mr.  Brettell  added,  “we 
also  decided  that  there  was  no  par¬ 
ticular  reason  for  retaining  the  fold¬ 
ing  type  of  gate  that  we  had  adopt¬ 
ed  for  many  years,  at  the  front  of 
the  body,  back  of  the  driver’s  seat, 
and  that  it  would  be  just  as  well  to 
make  a  permanent  door  for  half  the 
width  of  the  body  and  a  sliding  door 
for  the  other  half.  We  put  sections 
of  sire  glass  in  these  doors  to  give 
additional  light  in  the  forward  part 
of  the  body  and  to  give  the  driver  a 
chance  to  look  out  through  the  truck 
in  case  he  had  his  rear  curtain  up. 
So,  that  accomplished  two  purposes. 
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At  the  same  time,  this  type  of  door 
operated  much  easier  that  the  fold¬ 
ing  gate.  It  latched  very  easily.  It 
gave  much  better  protection  to  the 
load,  in  conjunction  with  the  panel 
sides  and  it  gave  the  driver  a  tight, 
warm,  weather-proof  cab  to  ride  in 
in  the  winter  time.  In  the  old  jobs 
there  was  always  a  gale  of  wind 
coming  in  through  the  slight  leak¬ 
ages  in  the  rear  curtain,  which 
would  follow  up  to  the  front  of  the 
l)ody,  and  it  was  a  very  drafty  and 
unhealthy  condition  to  operate 
under.  So,  by  the  use  of  these  doors 
we  accomplished  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  load  and  protecting  the 
driver  at  the  same  time.” 

The  use  of  cushions  filled  with 
rubber  was  advocated  by  Mr. 
Brettell.  “We  found  that  the  leather 
cushions  with  springs  in  them  had 
to  l)e  repaired  every  four  or  five 
months;  the  springs  would  break, 
jrtish  out  through  the  covering,  and 
in  addition  to  the  cost  of  repair,  they 
were  very  likely  to  tear  the  driver’s 
and  helper’s  clothes  and  possibly 
cause  personal  injury.  So,  we 
thought  it  was  well  worthwhile  to 
experiment  with  rubber  filled  cush¬ 
ions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
wasn’t  much  of  an  experiment,  be¬ 
cause  the  bus  people  had  been  using 
them  for  some  time  then,  and  we 
found  that  their  reasons  for  using 
them  were  sound,  and  the  cost  of 
the  cushion  rubber  filled  was  no 
more  than  the  spring  typ>e.  There 
were  no  repairs  at  all  inside  of  a 
year,  and  then,  possibly,  only  some 
slight  patching  of  the  covering.  The 
interior  seemed  not  to  deteriorate 
at  all.  We  have  had  them  in  oper¬ 
ation  now  for  two  years,  and  all  of 
our  new  cushions,  either  our  new 
trucks  or  replacements  on  the  old 
ones,  are  of  that  material.” 

Furniture  Trucks 

Speaking  of  furniture  delivery, 
Mr.  Brettell  said,  “We  ran  across 
what  probably  the  rest  of  you  have 
also  experienced  when  the  NRA 
came  along.  It  so  greatly  changed 
the  methods  of  operation  and  driv¬ 
ers’  hours  and  things  of  that  kinf’ 
it  became  necessary  to  adapt  a  body 
size  to  a  man’s  working  day  under 
the  Code.  We  found  that  the  furni¬ 
ture  trucks  that  we  had  been  using 
with  bodies  14  feet  long  and  about 
6  feet  wide,  were  too  small  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  result.  So,  we  increas¬ 
ed  the  length  to  16  feet,  increased 
the  width  by  one  foot,  which  also 
gave  a  better  loading  condition  for 
large  pieces  of  furniture;  and  after 
using  three  of  those  vehicles  for  ? 
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year,  found  the  results  so  beneficial 
that  the  next  year  we  added  to  our 
fleet  along  that  line. 

“At  the  same  time  the  question 
came  up  whether,  possibly,  we 
might  not  accomplish  greater  flex¬ 
ibility  and  ixjssibly  lower  cost  of 
operation  by  use  of  a  semi-trailer 
in  furniture  delivery.  So,  we 
lK)ught  a  number  of  the  straight 
body  jobs  and  one  experimental 
semi-trailer  unit,  with  closed  van 
body,  a  very  low  drop  frame,  plat¬ 
form,  and  with  the  same  load  cap¬ 
acity  that  the  16  foot  open  job  had. 
We  have  used  the  unit  for  alxmt 
nine  months  now,  and  while  our 
cost  figures  are  more  or  less  in  the 
nature  of  an  estimate,  from  all  we 
can  see,  the  cost  is  going  to  be  at 
least  as  good  as  a  four-wheel  job. 
And  from  the  automotive  cost 
standpoint,  from  a  deliverv  stand¬ 
point,  there  are  probably  going  to 
be  economies  that  will  bring  alx)ut 
a  cost  per  unit  delivered  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  with  the  four-wheel 
job. 

“The  low  loading  platform  is 
quite  a  convenience  in  unloading  at 
the  delivery  end.  The  closed  van 
body  gives  the  load  better  protec¬ 
tion,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
vehicle  is  certainly  far  superior  to 
anything  we  have  had.  In  addition, 
the  total  overall  length  of  the  unit 
is  25  feet,  8  inches  as  compared 
with  the  16-foot  job.  So,  we  have 
saved  some  overall  length,  and  in 
garaging  we  can  uncouple  the  trac¬ 
tor,  if  necessary,  still  further  reduc¬ 
ing  the  length  of  the  entire  unit,  and 
place  the  tractor  at  a  point  where  an 
ordinary  job  couldn’t  be  stored  at 
all.  In  other  words,  we  can  utilize 
small  storage  spaces  in  the  garage. 
We  can  work  on  the  tractor  much 
more  efficiently  in  the  shop  than  we 
could  on  the  job  with  a  body  mount¬ 
ed  on  it.  If  we  should  have  a  seri¬ 
ous  accident  on  the  road,  instead  of 
having  to  bring  out  another  truck, 
unload  the  entire  load  and  reload  it, 
we  can  bring  out  a  tractor  and  un¬ 
couple  the  damaged  one,  couple  in 
the  other  one,  and  go  on  our  way. 
So,  it  looks  as  though  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  possibility  in  it. 

“The  cost  of  the  two  units :  The 
straight  16-foot  job,  with  body, 
costs  us  about  $2900.  The  tractor 
and  semi-trailer  costs  us  about 
$2700.  So,  we  have  saved  a  little  on 
the  initial  investment,  also.  We  are 
still  in  the  experimental  stage  with 
it.  The  power  unit  that  we  first  se¬ 
lected,  while  it  was  suitable  for 
many  of  the  routes,  apparently 


wasn’t  quite  big  enough  for  others, 
and  it  may  be  that  certain  routes 
will  have  to  have  one  power  unit  . 
and  certain  routes  another,  but  by 
means  of  the  interchangeable  coup¬ 
ling,  that  wouldn’t  break  uj)  our  ix)S- 
sibility  of  using  either  one,  inter¬ 
changeably,  if  we  find  it  necessar' 
“Another  step,’’  continued  Mr. 
Hrettell,  “that  we  have  gone  into 
quite  extensively  this  year  is  the  fea¬ 
ture  of  night  advertising  on  our 
trucks.  We  have  experimented  with 
various  methods  of  lighting  up  the 
name  on  the  front  of  the  truck,  and 
we  finally  adojited  a  lamp  with  an 
oval  lens,  a  spotlight  mounted  on 
the  forward  part  of  the  cab,  with 
the  rays  thrown  on  the  front  of  the 
l)ody  where  the  name  is  brought  o’ 
and  can  be  seen  for  a  distance  of 
two  or  three  blocks.  You  can  read 
the  name  a  l)lock  away  and  see  it 
for  two  or  three  blocks. 

“We  have  a  special  service  equip¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  mainte¬ 
nance  and  operation  of  our  fleet. 
One  is  a  bullet-proof  jiay  wagon,  to 
be  used  in  moving  collections  around 
to  the  liank.  We  built  it  ourselves, 
with  bullet-proof  steel  and  bullet¬ 
proof  glass,  on  one  of  the  old  pack¬ 
age  delivery  models  that  we  had.  We 
also  have  a  snowplow  which  we 
hook  up  in  the  winter  to  our  wreck¬ 
ing  car  and  with  that  clean  all  the 
streets  around  our  warehouse,  so  it 
will  greatly  facilitate  our  operations 
there,  every  time  we  have  a  heavy 
snow  storm.  We  have  a  crew  com¬ 
ing  in  at  night  that  puts  the  plow 
to  work,  and  when  the  vehicles  are 
ready  to  move  in  the  morning  the 
streets  are  entirely  clear.” 

Speaking  on  the  same  subject, 
Mr.  Barnes  gave  the  benefit  of  his 
store’s  experience  and  the  factors 
they  considered  in  the  purchase  of 
new  ecpiipment. 

“In  selecting  a  chassis  we  looked 
for  one  so  designed  as  to  be  easily 
accessible  for  quick  repairs  and  re¬ 
placement  of  units  when  failures  oc¬ 
curred  and  a  first  consideration,” 
Mr.  Barnes  declared,  “was  to  place 
the  safest  vehicles  possible  on  the 
road.  We  specified  shadow  proof 
glass  in  the  windshield  and  both 
doors.  The  left  side  of  the  body  was 
closed  in.  This  construction  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  install  a  larger  window 
than  could  be  installed  in  a  door, 
therefore,  increasing  vision  for  the 
driver  and  giving  him  more  freedom 
for  arm  signals.  In  many  communi¬ 
ties  or  territories  there  are  usually 
one  way  streets,  permitting  left  side 
parking,  but  since  we  do  not  have 


this  ty]K’  of  street,  we  feel  that  it 
is  to  our  advantage  to  clo.se  the  left 
side,  wliich  has  a  psychological 
effect  ui)on  the  driver  to  always 
])ark  on  the  right,  and  at  the  same 
time,  removes  the  very  bad  hazard 
of  a  man  stepping  out  of  the  car  on 
the  left  side,  into  the  i)ath  of  an 
oncoming  vehicle. 

“We  demanded  that  gasoline 
tanks  of  approximately  25  gallon 
capacity  l)e  mounted  under  the  rear 
end  of  the  frame.  These  tanks  have 
a  31/2"  filler  cap  on  the  right  hand 
side,  which  facilitates  quick  filling. 
This  large  opening  makes  the  level 
of  the  fuel  visible  at  all  tim^s  wliil-* 
filling,  and  has  removed  tli;  ire  ha  - 
ard,  and  waste  of  gasoline  from 
overflowing. 

“The  problem  of  the  jiroper  size 
or  capacity  of  body  not  from  a 
weight  standpoint  but  from  a  cubi¬ 
cal  displacement  angle  is  one  which 
requires  much  thought,”  according 
to  Mr.  Barnes.  “We  found  that 
during  periods  when  special  sales 
are  held,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  getting  all  merchandi.se 
on  the  truck.  This  is  difficult  to  dc 
due  to  the  irregular  shapes  and  sizes 
of  trackages  to  be  loaded  into  the 
vehicle.  With  increased  volume  we 
are  naturally  expected  to  increase 
the  carrying  production  per  truck. 
How  to  increase  body  capacity  with¬ 
out  increasing  length  of  body  which 
would  force  us  into  a  longer  wheel 
l>ase  in  order  to  give  a  balanced  job, 
would  mean  a  larger  turning  radius 
which  is  not  at  all  desirable.  Our 
older  trucks  had  a  fender  or  mud¬ 
guard  over  the  rear  wheel  which  ex¬ 
tended  approximately  6"  beyond  the 
side  of  the  body.  This,  being  no  ad¬ 
vantage  to  us,  we  therefore  had  our 
newer  bodies  built  8"  wider,  that  is, 
4"  over  the  fender  on  each  side 
without  increasing  the  overall  width 
of  the  car.  This  may  appear  a  small 
increase  in  size  but  the  change,  plus 
an  addition  of  2"  in  inside  height, 
gave  us  a  body  with  a  capacity  of 
260  cubic  feet  or  an  increase  of  33 
cubic  feet  over  our  old  cars.” 

Sjieaking  of  the  construction.  Mr. 
Barnes  said,  “The  inner  sides  of  the 
bodies  are  lined  with  veneer  panels, 
and  the  floor  constructed  of  one 
inch  lap  joint  maple,  mounted  on 
the  conventional  cross  sill,  thus 
keeping  the  floor  at  one  level,  with 
out  any  walls  or  step-up  from  the 
the  driver’s  compartment. 

“The  outside  of  body  is 
veneer  on  oak  ribs,  covered  with 
felt  and  20  gauge  sheet  steel.  All 
mouldings  are  aluminum  and  the 
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sides  of  the  l)ody  are  protected  by  a 
steel  ntl)  rail  runnins  along  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  skirt.  For  appearance, 
the  iKtdies  were  built  with  a  skirt 
c.Ktending  to  the  level  of  the  running 
board,  thus  covering  the  entire  chas¬ 
sis,  e.xcept  the  wheels,  giving  the 
vehicle  a  modern  and  clean  appear- 
ance. 

“For  the  convenience  of  handling 
rugs  on  package  delivery,  there  are 
leather  straps  fastened  to  the  inside 
of  the  lK)dy — three  to  each  side. 
This  is  done  to  protect  rugs  and  to 
hold  them  up  off  other  merchandise. 
Insides  of  bodies  are  also  etjuipped 
with  a  hinged  load  rack,  to  l)e  used 
by  drivers,  either  as  a  divide  be¬ 
tween  small  parcels  and  bulk  mer- 
chandi.se,  or  for  the  separation  of 
returned  goods  on  calls,  send  agains, 
or  don’t  wants.  This  rack  has  prov¬ 
en  to  be  a  time  saver  in  the  divid¬ 
ing  of  routes,  and  a  protection  to 
returned  merchandise. 

“The  sides  and  roof  of  inside  of 
body  are  painted  with  an  aluminum 
paint.  This  plus  the  installation  of 
a  5"  dome  light,  just  to  the  rear  of 
the  driver’s  seat,  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  visibility  inside  of  lx)dy, 
and  has  also  brought  a  great  deal  of 
favorable  comment  from  our  chauf¬ 
feurs. 

“Since  we  handle  both  semi-bulk 
and  packages  on  the  same  vehicle, 
the  rear  of  body  has  a  half  curtain 
and  a  28"  spaceless  hinge  tailgate, 
thus  taking  care  of  tailboard  loads 
whenever  necessary. 

“Tightly  fitted  wood  floor  boards 
are  used  in  the  driver’s  compart¬ 
ment  which  we  feel,  for  the  driver’s 
comfort,  is  a  better  insulation 
against  heat  and  cold  than  the  metal 
plates.  These  are  much  more  readily 
removed  when  necessary  to  change 
a  battery,  or  make  liandbrake  ad¬ 
justments,  and  are  less  slippery  than 
metal. 

“The  drivers’  and  helpers’  seats 
are  of  the  automatic  folding  type. 
Cushions  are  of  sponge  rubber  con¬ 
struction  covered  with  genuine 
leather.  We  have  found  that  the 
life  of  leather  coverings  on  sponge 
rubber  cushions  has  been  double 
that  of  the  spring  type  in  our  ser¬ 
vice. 

“A  compartment  under  the  driv¬ 
er  s  seat  carries  the  following  equip¬ 
ment  :  rim  wrench,  jack,  starting 
crank,  and  skid  chains.  To  the  left 
of  the  driver’s  seat  between  the  seat 
the  side  of  the  body,  we  have  a 
driver  s  file  with  three  comjiart- 
ments  to  be  used  in  the  carrying  of 
meter-ice  envelopes,  calls,  driver’s 
cards,  etc.  The  helper’s  seat  is 
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mounted  two  inches  to  the  rear  of 
the  driver’s  seat.  This  permits  the 
back  rest  of  helper’s  seat  to  fold  l)e- 
hind  the  driver’s  seat,  thus  making 
a  clear  passage  into  the  body,  facili¬ 
tating  the  loading  of  i)ackages  from 
the  front  end. 

“The  right  side  of  the  driver’s 
and  heli)er’s  compartment  is  closed 
by  a  full  length  sliding  d(H)r,  carried 
on  an  overhead  track.  The  glass 
window  in  d(X)r  is  controlled  by  a 
chain  wind  regulator.  This  tyi)e 
dexjr  has  been  installed  both  from 
a  comfort  and  maintenance  stand¬ 
point. 

“X’entilation  to  the  driver’s  com- 
l)artment  is  taken  care  of  through 
a  ventilator  in  the  top  center  of 
cowl. 

“The  windshield  is  stationery, 
sloped  and  mounted  in  rubber 
mouldings.  The  size  of  this  wind¬ 
shield  is  45"  by  22",  giving  the  driv¬ 
er  a  greater  radius  of  vision  with 
less  blind  sfXJts  than  with  any  other 
tyjie  of  construction.  The  glass  be¬ 
ing  stationery,  affords  i)rotection 
from  cold  and  rain,  and  assures  a 
lower  maintenance  cost  than  can  be 
e.xpected  from  hinged  or  mechanic¬ 
ally  controlled  windshields. 

“During  the  past  ten  years  we 
have  had  spare  tires  mounted  under 
the  l)ody  in  the  rear,  attached  to  the 
body  on  the  left  side  and  resting  on 
the  running  board,  and  also  attached 
to  the  body  by  a  special  carrier  free 


of  the  running  board.  Having  had 
e.xperience  with  these  different  types 
of  mountings,  in  our  new  cars  the 
spare  tire  is  secured  to  the  inside  of 
the  body  on  the  left  side,  standing 
upright,  to  the  rear  of  the  wheel 
ixx-ket.  We  feel  that  on  this  type  of 
mounting,  the  tire  is  out  of  the  way, 
Ijctter  protected  and  more  accessible 
to  the  driver  when  needed.  S])are 
tires  carried  on  the  outside  have  a 
tendency  to  vibrate  and  loosen  up 
either  body  uprights  or  running 
boards.  Every  fleet  represented 
here,  no  doubt,  operate  their  cars 
with  a  uniformed  chauffeur,  and  we 
feel  that  after  a  chauffeur  attempts 
to  remove  a  spare  tire  carried  under 
the  frame,  after  it  has  been  there 
10,000  miles  or  more,  he  is  not  a 
very  presentable  representative  of 
the  store  to  greet  a  customer.  And 
how  many  times  is  the  flat  tire 
l)laced  in  the  body  to  be  returned  to 
the  garage,  rather  than  attempt  the 
feat  of  getting  it  to  stay  put  in  the 
conventional  hanger  ? 

“Having  had  considerable  trouble 
during  the  winter  of  1933,  with  the 
l)aint  leaving  the  panels  on  our  jobs, 
we  contacted  one  of  our  local  paint 
manufacturers  to  get  their  reaction 
on  this  condition.  For  our  new  cars, 
they  emphatically  recommended  that 
we  use  their  synthetic  enamel.  This 
was  made  up  in  our  color  known  as 
Kresge  Green,  with  lettering  and 
strijfing  in  gold.” 


Recent  Developments  and  Future  of  Prepacking 


In  urging  stores  to  give  more 
consideration  to  prepacking,  Carl 
Wood,  Assistant  to  the  Managing 
Director,  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  New  York,  in  part  said, 
"The  manifold  advantages  of  pre- 
])acking  have  l)een  often  defined. 
Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  pre¬ 
packing  means  that  manufacturers’ 
packing  is  eliminated  and  the  store’s 
] jacking  .substituted  for  it,  at  the 
factory.  Assuming  that  packing  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  factory  will  be  suffici¬ 
ently  more  rapid  than  at  the  store 
to  offset  any  increase  in  freight,  the 
resultant  saving  to  the  store  will  be 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  bulk  packing  cost.” 

Mr.  Wood,  in  his  recommenda¬ 
tions,  advocated  that  stores  apfX)int 
an  executive  who  would  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  matters  pertaining  to 
jjrepacking  and  whose  duties  would 
i)e  defined  as  “arranging  with  manu¬ 
facturers  that  merchandise  be  pre- 
jjacked,  designing  packages  for  pre- 
jjacked  merchandise,  controlling  the 
quality  of  prepacked  packages  by 


systematic  inspection,  controlling  the 
proper  allocation  of  the  charges.”  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Wood  said,  “the 
prepacking  director  should  be  vested 
with  considerable  authority  by  the 
management.  He  should  function 
with  the  assistance  of  a  committee 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
delivery,  packing,  receiving  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  bureau  of  adjustment. 
This  committee  should  meet  regu¬ 
larly  to  examine  samples  of  pre- 
1  jacked  shipments  and  new  experi¬ 
mental  packages  in  the  process  of 
development.  With  the  benefit  of 
these  service  executives’  experience, 
the  cost  of  prepacking  can  be  kept  at 
a  reasonaljle  figure  and  customers’ 
c(jmplaints  for  damages  at  a  mini¬ 
mum.” 

The  controversial  question  of  the 
treating  of  the  cost  incidental  to  pre¬ 
packing  was  covered  by  Mr.  Wood. 
Should  it  be  transferred  to  the  pack¬ 
ing  and  wrapping  account,  or  should 
it  lx;  included  in  merchandise  cost? 

“In  support  of  the  first  method 
it  is  argued,”  said  Mr.  Wood,  “that 
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prepacking  should  be  shown  separ¬ 
ately  on  invoices  so  that  it  can  be 
controlled  like  any  other  expense. 
In  such  cases  it  is  up  to  the  prepack¬ 
ing  director  to  see  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  charges  the  store  no  more  than 
the  difference  between  his  original 
bulk  packing  cost  and  the  new  pre¬ 
packing  cost.”  Mr.  Wood  felt  that 
unless  such  a  system  is  adopted  buy¬ 
ers  will  not  be  receptive  to  the  idea 
of  having  their  merchandise  pre¬ 
packed  for  otherwise  prepacking 
means  increased  cost  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  decreased  markup  on  ac¬ 


count  of  competition.  Proponents  of 
the  opjwsite  method  of  including 
prepacking  in  cost  of  merchandise 
feel  that  by  so  doing,  the  buyer  is 
prevented  from  padding  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  prepacking  charge  so  as 
to  reduce  merchandise  cost  in  order 
to  make  it  appear  that  he  is  increas¬ 
ing  his  markup  or  to  undersell  his 
competitors.  Mr.  Wood  strongly 
favored  the  adoption  of  the  uniform, 
nation-wide  system,  but  felt  that  the 
store  contemplating  extensive  pre¬ 
packing  by  manufacturers  should 
first  adopt  the  first  method.” 


Packing  Methods  Versus  Delivery  Production 


Contending  that  in  their  efforts  to 
reduce  operating  expense  stores 
have  gone  so  far  in  tbe  use  of  ex¬ 
posed  packing,  salvage  material 
packing,  and  the  use  of  substitu¬ 
tions,  that  the  Delivery  Department 
cannot  l)e  assured  that  wrapped 
merchandise  is  so  packed  as  to  make 
safe  delivery  with  ordinary  hand¬ 
ling,  J.  A.  Slocum,  Assistant  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Company,*  Inc.,  New  York,  said : 

“Those  economies  gained  in  the 
saving  of  material  have  been  defin¬ 
itely  offset  by  lower  delivery  pro¬ 
duction  and  increased  damages,  and 
while  certain  conditions  imposed  by 
the  code  contributed  to  this  situa¬ 
tion,  those  conditions  still  exist  and 
very  positive  action  should  be  taken 
to  bring  the  entire  picture  back  into 
balance. 

“We  all  appreciate  that  the  pack¬ 
ing  department  was  confronted  with 
two  serious  problems  when  the  cod-’ 
first  became  effective. 

1.  The  hours  of  labor  were  re¬ 
duced  about  25%,  and 

2.  The  cost  of  material  took 
an  almost  overnight  leap 
upward  —  some  items  as 
high  as  30%. 

“Accentuating  their  general  prob¬ 
lem  was  the  fact  that  business  was 
sharply  off  and  economies  were  de¬ 
manded  at  every  possible  point. 
One  road  was  open  to  the  Packing 
Department  and  they  took  it — a 
great  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
material  used. 

“In  the  Delivery  Departments  we 
also  had  problems — certainly  no  less 
serious.  Our  allowed  hours  of  labor 
were  greatly  curtailed,  resulting  in 
the  wholesale  emplo3mient  of  new 
men,  many  absolutely  inexperienced 
in  any  phase  of  delivery.  These 
same  new  men  had  the  handling  of 
the  packages  on  which  the  Packing 


Department  had  concentrated  their 
efforts  at  keeping  cost  down.  Costly 
results  were  inevitable. 

“Based  on  the  experience  ascer¬ 
tained  from  a  number  of  stores,  Mr. 
Slocum  cited  the  following  methods 
pursued  by  stores  in  their  efforts  to 
reduce  expense  and  urged  delivery 
executives  to  challenge  their  oper¬ 
ation  in  whole  or  port. 

1.  Saving  on  the  quantity  of 
gummed  tape. 

2.  Saving  on  the  quantity  of 
paper. 

3.  Substitution  of  pinch  pack¬ 
ing  with  corrugated  paper 
in  place  of  cartons. 

4.  Substitution  of  salvage  car¬ 
tons  for  new  cartons. 

5.  Saving  on  the  quantity  of 
corrugated  paper  and  chip¬ 
board. 

6.  Substitution  of  open  faced 
cartons  for  the  complete 
carton. 

7.  Elimination  of  inspection 
on  furniture,  permitting 
furniture  to  ride  with  the 
original  excelsior  pads,  put 
on  by  the  manufacturer,  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  customer’s 
home. 


“Taking  each  of  these  methods 
separately,  Mr.  Slocum  outlined  the 
difficulty  generally  experienced  by 
delivery  departments  in  their  use. 

“1.  Regarding  gummed  tape: — 
One  store  used  to  get  their  cartons 
containing  suits,  secured  by  2  pieces 
of  tape,  each  about  12  inches  long, 
one  at  each  end.  This  gave  an  over¬ 
lap,  top  and  bottom,  of  about 
inches.  Recently  4  small  strips,  each 
of  approximately  5  inches,  have  been 
used, — a  possible  saving  of  4  inches 
of  tape.  However,  the  scant  top  and 
bottom  overlap  has  not  proved 
sufficient  to  keep  the  cover  on,  with 


the  result  that  tops  have  come  off, 
merchandise  soiled,  and  the  Deliv¬ 
ery  Department  has  been  compelled 
to  re-seal  the  carton  with  larger 
pieces  of  tape.  Obviously,  when 
either  of  these  conditions  take  place 
the  slight  saving  in  tape  has  Ijeen 
off-set. 

“In  this  same  connection  is  the 
unsatisfactory  use  of  small  pieces  of 
tape  to  seal  packages,  where  string 
was  formerly  used.  Take  a  package 
containing  merchandise  such  as  bath 
towels,  which  have  some  resiliency. 
When  ])acked,  due  to  the  pressure 
applied,  the  towels  are  snug.  How¬ 
ever,  in  handling,  a  certain  give 
takes  place  in  the  package,  the 
towels  expand,  exerting  some  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  tapes  holding  the  pack¬ 
age,  and  if  this  package  is  given 
even  a  slight  jar  the  tapes  give  way 
and  the  towels  literally  jump  out  of 
the  wrapping. 

Other  Difficulties 

“2.  A  frequent  cause  of  loss  of 
time  and  damage  is  found  in  the 
size  of  the  sheet  of  paper  used — 
cases  where  the  sheet  is  just  large 
enough  to  cover  the  merchandise, 
but  without  allowance  for  overlap. 
At  times  the  packages  are  tied  w'ith 
string,  quite  securely,  when  they 
leave  the  packing  unit,  but  on  the 
way  to  the  Delivery  Department  the 
ordinary  jars  have  caused  the  paper 
to  separate  until  an  interval  of  sev¬ 
eral  inches  has  exposed  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  a  complete  rewrap  is 
necessary,  or  duplication  of  that 
part  of  the  order  which  has  been 
soiled. 

“3.  Quite  a  recent  practice  is  the 
substitution  of  sheets  of  corrugated 
paper  for  cartons — the  two  ends  of 
the  sheet  pinched  together  and  held 
by  gum  tape.  There  is  generally  a 
certain  amount  of  spring  in  this  type 
of  paper  when  pinched  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  so  that  an  appreciable  strain  is 
exerted  on  the  tape.  Now,  if  the 
merchandise  shifts  even  slightly 
toward  either  end,  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  tape  will  give 
away.  The  whole  end  then  being 
open  the  merchandise  probably  falls 
to  the  floor.  This  type  of  ‘pinch 
packing’,  like  many  other  methods, 
has  its  place  on  certain  sizes  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  it  is  a  problem  to  have 
to  keep  a  check  on  the  extent  to 
which  this  method  is  carried. 

“In  citing  their  own  store’s  ex¬ 
perience,  especially  during  the  last 
Christmas  period,  abbreviated  or  ex¬ 
posed  packing,  particularly  bulk 
items,  had  a  tendency  of  decreasing 
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the  size  of  many  of  the  loads. 

Stating  that  an  exhaustive  sur¬ 
vey  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  extent  the  delivery’s  various 
costs  had  l)een  eflfected  by  packing 
changes,  Mr.  Slocum  was  specific  in 
naming  the  following  factors  which 
he  attributed  to  the  increase. 

“1.  Loss  of  time  in  handling  by 
the  sorters  at  the  tables,  by  the  sheet 
writers  in  the  bins,  and  to  a  greater 
extent  by  the  drivers  and  helpers  in 
loading  and  on  the  route. 

“2.  Rewrapping,  entailing  not 
only  loss  of  productive  time  but  an 
added  use  of  jmcking  materials, 
both  representing  the  waste  inevit¬ 
able  when  the  job  is  poorly  done 
the  first  time. 

“3.  Decreased  production — due 
to  the  fact  that  the  load  average  is 
reduced.  The  reduction  caused 
chiefly  because  the  close  stacking  we 
have  normally  followed  is  impos¬ 
sible. 

“4.  A  general  let  down  in  effici¬ 
ency.  In  these  days  we  are  all  rigged 
along  fairly  high  pressure  lines,  to 
combat  increased  costs.  Everything 
must  click  at  all  times.  Just  as  soon 
as  we  are  compelled  to  give  orders 
to  slow  us  at  certain  points,  just  so 
quickly  does  the  ratio  of  general 
efficiency  decrease.  Under  present 
conditions  we  cannot  apply  the  same 
speed  as  we  have  in  the  past.” 

Summing  up,  Mr.  Slocum  said, 
“If  the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far 
on  packing  economies,  then  the  next 
steps  should  be  toward  correcting 
this  condition  .  At  Macy’s  a  commit¬ 
tee  has  just  been  appointed,  with 
representatives  from  each  of  the 
Packing  Divisions  and  from  Deliv¬ 
ery,  who  are  to  set  standards  on 
those  items  giving  the  greatest 
trouble.  Not  only  will  the  amount 
of  packing  be  considered  but  the 
quality  and  strength  of  the  mater¬ 
ials  will  ])e  set.  We,  in  Delivery, 
feel  that  the  corrective  measures  will 
not  be  excessively  expensive,  for 
there  is  much  of  the  problem  that 
can  be  cured  through  the  application 
of  horse  sense’  methods,  and  the 
strict  insistence  that  the  job  be  prop¬ 
erly  done  at  the  outset.  It  is,  we 
contend,  absolutely  essential  and 
P<»sible  to  arrive  at  a  medium  that 
will  permit  both  departments  to  op¬ 
erate  smoothly  and  to  take  advant¬ 
age  of  ways  and  means  to  keep  our 
respective  costs  well  in  line. 

^^t,  but  not  least,  whereas  in 
P^ing  divisions  we  can  measure 
•^r  and  material  costs  accurately, 
^  so  can  effectively  measure  cost 


of  change  in  packing  method  within 
any  one  department — the  attendant 
cost  to  delivery  through  awkward 
handling,  damages,  or  loss  of  busi¬ 
ness  through  poor  customer  reac¬ 
tion,  cannot  always  be  measured  to 
the  same  degree  of  accuracy,  nor 
can  it  be  measured  over  such  a  short 
period  of  time.  Under  such  condit¬ 


ions  it  is  sound  management  not  to 
allow  the  too  apparent  labor  and 
material  saving,  in  packing,  to  out¬ 
weigh  the  general  knowledge  and 
experience  of  a  delivery  organiza¬ 
tion,  who  are  not  in  a  position  to 
furnish  equally  as  accurate  figures 
in  opposition  to  a  proposed  new 
packing  method.” 


The  Charging  of  Wrapping  and  Packing  Material  Expense 


H.  P.  Tepperman,  Assistant  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent,  Kresge  De¬ 
partment  Store,  Newark,  N.  J.,  led 
a  discussion  and  exchange  of  exper¬ 
ience  on  the  problem  of  accurately 
charging  wrapping  and  packing  ma¬ 
terial  expense  to  the  individual  de¬ 
partment.  "The  difficulty  arises,” 
said  Mr.  Tepperman,  “in  properly 
allocating  charges  for  supplies  when, 
like  most  stores,  requisitions  for 
supplies  are  made  out  by  wrappers 
or  packers  who  pack  for  several  de¬ 
partments.  In  our  store  we  have 
this  condition.  We  find  that  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  on  bargain  tables 
where  there  are  no  send  wrapping 
facilities  is  brought  over  to  the  near¬ 
est  wrapping  desk.  We  necessarily 
must  distribute  the  overflow  of  mer¬ 
chandise  from  departments  that  are 
particularly  busy.  On  our  anniver¬ 
sary  or  dollar  days,  we  must  dis¬ 
tribute  send  purchases  throughout 
the  store.  At  times  supplies  are 
transferred  from  one  desk  to  an¬ 
other.”  The  discussion  brought  out 
several  ideas  and  prevalent  methods 
of  charging  wrapping  and  packing 
expense.  “At  our  store,”  Mr. 
Tepperman  continued,  “we  take  our 
entire  expense  for  supplies  and  sal¬ 
aries  for  wrapping  and  packing  and 
establish  a  unit  cost  for  each  de- 
jiartment  both  for  send  and  take 
transactions  which  naturally  cover 
the  entire  supply  cost,  and  charge 
them  on  this  unit  basis  according  to 
the  size  of  the  merchandise  that  they 
sell  and  basing  it  on  a  transactional 
basis,  we  overcome  a  lot  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  we  previously  had.” 

C.  G.  Hobart  of  Wieboldt’s,  Inc.. 
Chicago,  advocated  the  following 
system  which  operates  satisfactorily 
in  his  store.  Regardless  of  whether 
a  desk  is  serving  one,  two,  three  or 
more  departments,  all  supplies 
requisitioned  are  charged  to  that 
desk.  To  this  cost  of  supplies  is 
added  the  salary  cost.  The  depart¬ 
ments  served  at  this  desk  are  sized 
up  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  work 
that  belongs  to  each  department.  “At 
the  end  of  the  month  we  know,” 


said  Mr.  Hobart,  “the  sales  volume 
in  each  department  and  we  then 
charge  against  the  department  the 
charge  per  hundred  dollars  of  sales 
that  would  cover  that  cost.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  will  say  that  the  cost  for 
wrapping  and  supplies  for  a  depart¬ 
ment  is  80  cents.  We  can  always 
determine  how  much  of  the  propo^ 
tionate  cost  each  department  should 
carry  and  it  will  vary  as  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  business  goes  up  or  down.” 

James  Carson  of  Lit  Brothers, 
Philadelphia,  advanced  this  idea. 
“We  bulk  all  our  charges  for  wrap 
ping  and  packing  and  pro-rate 
it  to  the  departments  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  We  do  not  see  any  advant¬ 
age  in  having  each  inspector  charged 
to  an  individual  department  because 
after  all,  it  is  all  charged  to  the 
store.  It  eliminates  a  lot  of  book¬ 
keeping  and  clerical  work  and  we 
find  it  is  a  very  satisfactory 
method.” 

B.  A.  Stone,  Delivery  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  added  to  the 
discussion  by  saying,  “To  me  the 
sales  pro  rata  basis  is  the  simpler 
and  I  think  in  the  long  run  the  fair¬ 
er  method.  You  can,  as  we  do,  make 
a  survey  of  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  as  to  their  participation  in  the 
use  of  supplies  and  the  type  of  sup¬ 
plies  used,  and  arrive  at  a  model  fig¬ 
ure  for  weighing  up  the  sales  of 
each  department  before  making  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  packing  supply 
costs. 

“While  other  systems  of  direc<^ 
charge  to  the  selling  departments 
for  the  supplies  used  might,  in  the 
long  run,  work  out  a  plan  that  would 
be  more  accurate  and  equitable,  the 
cost  of  working  it,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  would  make  it  prohibitive. 
After  all,  you  must  consider  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  store  as  a 
whole  rather  than  from  any  individ¬ 
ual  department.  If  there  are  some 
minor  inequalities  in  distribution  it 
will  be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  savings  made  by  the  sales  pro 
rata  method.” 
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Government-Retailer  Cooperation  on  the 
Federal  Housing  Program 

Administration  Representative  Sketches 
Possibilities;  N.R.D.G.A.  Committee  Reports 


WHA'l'  the  National  Housing 
Administration  program  can 
mean  to  retailers,  and  how 
they  can  best  cooperate,  was  the 
theme  of  a  general  luncheon  session 
held  on  Wednesday  of  Convention 
week,  with  President  Ovens  pre¬ 
siding.  Ward  M.  Canaday,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Public  Relations  of  the 


Federal  Housing  Administration, 
discussed  the  government’s  pur¬ 
poses  and  plans;  and  Saul  Cohn, 
Chairman  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Committee  on  National  Housing 
and  Executive  Vice-President  of 
the  City  Stores  Company,  New 
York,  delivered  the  report  of  his 
committee. 


The  Government  Point  of  View 


Pointing  out  that  “the  velocity  of 
money  provides  the  foundation  of 
our  prosperity,”  Mr.  Canaday  said, 
“On  the  threshold  of  1935,  you 
have  found  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  a  buying  mood.  I  submit 
your  own  reports  for  1934  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  more  money  in  circulation, 
increased  demand  for  goods  of  all 
kinds.  .  .  .  While  the  Housing  Pro¬ 
gram  claims  only  its  measure  of 
credit  for  the  increase  in  business 
you  have  enjoyed  this  past  Christ¬ 
mas  season,  I  would  like  you  to  put 
two  and  two  together. 

Results 

“Since  the  inception  of  the  Hous¬ 
ing  Program  approximately  $200,- 
000,000  have  either  already  been 
spent  or  are  now  being  spent  for 
modernization  and  repair.  That 
money  has  started  working.  A  sub¬ 
stantial  jiercentage  of  the  additional 
money  spent  this  December  is 
money  earned  by  men  and  women 
as  a  result  of  the  effort  of  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  cooperation  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.” 

After  summarizing  the  borrow¬ 
ing  provisions  of  the  program  and 
mentioning  items  sold  by  the  de¬ 
partment  store  which  are  included 
in  the  installations  approved  for 
borrowing  purposes,  Mr.  Canaday 
continued : 

“I  know  this  is  not  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  your  volume,  but  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  these  items 


is  an  inducement  to  buy  other  home 
necessities  and  luxuries.  One  new 
purchase  breeds  another.  .  ,  . 

"Now  what  is  the  Government 
doing  to  help  set  this  market  up 
for  you? 

“W’ell,  iti  the  first  place,  we  have 
established  a  state  director  in  every 
state,  and  through  him  have  ap- 
jKjinted  almost  five  thousand  city 
chairmen  with  full  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  how  to  organize  a  local 
campaign.  A  number  of  these  city 
chairmen  are  retailers — men  whose 
department  store  experience  has  fit¬ 
ted  them  admirably  for  the  task  of 
carrying  forward  a  program  de¬ 
pending  for  its  success  on  public 
education  and  salesmanship.  The 
campaigns  under  their  direction,  as 
for  example,  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Oakland, 
California,  have  been  pre-eminently 
successful. 

“As  you  know,  these  campaigns 
include  a  canvass  of  every  property 
owner  in  your  town,  and  a  distribu¬ 
tion  to  that  property  owner  as  well 
as  to  the  property  owners  on  farms, 
a  check  list  which  shows  them  pre¬ 
cisely  how  to  look  over  their  prop¬ 
erty  in  order  to  determine  what  re- 
])airs  it  needs.  Supplementing  this 
a  complete  publicity  program  has 
been  undertaken,  which  includes 
scores  of  radio  announcements  for 
all  types  of  manufacturing  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  air,  information  about 
housing  distributed  through  local 
committees,  and  a  clip  sheet  that 


now  is  being  used  by  thousands  of 
newspapers  to  establish  housing  de¬ 
partments.  The  great  educational 
possibilities  of  these  housing  depart¬ 
ments  may  be  suggested  by  your 
recollection  of  the  fact  that  at  the 
end  of  the  war  a  few  newspapers 
carried  automobile  sections  and 
around  these  sections  sold  advertis¬ 
ing.  By  1929  so  many  newspapers 
had  developed  automobile  sections 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  that  you  could  not 
pick  up  a  newspaper  without  being 
subjected  to  a  bath  of  automobile 
news  and  automobile  advertising— 
and  the  result  was  that  in  1929  there 
were  twenty-five  million  automo¬ 
biles  running  in  this  country. 

"Already  more  than  twenty  mil¬ 
lion  lines  of  advertising  liave  been 
run  in  connection  with  the  housing 
departments  of  local  newspapers 
and  the  linage  is  growing.  Of  this 
total,  department  stores  have  run,  to 
date,  about  6.34%.  In  proportion 
to  the  potential  customers  that  you 
can  reach,  I  believe  you  will  agree 
this  figure  is  small.  Considering 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  press 
on  the  average  citizen  who  is  your 
best  prospect,  you  can  readily  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  publicity  in  con¬ 
nection  with  better  housing.  Your 
supjx)rt  of  the  local  papers  will  tend 
to  encourage  the  wider  publicizing 
of  the  modernization  movement. 

Capitalizing  Better  Housing 

“Let  me  set  before  you  the  exam- 
jde  of  one  contractor  in  a  small 
town  of  Indiana  who  attended  a 
few  weeks  ago  a  meeting  of  his 
local  Better  Housing  Campaign 
committee.  He  went  home  that 
night  and  wrote  an  advertisement 
calling  property  owners’  attention  to 
the  opportunity  for  repair  and  mod¬ 
ernization  of  their  homes.  The  next 
day  he  mailed  a  copy  of  that  adver¬ 
tisement  to  every  property  owner. 
Then  he  hired  two  high  school  boys 
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to  walk  around  the  town  and  make 
a  note  ot  every  property  which 
needed  repair.  He  secured  the 
names  of  those  property  owners 
and  mailed  them  another  copy  of 
the  advertisement,  with  a  letter  in 
which  he  offered  to  make  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  modernization  and  im¬ 
provement  of  their  property,  with 
an  estimate  of  its  cost.  Last  week 
he  wrote  us  a  letter  saying  that  he 
already  had  hooked  up  business 
which  would  keep  him  busy  for  ten 
months  ahead. 

“In  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  retail 
store  of  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  last 
week  sent  out  the  following  letter 
to  appro.\iniately  200,000  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers  : 

‘Borrow  $100  to  $2,000  for 
home  improvements.  Here  is 
your  opportunity  to  modernize 
your  home.  For  your  conven¬ 
ience,  full  and  free  information 
about  the  National  Housing 


Discussing  the  retailer’s  point  of 
view  on  housing,  Mr.  Cohn  said  in 
part;  “There  are  many  benefits  to 
the  retailer  in  the  whole  housing 
movement,  whether  it  is  carried  out 
by  the  government  or  private  indus¬ 
try,  but  these  involve  a  long  vis¬ 
ioned  understanding  of  the  ultimate 
effects  of  the  housing  movement.” 

Turning  to  the  question  of  im¬ 
mediate  advantages,  he  continued : 
“Some  retailers  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Modernization  Act 
and  in  a  small  way  have' publicized 
the  movement.  While  there  proba¬ 
bly  has  been  no  consistent  flow  of 
business  as  a  result,  in  many  cases 
there  have  been  an  improved  tone 
and  increase  of  volume  in  the  de¬ 
partments  which  are  directly  affect¬ 
ed.  One  of  the  recent  bulletins  of 
the  National  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion  indicates  that  work  stimulated 
under  the  Modernization  Act 
amounts  to  over  two  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  The  present  difficulty 
with  the  Modernization  Act,  so  far 
as  retailers  are  concerned,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  goods  which  can 
be  sold  subject  to  government  insur¬ 
ance  under  the  law  are  limited  to 
Items  which  generally  are  not  car- 
by  retailers.  The  FHA  has 
been  very  cooperative  with  mer¬ 
chants  and  has  probably  given  as 
liberal  an  interpretation  of  the  law 
is  permissible,  but  if  the  mer¬ 
chant  is  to  be  relied  upon  to  take  an 
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.\ct  can  be  obtained  at  our 
store.  Ask  for  Mr.  Robinson. 
We  extend  a  cordial  invitation 
to  you  to  come  in  and  di.scuss 
your  plans  with  him,  and  make 
.Sears  your  hcad(|uarters  for 
home  modernization  needs.’ 

“There  is  nothing  in  this  housing 
program  from  one  end  to  the  other 
that  was  not  conceived  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  business  and  the  scores  of 
millions  whose  livelihood  and  wel¬ 
fare  depend  oti  business.  Every 
time  you  sell  a  man  a  chair  you  are 
]Hitting  somebody  back  on  a  payroll 
and  oftentimes  off  of  relief,  and 
reducing  the  potential  taxes  which 
you  and  your  friends  will  have  to 
pay.  Every  time  you  help  your 
painter  put  a  new  coat  of  paint 
where  it  is  needed  you  help  make  a 
market  for  another  chair,  or  a  new 
])air  of  curtains,  and  every  one  of 
those  moves  puts  another  man  back- 
on  the  ])ayroll.” 


active  and  constructive  participation 
in  this  movement  as  a  merchant  and 
not  merely  as  a  citizen,  it  will  be 
vital  to  relax  the  definitions  and  in¬ 
terpretations  so  as  to  include  in  the 
inventory  of  items  to  be  sold  the 
greatest  number  of  items  ordinarily 
carried  in  department  stores.” 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  secon¬ 
dary  influence  on  retailing,  Mr. 
Cohn  cited  two  great  benefits;  “1. 
The  money  initially  spent  to  create 
the  goods  turns  over  with  great 
velocity  because  the  man  who  re¬ 
ceives  it  for  labor  or  material  or¬ 
iginally,  keeps  on  employing  it  for 
the  purchase  of  other  goods  and  the 
buying  of  other  services  and  the 
payment  of  debts,  etc. 

“2.  The  sale  of  such  items  as  are 
eligible  under  the  rules  of  the  mod¬ 
ernization  section  of  the  Housing 
.'\ct  brings  the  customer  to  the  store 
for  a  new  type  of  credit.  There  is 
provided  a  long  term  for  payment. 
While  the  interest  charges  are  too 
high,  it  gives  opportunity  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  better  standard  of 
living.  It  also  creates  a  new  theory 
in  .American  credit,  because  a  man’s 
standing  for  honesty  is  the  substan¬ 
tial  base.  This  philosophy  will  help 
solve  the  problem  of  bringing  pur¬ 
chasing  power  to  the  great  masses 
of  people  who  do  not  now  enjoy  the 
necessities  of  life.  It  creates  a  type 
of  governmental  insurance  which 
will  undoubtedly  have  some  loss  and 


ultimately  this  will  be  thrown  upon 
the  back  of  business  and  industry. 
It  also  opens  the  door  for  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  principle  that  purchasing 
power  must  be  furnished  in  some 
way  to  the  great  bulk  of  our  people 
in  order  to  keep  the  capital  system 
afloat,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture 
at  this  time  just  where  an  abusive 
extension  of  this  principle  might 
lead  us.  It  is  a  subject  of  engrossing 
interest  to  retailers  because  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  cure  for  under-con¬ 
sumption  might  be  worse  than  the 
evil  which  it  attempts  to  remedy. 
The  retailer  must  give  careful 
thought  to  procuring  an  extension 
of  the  base  of  those  items  which  can 
be  sold  under  modernization  so  that 
on  the  one  hand  the  logical  purpose 
of  the  law  will  not  be  defeated,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  he  will  be  given 
some  motive  based  upon  his  self-in¬ 
terest  which  will  prompt  him  to 
supi)ort  the  movement.  The  retail¬ 
er  must  also  carefully  consider 
whether  the  machinery  of  the  law, 
which  brings  the  consumer  in  con¬ 
tact  with  banks  and  lending  agen¬ 
cies,  is  adapted  to  stimulate  or  deter 
sales.  If  a  great  many  honest  men 
and  women,  whose  incomes  are  in 
the  humble  brackets,  are  compelled 
to  deal  with  bank  officials  and  be¬ 
come  over-awed  by  the  magnificence 
of  banking  structures,  it  is  question¬ 
able  whether  the  full  benefit  of  the 
law  can  be  obtained  by  the  retailer. 

“It  is  true  that  lately  the  banks 
have  shown  a  very  coojjerative 
spirit  but  the  thing  to  be  considered 
is  whether  the  establishment  by  the 
retailer  of  his  own  lending  agency 
will  not  work  out  to  better  advant¬ 
age.  This  can  be  done  under  the 
regulations  of  the  FHA. 

”...  The  items  which  can  be  sold 
under  the  insurance  feature  of  the 
Modernization  Act,  the  ways  and 
means  of  getting  the  cash  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumer  and  the 
terms  upon  which  the  credit  is 
given,  and  the  publicity  which  has 
lieen  used  by  retailers  and  tbe  for¬ 
ty-five  hundred  community  cam¬ 
paigns  for  modernization  that  are 
under  way,  are  all  available  at  the 
offices  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  whose  officials 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
problem  and  who  have  been  most 
cooperative.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Housing  of  your  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  glad  to  confer.” 

Long-Range  Importance 

After  describing  the  building 
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Fur  fashions  and  merchandis¬ 
ing,  the  need  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  letter  trade  relations 
between  manufacturers  and  retailers, 
and  the  practical  aspects  of  code 
revision  to  meet  the  unqualified  ap¬ 
proval  of  both  manufacturers  and 
retailers  were  subjects  highlighted 
at  the  Fur  Fashion  Review  and 
Conference  Luncheon  of  the  Inter- 
Association  Council  of  Fur  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  Retailers  on  Friday, 
the  final  day  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

The  Inter- Association  Council  of 
Fur  Manufacturers  and  Retailers, 
made  up  of  representative  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Associated  Fur  Coat  & 
Trimming  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  and 
the  Retail  Fur  Council  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  -\ssocia- 
tion.  presented  for  the  first  time  a 
meeting  under  the  jj)int  auspices  of 
manufacturers  and  retailers  as  a 
part  of  the  convention  program  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Xs- 
sociation.  The  attendance  was  about 
equally  divided  between  manufac¬ 
turer  and  retailer  representation,  in¬ 
dicating  the  industry’s  general  in¬ 
terest  in  the  meeting. 

Inter-Association  Council 

It  was  also  the  first  general  trade 
conference  of  the  industry  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Inter-Association 
Council,  which  was  formed  several 
months  ago  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
couraging  more  friendly  trade  rela¬ 
tions  between  manufacturers  as  a 
body  and  retail  distributors  as  a 
body  for  the  general  betterment  of 
the  fur  business. 

The  meetings  of  the  Inter-Asso¬ 
ciation  Council  are  held  monthly  and 
presided  over  alternately  by  Theo- 
phile  Schneider,  Balch  Price  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Chairman 
for  the  retailers  and  Frank  Her- 
skovitz.  Associated  Fur  Coat  & 
Trifling  Manufacturers,  Inc., 
Chairman  for  the  manufacturers. 
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John  W.  Hahn  is  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Edward  Fillmore  is  Coun¬ 
sel. 

E.  R.  Dibrell,  Vice-President, 
.Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation, 
l)resided  at  the  Fur  Fashion  Review 
nnd  Conference  Luncheon.  As  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Retailers’  Protec¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Mr. 
Dibrell  participated  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  between  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  a  year  ago  which  resulted 
in  a  satisfactory  understanding  as 
to  the  fair  trade  practice  provisions 
which  are  now  that  part  of  the  fur 
trade  code  governing  the  business 
relations  lietween  manufacturers 
and  retailers.  Fur  manufacturers 
and  retailers,  impressed  with  the 
accomplishments  of  those  joint  ses¬ 
sions,  decided  to  form  the  Inter- 
Association  Council  of  Fur  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  Retailers. 

Lew  Hahn,  past  president  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 


ciation  and  a  member  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Advisory  Board  of  N.  R.  A., 
discussed  the  importance  of  better 
trade  relations  in  all  industries  and 
related  early  activities  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
on  this  subject.  Mr.  Hahn  emplia- 
sized  the  importance  of  harmony  in 
dealings  between  manufacturers  and 
retailers,  stressing  the  practical  ad¬ 
vantages  of  having  in  codes  only 
those  fair  practice  provisions  which 
are  eminently  fair  and  satisfactory 
to  both  manufacturers  and  retailers. 

Miss  'Pobe,  Tobe  Fashion  Ser¬ 
vice,  siioke  on  the  subject  of  fash¬ 
ions  tmd  merchandising,  devoting 
much  of  her  address  to  the  folly  of 
underestimating  the  importance  of 
fashion  in  furs  from  a  retail  mer¬ 
chandising  point  of  view. 

Edward  Fillmore,  Counsel,  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Fur  Coat  &  Trimming  Manu¬ 
facturers,  Inc.,  speaking  for  the 
manufacturers,  emphasized  the  value 
that  the  Inter-Association  Council 
can  be  to  the  fur  industry,  taking 
as  his  subject  “The  Value  to  the 
Manufacturing  Trade  of  Better  Re¬ 
lations  Between  Manufacturers  and 
Retail  Distributors.” 

What  Manufacturer — Retailer 
Cooperation  Can  Accomplish 

In  his  opening  remarks.  Chairman 
Dibrell  pointed  out  that  “N.R.A. 
Codes  furnish  the  opportunity  to 
industry  to  achieve  many  ideals 
which  business  leaders  for  yean 
have  striven  to  enforce  within  their 
industry  by  means  of  trade  asso¬ 
ciations,  but  which  they  failed  to 
accomplish  through  lack  of  enforc¬ 
ing  power. 

“We  have  an  instrument  here,’ 
he  continued,  “which,  proj^erly  mod¬ 
ified  and  adjusted  to  present  con¬ 
ditions  in  line  with  the  experience 
we  have  had,  can  become  an  added 
force  in  hastening  recovery  and 
bringing  higher  ideals  of  ethical 
trade  relationship  to  all  businesses. 
“In  the  latter  days  of  code  mak- 
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ing,  Division  Administrator  Sol  A. 
Ro^blatt  ruled  as  a  policy  in  his 
division  and  insisted  that  retailers 
and  manufacturers  concerned  with 
the  apjKirel  codes  arrive  at  a  mutual 
agreement  as  to  the  provisions  which 
should  l)e  included,  through  the 
method  of  friendly  conference.  In 
my  opinion,  the  Dress,  Cloth  Coat 
and  Fur  Codes,  which  were  arrived 
at  by  this  method,  are  among  the 
fairest  to  l)Oth  interests  which  have 
yet  been  written ;  yet  even  these 
should  l)e  reviewed  today  in  the 
light  of  past  experience,  as  there 
are  still  some  points  that  work  a 
hardshi])  on  both  interests. 

“Now  that  we  are  in  a  i)eriod  of 
code  revision  and  simplification  en¬ 
deavoring  to  arrive  at  documents  to 
govern  inter-trade  relationship  for 
some  time  to  come,  it  is  my  earnest 
suggestion  that  the  Government 
m^e  it  mandatory  for  retailer  and 
manufacturer  to  agree  upon  code 
provisions  to  govern  their  inter¬ 
trade  relationship,  just  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  these  three  industries, 
which  worked  out  so  satisfactorily. 

Taxation  Problem 

“The  machinery  for  this  is  al¬ 
ready  provided  under  the  terms  of 
N.  R.A.  Office  Order  No.  66,  if  this 
is  made  mandatory,  which  I  suggest 
be  done,  since  the  wisdom  of  this 
method  has  been  successfully  de¬ 
monstrated.  and  the  interests  of 
both  manufacturer  and  retailer  are 
best  protected  through  provisions 
arrived  at  by  mutual  agreement. 

“You  see  here  today,”  Mr.  Dibrell 
went  on,  “a  practical  demonstration 
and  further  outgrowth  -of  a  com¬ 
mon-sense  agreement  made  on  codes 
as  between  the  fur  industry  and  re¬ 
tail  interests,  which  has  resulted,  I 
am  told,  in  the  formation  of  the 
Inter- Association  Council  of  Fur 
Manufacturers  and  Retailers,  under 
whose  auspices  this  meeting  is  held. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  body  to 
provide  the  machinery  hy  which 
trade  problems  entirely  outside  the 
codes  may  be  ironed  out  in  confer¬ 
ence  between  producer  and  distrib¬ 
utor. 

“It  is  only  appropriate  therefore 
upon  such  an  occasion  to  devote 
some  time  to  a  problem  of  great 
present  interest  which  now  confronts 
us  both  alike. 

“The  intolerable  burden  of  the 
nianufacturers’  fur  excise  tax,  when 
you  add  to  it  the  municipal  retail 
sales  tax  (New  York  City)  and  vari¬ 
ous  state  sales  taxes,  has  brought 
about  a  condition  of  double  taxa- 
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tion  which  is  working  undue  hard¬ 
ship  upon  manufacturer,  retailer' 
and  consumer  alike  and  halting  the 
increase  of  employment  in  this  in- 
du.stry. 

"May  I  suggest  to  your  meml)er- 
ship  that  proper  steps  should  l)e 
taken  to  bring  the  facts  with  respect 
to  this  situation  to  the  attention  of 
proper  authorities?” 


N.R.A.  Experiments  in  Relations 

Mr.  Hahn’s  address  in  part  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“One  reason  why  so  many  busi¬ 
ness  groups  reached  eagerly  for 
codes  was  that  they  made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  believing  a  code  would  be  a 
good  substitute  for  a  backbone. 
There  is  no  acceptable  substitute  for 
a  backbone.  When  we  know  a  thing 
is  bad  for  our  business,  when  we 
know  it  is  unsound  and  unecon¬ 
omic,  we  should  have  sufficient  back- 
Ixme  to  refuse  to  do  that  thing, 
even  though  our  chief  competitor 
does  it.  If  it  is  wrong,  if  it  is  bad 
for  business,  we  could  hardly  wish 
him  any  worse  luck  than  that  he  be 
Iiermitted  to  continue  that  practice. 
But,  you  say,  while  he  is  doing  that 
it  makes  business  harder  for  us ; 
we  will  lose  some  of  our  own  busi¬ 
ness.  That  doubtless  is  true,  but  if 
what  the  competitor  does  is  basic¬ 
ally  wrong  and  unsound,  he  will 
lose  all  his  business  before  he  gets 
through.  But  let  us  be  sure  that 
what  the  competitor  does  really  is 
wrong  and  unsound;  let  us  make 
sure  we  are  not  opposing  it  simply 
l)ecause  we  want  to  go  on  comfort¬ 
ably  and  undisturbed,  following  old 
outworn  methods  and  let  us  be  sure 
that  our  competitor  has  not  caught 
a  new  inspiration  springing  from  an 
inevitable  change  in  the  trend  of 
business  methods. 

“If  our  competitor  is  wrong,  he 
will  find  it  out  for  himself  and  will 
drop  his  wrong  method  provided  we 
do  not  force  him  to  continue  it  be¬ 
cause  we  have  slavishly  copied  him.” 
*  ♦  ♦ 

“The  N.  R.  A.  is  nothing  more 
than  a  great  experiment  in  relation¬ 
ships.  Every  line  in  the  section  of 
the  N.I.R.A.  which  makes  N.R.A. 
possible,  every  provision  in  every 
code,  every  executive  order  and 
every  ruling  by  our  code  authorities 
deal  only  with  relationships.  There 
are  the  relationship  of  business  to 
the  labor  it  employs,  the  relationship 
to  other  concerns  in  the  same  line, 
the  relationship  with  customers,  the 
relationship  with  government,  the  re¬ 


Lew  Hahn 


lationship  of  one  industry  to  another 
and  the  relationship  of  all  industry 
with  agriculture.  The  problems  of 
relationship  always  have  been  with 
us,  but  in  the  years  behind  us  we 
never  were  quite  so  conscious  of 
those  relationships  and  of  the  penal¬ 
ty  of  wrong  and  disordered  rela¬ 
tionships  as  we  are  today.  Every¬ 
one  of  a  score  of  great  epoch-mak¬ 
ing  inventions  and  developments 
has  tended  to  make  the  world 
smaller  and  so  wrong  relationships 
come  crowding  in  to  disturb  us,  just 
as  a  great  many  folks  crowded  into 
a  small  room  become  disagreeably 
conscious  of  their  relationships  with 
each  other.  The  world  ha!s  been 
growing  smaller  and  our  competi¬ 
tion  no  longer  is  the  fellow  in  the 
next  street  or  next  door.  We  are 
in  competition  now  with  men  in  the 
most  distant  states  of  the  union. 
We  are  in  competition  with  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  other  industries 
and  we  feel  competition  from  liter¬ 
ally  all  parts  of  the  world.  These 
facts  make  the  questions  of  rela¬ 
tionship  paramount. 

Time  and  Care  Needed 

“If  N.  R.  A.  has  failed — I  do  not 
say  it  has  completely  failed — but  if 
it  has  failed  to  accomplish  what  we 
had  hoped,  that  is  not  to  be  wond¬ 
ered  at.  It  was  an  attempt  to  create 
a  better  and  more  satisfactory  pat¬ 
tern  overnight  out  of  a  lot  of  seri¬ 
ously  disordered  relationships.  The 
job  cannot  be  done  that  way.  These 
things  have  been  long  in  the  making 
and  it  will  take  time  and  patience 
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Retail  Fur  Council 


and  mutual  good  faith  to  set  them 
right. 

“Suppose  the  N.  R.  A.  should  be 
comjdetely  alx)lished?  We  should 
still  have  the  same  problems  of  rela¬ 
tionship  and  they  must  be  solved. 
Now  that  we  have  so  generally  be¬ 
come  conscious  of  the  penalties  of 
disordered  relationships,  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  conduct  our  busi¬ 
nesses  satisfactorily  until  we  have 
made  those  relationships  right.  That 
is  why  I  hail  so  enthusiastically  the 
noteworthy  work  that  this  fur  man¬ 
ufacturers’  group  has  done  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  work  with  the  retail¬ 
ers.” 


How  many  of  you  had  a  decent  sil¬ 
ver  fox  muff  in  your  fur  stock  that 
didn’t  belong  to  a  coat?  I  .saw  too 
few  everywhere,  more’s  the  pity! 

“And  again,  alx)ut  grey  fur  coats 
— certainly  a  big  New  York  fash¬ 
ion  and  deserving  a  trial  in  other 
cities. 

“You  can’t  try  a  fashion  at  its 
lowest  price  line  and  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  at  that  and  expect  it  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  That’s  what  many  of  you 
tried  to  do  about  grey  fur  coats. 
You  must  try  it  at  the  high-tide  and 
at  better  prices,  perhaps  than  you 
can  easily  sell,  so  that  you  can  cash 
in  on  it  when  it  becomes  a  volume 
fashion.” 


easier  and  probably  more  satisfac¬ 
tory.” 

Discussing  the  Federal  Tax  on 
furs,  Mr.  Fillmore  concluded,  “this 
tax  law  was  enacted  in  1932.  It  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  a  nuisance 
tax.  But,  to  the  fur  trade,  it  is  more 
than  a  nuisance  tax.  It  is  a  genuine 
hardshiiD — for  not  alone  must  we  pay 
all  income,  federal,  state  and  local 
taxes,  but,  in  addition,  we  have  this 
special  excise  tax  on  furs. 

“There  is  no  real,  good,  just  rea¬ 
son  why  such  a  discriminatory  tax 
should  be  retained  by  Congress,  and 
the  fur  trade  not  be  given  an  equal 
opportunity  with  other  industries.” 


Fashion  Element  in  Fur 
Merchandising 

Deprecating  the  practice  of  many 
fur  merchandisers  to  hold  off  from 
buying  fashion  items  until  too  late 
to  take  advantage  of  public  demand. 
Miss  Tobe  said: 

“Fashions  in  furs  are  just  as  im¬ 
portant  and  even  more  so  than  fash¬ 
ions  in  clothes.  Buy  the  new  fash¬ 
ions — have  confidence  in  them — and 
back  them  with  merchandise. 

“Just  let’s  take  the  fur  cape  as  a 
l^erfect  example  of  your  negligence, 
Mr.  Boss.  I  hardly  meet  a  retailer 
outside  of  New  York — and  too  few 
in  New  York,  too,  who  have  done 
a  good  business  on  fur  capes.  Why  ? 
Not  because  they’re  not  a  good  fash¬ 
ion — not  because  you  didn’t  see 
hundreds  worn  everywhere  and  in 
every  city — but  because  you  would¬ 
n’t  buy  them — you  didn’t  believe  in 
them,  isn’t  that  so? 

“Just  think  of  the  business  you 
missed  this  past  year  on  fur  capes. 
But  it’s  not  quite  too  late — for  we 
all  believe  they’ll  be  very  good  this 
spring  in  all  kinds  of  furs — at  all 
kinds  of  prices.  Don’t  be  afraid 
of  them. 

“What  alxiut  muffs?  How  many 
of  you  had  any  decent  muffs  in 
stock  in  October  and  early  Novem¬ 
ber  when  your  customers  wanted 
them?  How  big  an  investment 
would  it  take  to  prove  to  vour  pub¬ 
lic  that  you  believe  muffs  were  a 
grand  fashion  that  every  woman 
wanted  and  must  have?  But  no! 
You  had  to  wait  until  December, 
missing  half  your  business — and 
then  you  sold  $5.00  and  $10.00 
muffs  and  even  $2.00  and  $3.00 
muffs,  just  like  a  5  and  10c  store. 
How  many  of  you  even  knew  what 
a  dachshund  muff  was — or  realized 
there  were  a  dozen  new  muff  fash¬ 
ions  to  tempt  your  customer  with? 


Need  for  Reciprocity  in  Trade 
Relations 

.\fter  .stating  that  “this  is  the  first 
time  in  our  history  that  fur  fash¬ 
ions  have  ever  been  exhibited  by 
our  members  at  any  of  the  Conven¬ 
tions  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,”  Mr.  Fillmore 
'said  “it  was  made  possible  through 
the  recent  formation  of  the  Inter- 
.\s.sociation  Council  of  Fur  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  Retailers. 

“It  is  self-evident  and  undeniablv 
true,”  Mr.  Fillmore  continued, 
“that  there  is  a  great  value  in  what 
is  termed  ‘better  relationship  be¬ 
tween  manufacturer  and  retail  dis¬ 
tributor.’  This  relationship,  how¬ 
ever,  if  it  be  of  any  value  at  all, 
must  be  reciprocal.  It  cannot  be 
one-sided.  It  is  of  equal  value  to 
the  manufacturing  trade  as  it  is 
to  the  retail  distributing  trade.  The 
question  is,  how  to  attain  itf  I  know 
of  no  better  way  to  attain  this  very 
much  desired  state  of  relationship 
than  by  the  willingness  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  trade  and  the  retail  dis¬ 
tributors  to  meet  on  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing,  half-way,  in  an  endeavor  to 
solve  their  respective  problems  aris¬ 
ing  from  their  commercial  relation¬ 
ship.  No  industry  can  live  alone. 

“I  don’t  believe  that  there  is  a 
single  problem  that  cannot  be  solved 
as  between  manufacturer  and  retail 
distributor,  if  the  subject  be  ap¬ 
proached  open-mindedly  by  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned,  with  the  readiness 
and  willingness  to  see  each  other’s 
side  fairly  and  recognize  each  other’s 
problem. 

“I  z'enture  to  say  that  had  there 
been  in  existence  such  a  contact  body 
during  the  making  of  our  code,  the 
solution  of  the  terms  and  other 
problems,  so  controz'crsial  at  that 
time,  zvould  haz’e  been  ever  so  much 


Fashion  Review 

The  Fur  Fashion  Review  which 
followed  the  addresses  was  under 
the  direction  of  Joel  Isaacs,  fur 
merchandiser  for  the  Associated 
Dry  Goods  Corporation.  Thirty-five 
models  were  exhibited  depicting  the 
new  fashions  in  furs  for  spring  in 
trotteurs,  jackets,  capes,  swaggers 
and  scarfs.  Mr.  Isaacs  introduced 
each  model  and  gave  a  description 
of  the  garments  and  the  furs. 

The  exhibitors  were  as  follows: 
George  J.  Baruch,  Inc.,  S.  D. 
Brooks  Corp.,  Samuel  B.  Fishman 
Fashionable  Furs.  Inc.,  designed  by 
.^avio  Fur  Modes,  A.  Freedman  & 
Co.,  Frank.  Cohen  &  Gintel,  Inc..  S. 
Gluck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Julius  Green  Fur 
Co.,  Frank  Herskovitz.  Inc..  Max 
Koch.  Inc..  Kotzkv  &  Wander.  Inc., 
dved  by  Globe  Gabbe  Fur  Dyeing 
Co..  Clias.  I  Menczer,  H.  J.  Metz- 
•mr  Bros..  Malter  &  Heller.  Pod- 
houser  &  Hollinger,  Ritter  Bros., 
Inc.,  designed  by  Savio  Fur  Modes, 
Louis  Stein  &  Co.,  Sol  Schwartz 

Son.  Superior  Fur  Dyeing  Co., 
made  bv  J.  Weinig,  A.  Waltzer  & 
Co.  ' 

Accessories  were  exhibited  by 
courtesy  of :  Hosiery,  .\rtcraft  Silk 
Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. :  Gloves,  Fownes 
Bros.  &  Co. :  Handbags,  Maltz 
Handbag  Company :  Jewelry.  Wal¬ 
ter  Lampl ;  Hats,  Serena  Modes, 
Inc. 

The  Conference  and  Fur  Fashion 
Review  was  under  the  direction  of 
the  following  Committee :  Joel 
Isaacs,  .\ssociated  Dry  Goods  Cor- 
I'oration:  John  F.  Morris.  Franklin 
Simon  &  Co. :  Harrv  Binn,  Arnold 
Constable  &  Co. ;  H.  Irving  Arn- 
beimer,  Arnheimer,  Inc. ;  Oliver 
Gintel.  Frank.  Cohen  &  Gintel.  Inc.; 
Lew  White.  Vogel  White  &  Co.; 
Ben  Morsoff,  B.  Morsoff ;  Harry 
Fineberg.  Fineberg  &  Freeman. 
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Codes 


Advertising  Allowances  Win 
N,R.A.  Approval 


The  Association  has  won  its 
iifth  important  modification  of 
X.R.A.  code  policy  in  the  recent 
ruliiifj  favoring  justifiable  advertis¬ 
ing  allowances. 

.Advertising  allowances  now  take 
their  place  among  the  outstanding 
modifications  of  N.  R.  A.  policy 
which  have  transformed  regulation 
of  consignments,  returns,  price  fix¬ 
ing,  ancl  customer  classifications  to 
the  sounder  basis  urged  in  the  N.R. 
D.(j.A  policy  from  the  first  days  of 
code  writing 

The  advertising  allowance  is  now 
no  longer  outlawed.  Thirty  indus¬ 
tries  still  prohibit  such  allowances, 
but  there  is  no  reason  now  under 
N.R.A.  rulings  why  industries 
which  desire  to  give  such  allowances 
cannot  grant  them  by  changing  their 
codes 

This  is  another  recognition  by  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Board 
of  the  constructive  suggestions  made 
by  the  N.R.D.G.A.  in  its  earliest 
prr)gram  on  codes.  The  new  policy 
on  advertising  allowances  conforms 
to  the  suggestions  made  in  scores 
of  briefs  presented  by  Irving  C. 
Fox.  X.R.D.G..\.  staflf  representa¬ 
tive,  at  code  hearings  in  which  it 
was  urged  that  advertising  allow¬ 
ances  should  be  permissible  when 
properly  controlled  and  granted  for 
legitimate  promotional  purposes.  It 
rejjresents  the  removal  of  one-  more 
obstruction  to  recovery  which  has 
been  written  into  codes  by  manufac¬ 
turers. 

This  change  of  policy,  of  course, 
does  not  mean  that  the  codes  now 
prohibiting  advertising  allowances 
are  automatically  changed.  It  will 
I)e  necessary  for  each  industry  to 
change  its  own  code  to  conform  to 
this  new  N.R.A.  policy.  Plans  are 
being  made  to  urge  upon  these  in¬ 
dustries  the  importance  of  writing 
this  new  policy  into  their  codes. 

The  thirty  industries  in  which  ad¬ 
vertising  allowances  are  still  prohib¬ 
ited  are  the  following: 

Academic  Costume  Industry; 
.American  Glassware  Industry; 
Assembled  Watch  Industry; 
Bottled  Soft  Drink  Industry; 
Candle  Mfrs.  &  Beeswax  Bleach¬ 
ers  &  Refiners  Industiy;  China- 
ware  &  Porcelain  Mir.  Indus¬ 
try;  Coat  and  Suit  Industry; 
Cotton  Converting  Industry 
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(Curtain  &  Drapery  F'abrics, 
Shirtings,  Wash  Goods)  :  Envel¬ 
ope  Industry;  Fertilizer  Mfg. 
Industry;  Fiber  Wallboard  Mfg. 
Industry;  Fly  Swatter  Mfg.  In¬ 
dustry;  Fur  Mfg.  Industry;  Gal¬ 
vanized  Ware  Mfg.  Industry; 
Garter,  Suspender  &  Belt  Mfg. 
Industry;  Ladder  Mfg.  Indus¬ 
try  ;  Ladies’  Handbag  Industry ; 
Light  Sewing  Industry  (Table 
Pad  Division)  ;  Marking  Devices 
Industn';  Men’s  Neckwear  In¬ 
dustry;  Paper  Bag  Mfg.  Indus¬ 
try;  Preserve,  Maraschino 
Cherry  &  Glace  Fruit  Industry; 

Robe  &  Allied  Products  Indus¬ 
try;  Toys  &  Playthings  Indus¬ 
try;  Umbrella  Industry;  Vitre¬ 
ous  Enameled  Ware  Industry; 
Women’s  Belt  Mfg.  Industry; 
Wood-Cased  Lead  Pencil  Mfg. 
Industry;  Wool  Textile  Indus¬ 
try;  Wrench  Mfg.  Industry. 

The  announcement  of  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  advertising  allowances  in 
codes  issued  by  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Recovery  Board  is  as  follows; 

“Manufacturers  or  other  vendors 
.selling  goods  to  distributors  fre- 
{[uently  find  themselves  desiring  to 
purchase  from  their  customers  an 
advertising  or  promotion  service 
which  their  customers  can  render. 
In  purchasing  such  services  the 
vendors  have  become  accustomed  to 
make  payment  by  ‘allowing’  a  cer¬ 
tain  reduction  from  what  would 
otherwise  l)e  the  price.  The  pay¬ 
ments  thus  made  have  become 
known  as  ‘advertising  allowances’. 

“Code  provisions  declaring  the 
giving  of  advertising  allowances  an 
unfair  practice  would  not  change 
the  basic  facts  that  sellers  must 
jirice  their  g(X)ds  to  buyers  and  that 
certain  buyers  have  promotion  ser¬ 
vices  which  they  are  desirous  of  sell¬ 
ing  for  which  those  who  sell  to  them 
are  willing  to  pay.  The  remedy  for 
such  suspicion,  secrecy,  confusion, 
and  •  misrepresentation  as  may  be 
connected  with  advertising  allow¬ 
ances.  lies  in: 

(a)  Clearly  separating  and  thus 
establi-shing  the  distinct  iden¬ 
tities  of  the  two  activities 
which  are  involved  in  giving 
advertising  allowances. 

(b)  Causing  that  part  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  allowance  which  is 
actually  a  price  reduction  to 


appear  in  prices — reported 
prices,  if  the  industry  or 
trade  has  an  open  price  plan. 

(c)  Causing  that  part  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  allowance  which  is 
actually  a  payment  for  ad¬ 
vertising  or  promotion  ser¬ 
vice  to  appear  as  such  with 
definite  description  of  the 
service  for  which  it  is  given, 
and  with  such  publicity, 
where  publicity  is  practica¬ 
ble,  that  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  payment  will  be  more 
than  the  competitive  worth 
of  the  services  involved. 

“Accordingly,  it  is  N.R.A.  policy 
that  an  industry  desiring  to  regulate 
advertising  allowances  should  not  be 
permitted  to  do  so  by  general  pro¬ 
hibitions,  by  restrictions  on  the  basis 
of  products  or  types  of  distributors, 
or  otherwise  than  in  accordance 
with  the  following : 

“1.  That  no  member  of  an  indus¬ 
try  or  trade  shall  designate  as  an 
‘advertising  allowance’,  ‘promotitai 
allowance’  or  similar  term,  any  price 
reduction,  discount,  bonus,  rebate, 
or  other  form  of  price  allowance  or 
concession,  or  any  consideration  for 
advertising  or  promotion  services 
offered  or  given  by  him  to  any  cus¬ 
tomer. 

“2.  I'hat  no  member  of  an  indus- 
trv  or  trade  shall  offer  or  give  any 
consideration  for  advertising  or  pro¬ 
motion  services  to  any  customer  ex¬ 
cept  for  definite  and  specific  adver¬ 
tising  or  promotion  services. 

“3.  Agreements  to  purchase  ad¬ 
vertising  services  from  customers 
shall  be  made  in  written  contracts 
separate  from  sales  contracts. 

“4.  Such  contracts  shall  specifical¬ 
ly  and  comjjletely  set  out  the  promo¬ 
tion  services  to  be  performed,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  precise  consideration 
to  be  paid  therefor,  the  method  of 
determining  performance,  and  all 
other  terms  and  conditions  relating 
thereto. 

"5.  Some  arrangement  for  publi¬ 
city  may  be  made,  where  effective 
machinery  therefor  can  be  devised. 
In  considering  any  arrangement  for 
publicity,  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  machinery  so  cumbersome 
that  its  cost  will  outweigh  benefits 
to  be  gained.’’ 
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Retail  Executives  Are  Recommending 

The  N.R.A.  Handbook  For  Retailers 


They  All  Say  You  Need  It! 


Colonel  Philip  J.  Reilly  of 
the  Associated  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Corporation: 

“We  have  recommended  it  because 
we  think  it  is  very  well  done 
since  it  summarizes  in  convenient 
form  the  various  provisions  in 
manufacturing  codes  affecting  re¬ 
tailers  and  covers  not  only  the  pro¬ 
visions  in  merchandise  codes  cover¬ 
ing  such  items  as  cash  discounts 
and  terms,  returned  goods,  quan¬ 
tity  discounts,  etc.,  but  also  the 
provisions  in  those  codes  which 
affect  service  department  opera¬ 
tions,  workroom  operations,  etc." 


John  P.  Nichols  of  Limited 
Price  Variety  Stores  Asso¬ 
ciation  : 

“It  represents  a  big  job  splendidly 
done.  This  office  recommends  this 
booklet  highly ;  each  member 
should  provide  himsdf  with  a 
copy." 


Alexander  Kaylin  in 
''  Retailing”: 

“The  NRA  Handbook  for  Retailers 
belongs  on  the  desk  of  every  merchan¬ 
dising  and  operational  executive  of  this 
country’s  shops.  The  foreword  states 
tliat  ‘nearly  400  codes  affect  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  retailing’,  that  ‘no  phase  of  buy¬ 
ing  or  selling,  no  phase  of  store  opera¬ 
tion  is  entirely  free  from  the  maze  of 
code  law  established  by  the  NRA.’ 

“You  just  can’t  operate  within  the  law 
unless  you  know  what  the  principal 
clauses  are  of  these  400  codes  that  are 
related  either  directly  or  indirectly  with 
retailing  practices. 

“The  typical  code  ‘service’  for  which 
a  charge  is  made  as  high  as  $100  can’t 
hold  a  candle  to  this  authoritative,  well- 
organized  compendium  of  informa¬ 
tion.” 


Edwin  R.  Dibrell  of  the 
Associated  Dry  Goods  Cor¬ 
poration  : 

“We  have  recommended  most 
heartily  to  our  stores  the  splendid 
NR.\  Handbook  for  Retailers. 
This  is  a  most  comprehensive  and 
logically  indexed  volume  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  going  to  be  of  tremend¬ 
ous  aid  to  ail  of  us  in  keeping  up 
with  many  regulations  which  now 
apply  to  our  business  under  the 
NRA.” 

D.  C.  Winans  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  Inc.: 

“The  Code  Department  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  just  issued  an  illumin¬ 
ating  mimeographed  volume  en¬ 
titled  ‘The  N.R.A.  Handbook  for 
Retailers'.  It  gives  summaries, 
tables  and  interpretations  which 
retailers  should  know  in  operat¬ 
ing,  considering  that  nearly  400 
codes  now  affect  the  business  of 
retailing.” 


It  Belongs  On  Your  Desk  •  Send  For  It  Today 

To  Members  $1.85  To  Non-Members  $5.00 


David  H.  Biddle,  Code  Dept. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn. 

225  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City 

Enter  our  order  for . copies  of  the  N.R.A.  Handbook  for  Retailers. 

□  Enclosed  is  check  for . □  Bill  for . when  shipment  is  made. 

STORE  . 

CITY . 
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BY  DAVID  H.  BIDDLE 


Code  Department 


The  minimum  price  requirements 
on  cijjarettes  have  l)een  further  con¬ 
tinued  by  N.R.A.  until  March  30th, 
1935. 

The  scrip  provisions  in  the  Retail 
Code  have  been  staved  until  May 
1st,  1935. 

Cost  of  the  Codes 

X.R..\.  estimates  that  the  cost  of 
administering  codes  during  a  year 
will  be  $41, -^.000.  This  is  an  esti¬ 
mate  based  on  a  study  of  352  ap¬ 
proved  budgets  covering  estimated 
annual  volume  of  $70,000,000,000, 
although  over  700  codes  and  sup¬ 
plements  have  been  approved. 

The  estimated  average  assess¬ 
ment  is  10/65th’s  of  1%  of  the 
sales  volume  of  the  coded  industries. 
162  industries  have  budgets  costing 
up  to  a  quarter  of  1%.  Fourteen 
small  industries  have  a  rate  as  high 
as  1%  or  more. 

Price  Fixing  Protested 

Retailers  entered  a  vigorous  pro¬ 
test  against  price  fixing  devices  in 
N.R.A.  codes  at  the  special  hearing 
held  by  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Board  on  January  9th. 

Irving  C.  Fox,  staff  representa¬ 
tive  on  codes,  charged  industry  with 
using  price  listing  provisions  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  customers  of 
an  industry,  and  urged  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  price  posting  plans  because 
of  the  monopolistic  and  price  raising 
effect  they  have  had  under  the  codes. 

Walter  N.  Rothschild.  Chairman 
of  the  Retailers’  Protective  Commit¬ 
tee,  spoke  on  the  effect  of  resale 
price  plans  in  codes  on  slowing  up 
sales  in  the  lines  in  which  they  exist. 

William  Hager,  President  of 
Hager  &  Bro.  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
pointed  out  the  value  of  the  loss 
limitation  provisions  in  the  Retail 
Code  and  urged  its  retention  and 
the  adoption  of  this  principle  of  cost 
control  by  other  industries. 

Single  Code  Assessment  for 
Retail  Trade 

The  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Board  has  approved  an  order  under 
which  a  firm  engaged  in  retail  trade 
will  be  required  to  pay  only  one 
assessment  for  code  administration 


regardless  of  the  number  of  retail 
codes  which  affect  portions  of  its 
business.  However,  it  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  that  assessment  on  a 
basis  to  cover  its  entire  retail  busi¬ 
ness,  no  matter  how  many  lines  it 
includes,  and  any  part  not  retail 
business  will  not  l)e  affected. 

In  other  words,  retailers  under 
the  Retail  Code  may  pay  code  as¬ 
sessments  for  all  their  workers  to 
the  National  Retail  Code  Authority 
only.  However,  if  a  retailer  pre¬ 
fers  to  do  it,  he  may  choose  to  pay 
to  each  Code  Authority  controlling 
the  various  retail  lines  carried  in 
his  store,  but  if  he  does  so  he  must 
so  certify  to  the  Retail  Code  Au¬ 
thority. 

The  Code  War  Goes  On 

Protests  have  been  made  in  the 
last  few  weeks  on  several  important 
code  proposals  by  Irving  C.  Fox 
representing  the  N.R.D.G.A.  in 
Washington. 

He  opposed  the  attempt  of  the 
Oil  Burner  Industry  to  impose  in¬ 
stallment  sale  terms  on  retailers. 
He  fought  the  attempt  of  the 
Wholesale  Electrical  dealers  to  limit 
discounts  to  those  they  receive  from 
manufacturers.  He  checked  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  Novelty  Curtain  In¬ 
dustry  to  change  their  terms  and 
delivery  conditions. 

Cartage  Charges  Defeated 

One  of  the  outstanding  results  ob¬ 
tained  for  retailers  by  ]VIr.  Fox  in 
Washington  recently  was  his  suc¬ 


cess  in  preventing  cotton  conver¬ 
ters  from  writing  an  f .  o.  b.  pro¬ 
vision  into  the  Bleached  Goods  and 
Cotton  Linings  sections  of  their 
code  which  would  permit  cartage 
charges  similar  to  those  now  im- 
{MDsed  in  washed  goods. 

On  the  basis  of  this  success  an 
effort  is  to  be  made  again  to  elim¬ 
inate  these  discriminatory  cartage 
charges  from  the  other  sections  of 
the  code. 

Stock  Orders  on  Dresses 

Orders  for  dresses  purchased 
from  stock  and  ordered  for  ship¬ 
ment  within  two  days  must  now  be 
shipped  by  the  manufacturer  with¬ 
in  twenty-four  hours  of  the  speci¬ 
fied  delivery  time,  or  the  order  is 
automatically  cancelled. 

Sales  At  Retail 

The  Undergarment  and  Negligee 
Industry  is  considering  the  addition 
to  their  code  of  a  provision  which 
will  prohibit  sales  to  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

New  Codes  Approved 

Fireplace  Furnishings  Manufacturing 
Industry 

•Approved  December  21,  1934 — Effec¬ 
tive  December  31,  1934 
Covers-.  Equipment  for  fireplaces 
Terms:  2%  10  days,  net  30,  with  an¬ 
ticipation  and  seasonal  datings  allowed. 
Has  an  open  price  filing  system. 

Flat  Class  Manufacturing  Industry 
Approved  December  22,  1934 — Effec¬ 
tive  December  31,  1934 
Cor-ers:  Plate  glass,  rolled  glass,  etc.; 
but  does  not  include  window  glass  and 
optical  glass. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Must  Clarify  Installment  Publicity 

.\n  additional  interpretation  of  .Article  IX,  Section  1  (a)  of  the 
Retail  Code  just  approved  states: 

“It  shall  be  in  violation  of  Article  IX,  Section  1  (a)  for 
a  retailer,  in  connection  with  any  offer  of  sale  on  a  deferred, 
‘budget’  or  installment  payment  plan,  whether  in  advertising 
matter  or  direct  to  the  customer  or  otherwise,  to  quote  or  fix 
a  price  or  solicit  deferred,  ‘budget’  or  installment  payments 
of  any  kind  without  at  the  time  stating  definitely,  if  such  is 
the  case,  that  additional  financing  or  other  charges  will  be  made 
or  imposed.” 

This  requires  a  retailer  selling  merchandising  on  the  installment 
plan  to  indicate  that  there  are  to  be  additional  charges  made  if  such  is 
the  case. 
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Codes 


Retail  Custom  Millinery  Trade 

Approved  January  25,  1935 — Effective 
February  4,  1935 

Covers:  Custom  manufacture  of  mill¬ 
inery  in  department  stores,  specialty 
shops  and  millinery  stores. 

Hours  and  IVagcs:  The  hour  sche¬ 
dules  of  the  Retail  Code  are  adopted 
with  wages  for  milliners  of  $15.00  for 
a  forty  hour  week  in  cities  of  over  500,- 
000  population;  $17.00  for  forty-four 
hour  week;  and  $19.00  for  fortv-eight 
hour  week.  In  cities  between  100,000 
and  500,000,  minimum  wages  of  mill¬ 
iners  are  to  be  $14.00,  $16.00  and  $18.00. 
In  cities  25,000  to  100,000,  minimum 
wages  are  $13.00,  $15.00  and  $17.00.  In 
places  of  less  than  25.000,  wages  are  the 
same  as  the  Retail  Code  for  places  of 
this  size. 

Labels:  Custom  Made  Millinery  will 
have  its  own  label. 

Assessments:  Assessments  on  em¬ 
ployes  will  still  be  paid  to  the  Local 
Retail  Code  Authority. 

Retail  Meat  Trade 

Approved  December  21,  1934 — Effec¬ 
tive  December  31,  1934 

Covers:  The  retail  selling  of  meat  in 
any  store  cr  shop  where  retail  meat 
salw  amount  to  50%  or  more  of  the 
entire  retail  sales. 

Seed  Trade  , 

Approved  February  4,  1935 — Effective 
February  11,  1935 

Covers:  The  retailing  of  all  seeds  ex¬ 
cept  package  seeds  in  eight  ounce  pack¬ 
ages  or  less. 

Wiring  Device  Industry  (Sub-Division 
of  Electrical  Mfg.  Industry) 

Approved  January  15,  1935 — Effective 
January  26,  1935 

Covers:  Manufacture  of  such  elec¬ 
trical  wiring  devices  as  sockets,  recep¬ 
tacles,  tumblers,  push  button  and  snap 
switches,  attachment  plugs,  connecting 
outlet  devices,  cord  sets,  decorative 
lighting  outfits,  enclosed  fuses  and  cut¬ 
outs. 

Women’s  Neckwear  &  Scarf  Mfg.  Indus¬ 
try 

Approved  December  19,  1934 — Effec¬ 
tive  January  7,  1935 

Terms  :  8/10  e.o.m.  25th  of  month  and 
anticipation  allowed 

Returns:  Must  be  made  within  ten 
days,  except  for  defects  and  shipper’s 
mistakes. 

Labels:  Laliels  required. 

New  Amendments  to  Codes 
Approved 

Beauty  &  Barber  Elquipment  &  Supplies 
Trade  Arndt.  No.  2 

Approved  January  9,  1935 

Terms:  Supplies  &  Sundries:  2% 
10  days  e.o.m. 

Furniture  &  Equipment:  5%  10  days 
R.  O.  G. 

Installment  Sales:  25%  of  price  after 
trade  allowance  is  deducted. 


Bias  Tape  Industry  Amendments 
Approved  February  4th,  1935 
Standardizing  the  size  of  packages  and 
provision  for  insuring  color-fast  mark¬ 
ings. 

Cotton  Converting  Industry  Arndt.  No.  1 
■Approved  December  27,  1934 
.Adds  Fair  Trade  Practices  for  Bleach¬ 
ed  Goods  and  all  Cotton  Linings.  The 
Bleached  Goods  Division  covers  nain¬ 
sooks,  long  cloths,  muslins,  cambrics, 
pajama  checks,  lingerie  cloths,  handker¬ 
chief  cloths  and  underwear  fabrics.  Cot¬ 
ton  Linings  include  all  those  used  for 
general  purposes. 

Terms:  (Both  Divisions)  2%  10 

days  60x,  or  2V2%  10  days  30x,  or  3% 
C.  O.  D.,  or  3%  10  days.  .Anticipation 
allowed. 

This  amendment  is  of  special  interest 
because  deliveries  in  these  Divisions 
must  be  made  without  cartage  charge 
as  now  retiuired  in  two  other  Divisions 
of  this  Code. 

Dress  Manufacturing  Industry  Arndt. 
No.  4 

Approved  January  4,  1935 
Cancellation  clause  shall  not  apply  to 
merchandise  purchased  of  completed 
garments  out  of  stock,  ordered  for  ship¬ 
ment  within  two  working  days  from 
(late  of  order.  Manufacturer  shall  have 
twenty-four  hours  from  expiration  date 
of  order  in  which  to  make  shipment 
after  which  order  is  automatically  can¬ 
celled  unless  reinstated  by  buyer. 

Lace  Manufacturing  Industry  .Arndt.  No. 
3 

Approved  December  24,  1934 
.A  plan  for  controlling  design  piracy. 
Household  Ice  Refrigerator  Industry 
.Arndt.  No.  2 

.Approved  January  19,  1935. 

Terms:  2%  10  days  e.o.m.  .April  1st 


The  use  of  an  N.  R.A.  laljel  on 
the  products  of  the  Picture 
Moulding  and  Picture  Frame 
Industry  has  Iteconie  compulsory,  as 
of  January  31,  1935.  The  products 
of  the  industry  include  empty  and 
fitted  frames  of  the  following  classi¬ 
fications  : 

Picture  Frames 
Mirror  Frames 
Photo  Frames 
Painting  Frames 
.Advertising  Frames 
Picture  Placques 


dating  with  anticipation.  Price  list  to 
be  filed  with  Code  Authority. 

Demonstrator  Badges 

It  has  been  ruled  by  Divisional 
.Administrator  Carr  that  demonstra¬ 
tors,  as  provided  for  under  the 
Drug  Schedule  of  the  Retail  Code, 
must  wear  a  badge  or  some  other 
identification  as  the  agent  of  the 
manufacturer  or  distributor. 

This  changes  the  interpretation  as 
given  in  Retail  Code  Bulletin  No.  1 
on  page  57,  in  which  it  was  indi¬ 
cated  that  a  sign  in  the  department 
identifying  the  demonstrator  would 
he  sufficient. 

The  importance  of  this  ruling  is 
that  the  Perfume  &  Cosmetics  Code 
.Authority  is  enforcing  strictly, 
through  inspectors,  the  wearing  of 
badges  by  demonstrators  employed 
by  manufacturers  under  that  Code, 
lliey  plan  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
situation  throughout  the  country, 
and  will  report  violations  to  Local 
Retail  Drug  Code  .Authorities. 

The  ruling  by  .Administrator  Carr 
states  that  it  will  not  he  considered 
a  violation  “if  the  demonstrator  or 
sales  employee  wears  on  his  or  her 
])erson  either  a  badge,  uniform, 
cap,  annhand,  or  any  similar  article 
containing  an  appropriate  legend 
which  clearly  and  (jpenly  identifies 
the  demonstrator  to  the  public  as  an 
agent  of  such  particular  manufac¬ 
turer  or  distributor”. 


Leather  and  Leatherette 
Frames 
Metal  Frames 

and  also  finished  and  unfinished 
picture  frame  mouldings. 

Manufacturers  are  permitted  to 
furnish  N.  R..A.  labels  to  retailers 
w'ho  wish  to  affix  them  to  stock  on 
hand  on  January  31. 

The  adoption  of  an  X.  R.  .A. 
label  in  the  Luggage  and  Fancy 
Leather  Goods  Industry  has  again 
been  postjwned.  .At  the  time  of  go¬ 
ing  to  press,  no  announcement  has 
l)een  made  by  the  Code  .Authority 
as  to  when  the  labels  w’ill  become 
mandatory. 


N.R.  A.  Labels 
For  Picture  Frames 

BY  THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
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Contr  oilers*  Congress 


1934  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results 

Will  Reflect  a  Full  Year  Under  Retail  Code 


The  Controllers’  Congress  Staff 
is  preparing  to  roll  up  its  sleeves 
and  start  work  on  the  1934 
Dei)artmental  Merchandising  and 
Operating  Results.  Judging  from 
the  demand  for  the  reports  on  pre¬ 
vious  years’  operations,  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  on  departmental  operations. 

This  is  a  cooperative  project, 
since  it  depends  primarily  on  the 
willingness  of  members  to  send  in 
their  figures.  The  larger  the  num¬ 
ber  of  contributors,  the  more  repre¬ 
sentative  will  the  figures  of  the  re¬ 
port  be. 

There  should  be  several  points  of 
particular  interest  in  the  1934  re¬ 
port  :  the  effect  of  a  whole  year’s 
operation  under  the  Retail  Code  on 
various  departments ;  sales  of  de¬ 
partments  affected  by  price  fixing 
clauses ;  the  effect  on  selling  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  wage  and  hour  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Retail  Code. 

Report  Expected  to  Be  Ready  at 
the  End  of  May 

According  to  the  plans  being 
made  by  the  Controllers’  Congress 
staff,  the  report  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  at  the  end  of  May.  The 
forms  on  w'hich  the  stores  will  re¬ 
port  their  data  for  1934  were  mailed 
on  February  4th.  They  w’ere  accom¬ 
panied  by  explanation  sheets  giving 
definitions  and  directions  for  filling 
them  out.  It  has  been  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
that  in  years  of  rising  sales  there  is 
a  better  response  to  requests  for 
figures.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
1934  Flash  Report,  to  which  30% 
more  stores  reported  than  in  the 
previous  year.  In  anticipation  of 
the  receipt  of  a  larger  amount  of 
data,  preparations  are  being  made 
to  increase  the  staff  and  to  start 
work  on  the  rejxirt  at  an  early  date, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  the 
publication. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  make 
the  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results  an  accurate, 
practical,  reference  book.  Each  re¬ 


port  received  from  the  stores  is 
audited  for  correctness  of  retail  in¬ 
ventory  procedure,  for  adherence  to 
standard  expense  classification,  as 
indicated  by  the  Exjiense  Manual, 
and  generally  for  the  plausibility 
of  such  unrelated  figures  as  stock 
turn,  sales  and  stocks  as  percentages 
(jf  the  previous  years’  experience, 
'ercentages  of  departmental  sales 
and  stocks  to  total  store’s  results, 
etc. 

Figures  Are  Confidential 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  keep 
tlie  names  of  the  stores  confidential. 
The  questionnaires  are  coded  before 
they  leave  the  office  of  the  Controll¬ 
ers’  Congress,  and  thereafter  are 
handled  by  the  code  numlx?r.  The 
key  to  the  code  numbers  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Manager  of  the 
Congress. 

Scope  of  the  Report 

The  Departmental  Rejx)rt  is 
known  as  the  “Controllers’  ’’  study 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  “Har¬ 
vard”  report,  which  is  confined  to 
total  store  operations.  Departmental 
data  are  given  under  the  following 
captions  in  the  “Controllers’  ”  re- 
jxtrt : 

Merchandising  Statistics 

Cumulative  Markon 
Markdowns 
Stock  Shortages 
Workroom  Net  Cost 
Cash  Discounts 
Gross  Margin 
Number  of  Stock  Turns 
Sales  Vc  to  Last  Year 
Closing  Stock  %  to  Last  Year 
Sales  %  to  Total  Store 
Closing  Stock  %  to  Total  Store 
Returns  %  to  Gross  Sales 
Sales  per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Selling  Space 
.Age  of  Stocks 
under  6  Mos. 

6—12  Mos. 

12—18  Mos. 

Over  18  Mos. 

Operating  Expenses 

-Administrative 
Fixed  Plant  &  Equip.  Costs 
Total  Occupancy 
Newspaper  Space  Costs 
Total  Publicity 


Buying 
Total  Selling 

Selling  Salaries 

General  Selling  Expense 

Delivery  Expense 
Total  Operating  E.xpense 

For  the  past  few  years  the  report 
b.as  been  issued  as  a  40  page  pam¬ 
phlet,  giving  typical  (average)  fig¬ 
ures  and  also  goal  figures.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  plans  tiow  beitig  made,  the 
1934  editioti  will  appear  in  similar 
form. 

The  goal  figures  have  a  two- fold 
purpose.  They  serve  as  planning 
guides  for  the  typical  or  average 
store,  and  according  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  received  by  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  are  used  extensively  in 
this  capacity.  .Also,  the  tables  of 
goal  figures  are  employed  tor  com¬ 
parative  puri)oses  in  the  place  of 
typical  figures  by  those  stores  which 
do  a  better  than  average  job. 

Cooperation 

The  success  of  the  report  depends 
on  the  willingness  of  the  controllers 
of  member  stores  to  pitch  in  and 
help  to  the  extent  of  delegating  one 
of  their  staff  to  fill  out  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  and  supervising  the  work 
so  that  the  directions  indicated  are 
followed. 

The  value  of  the  report  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  if  all  member 
stores  would  rejxjrt  on  their  opera¬ 
tions  beyond  the  merchandising 
data.  We  recognize  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  a  number  of  stores 
which  do  not  distribute  indirect  ex¬ 
penses  to  departments  and  which, 
therefore,  can  not  fill  out  the  ex- 
jjense  side  of  the  questionnaire  in 
detail.  They  can,  however,  furnish 
the  merchandising  information  by 
department  and  the  direct  expenses 
of  these  departments. 

Complimentary  Copy 

-A  complimentary  copy  of  the  re¬ 
port  will  be  sent  to  each  store  which 
contributes  its  figures.  Every  mem- 
l)er  store  of  the  Association  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  table  of  typical  figures  ap¬ 
plying  to  its  own  store  volume. 
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FURS  FOR  SPRING 


By  Bobbe  Donner 


The  note  of  luxurious  elegance  that  furs  invari¬ 
ably  lend  to  a  costume  has  never  been  more  strik¬ 
ingly  illustrated  than  this  season.  Despite  depres¬ 
sion  and  economic  upheaval  the  world  over,  the  fur 
industry  has  followed  with  eager  enthusiasm  the  gen¬ 
eral  trend  of  fashion,  and  injected  with  each  succeed¬ 


ing  season  more  beauty  and  finer  styling  into  their 
lines. 

The  regency  influence  so  definitely  affecting  the 
style  theme  of  the  ready-to-wear  field  has  just  as 
definitely  placed  its  mark  upon  the  fur  market.  Capes, 
capelets,  stoles,  and  cocktail  jackets  predominate,  and 
are  strongly  favored  as  indispensable  accessories  to 
the  perfect  spring  wardrobe. 

Scarfs,  stoles  or  capelets  of  broadtail,  mink,  baum 
marten,  galyak  or  kidskin  will  complete  with  true  dis¬ 
tinction  any  type  of  tailored  suit,  coat  or  frock.  No 
whit  less  perfect  is  the  afternoon  ensemble  when  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  luxurious  pelt  of  a  beautiful  silver  fox, 
a  royal  sable,  or  any  of  the  new  and  startlingly  beauti¬ 
ful  dyed  white  foxes.  The  dyeing  is  accomplished  with 
great  success  by  modern  scientific  methods.  One  dyer 
has  perfected  a  process  by  which  he  is  able  at  last  to 
guarantee  fast  and  non-fading  colors  of  various  shades 
of  such  rare  beauty  that  they  will  without  doubt  in¬ 
fluence  the  fashion  trend  this  season. 

The  cocktail  jacket  with  its  practical  and  decorative 
features,  has  established  its  right  to  become  a  perman¬ 
ent  part  of  a  fashionable  lady’s  wardrobe.  Various 
furs  lend  themselves  gracefully  to  this  purpose;  galyak, 
kidskin,  moleskin,  ermine,  mink  or  broadtail,  rank 
equally  with  the  luxurious  longhaired  silver,  cross  and 
dyed  white  foxes,  sable  and  baum  marten. 

Evening  gowns  need  the  soft  flattering  lure  of  white 
fox,  ermine  or  broadtail  every  bit  as  much  as  they 
need  the  glitter  of  precious  stones  to  complete  the  per¬ 
fect  ensemble  and  reports  indicate  that  thesg,  are 
scheduled  for  a  big  season. 

A  new  novelty  which  may  influence  the  fall  market 
is  the  fur  bag,  designed  to  match  scarfs,  capes  or 
jackets.  A  novelty  that  may  prove  a  style  note  of 
serious  importance,  it  lends  itself  charmingly  to  the 
role  it  is  called  upon  to  play. 

Evening  purses  usually  are  little  silk  or  jewelled 
affairs  that  must  be  carried  in  the  hand.  The  fur  trim¬ 
med  bag  hangs  conveniently  from  the  wrist,  the  soft 
fluffiness  of  white  fox  or  ermine  rivals  the  beauty  of 
ostrich,  or  velvet  and  is  no  whit  heavier;  and  the 
bejewelled  clasp  is  as  brightly  decorative  as  any  other 
accessory  in  character. 

Diamond  shaped  cubes  of  moleskin  stitched  on  grey 
4  leather  trim  a  tailored  bag  designed  to  go  with  an 
ensemble  in  moleskin.  Sable  trims  a  lace  affair  to  wear 
with  a  sable  cocktail  capelet.  Altogether  the  possi¬ 
bilities  in  this  direction  are  limited  only  by  the  ingenuity 
and  progressiveness  of  the  designer. 
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A  cocktail  jacket  of  ermine  and  gable,  and  a  rape  and  bag 
of  white  fox.  Shown  at  the  Inter-Aegoriation  Fur  Council’s 
Fashion  Review 


F  ashions 


The  cape  of  fur,  like  the  cape  of  silk  or  cloth,  varies 
in  length  from  the  short  twelve  inch,  shoulder  capelet  to 
the  twenty-five  inch  fingertip  length,  suited  to  the  taller 
figure.  Some  knot  coquettishly  in  front  in  typical 
shawl  fashion  or  wind  gracefully  across  the  Iwsom  to 
meet  and  button  in  back.  Others  feature  gilets  with 
directoire  collars,  some  use  Schiaparelli  clips;  and  still 
others  swathe  the  neck  and  tie  in  a  smart  bow  in  back 
of  the  left  ear.  Two  silver  foxes  are  wound  sumptu¬ 
ously  into  a  cape  then  drop  unexpectedly  at  one  end 
into  luxurious  tail  ends — a  cape  that  is  a  stole  and  vice 
versa. 

Baum  marten  is  much  favored.  This  luxurious  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  sable  family  is  quite  as  beautiful  though 
not  as  costly,  and  should  render  satisfactory  results 
to  its  sponsors. 

Various  and  charming  interpretations  are  shown : 
capes  that  dip  in  back  in  simple  conservative  elegance; 
capes  that  catch  with  jewelled  clasps  at  the  shoulder 
and  have  luxurious  tails ;  scarfs  of  five  skins  or  seven, 
richly  beautiful  and  extremely  flattering  with  either 
tailored  costume  or  lavish  dinner  gown. 

The  varying  treatments  and  uses  of  the  other  furs 
favored  are  too  numerous  to  mention  but  they  seem 
to  indicate  that  fur’s  traditional  limitations  have  been 
overcome. 

One  well-known  maker  builds  a  cape  of  stratosphere 
grey  broadtail,  with  box  pleats  in  back  which  he  calls 
“organ  pipe  pleats”.  A  soft  gathered  collar  every  bit 
as  alluring  as  those  of  silk  or  taffeta,  trims  another 
black  broadtail  by  the  same  maker. 

The  new  dyed  white  foxes  are  creating  a  sensation. 
New  shades,  such  as  platinum  grey,  tudor  rose  and 
marina  blue  are  outstanding.  One  exquisite  creation  is 
mounted  on  a  shirred  silk  foundation  and  tied  with  a 
luxurious  bow  in  front,  all  in  the  same  tint  of  blue. 
The  rich  beauty  of  these  foxes  with  their  harmonious 
shades  in  unusual  colors,  make  their  fashion  possibili¬ 
ties  unique. 

A  three-quarter  swagger  coat  with  flowing  cape 
sleeve  is  developed  in  white  caracul  and  banded  with 
white  fox — a  lavish  garment,  that  despite  its  proper 
use  as  an  evening  wrap  can  also  be  worn  with  sports 
frocks  and  accessories. 

A  military  cape  of  moleskin  has  a  gilet  that  buttons 
to  the  chin,  while  another  ensemble  features  a  cloth 
tweed  skirt  in  combination  with  a  moleskin  cape  edged 
with  the  same  tweed.  In  this  model  the  gilet  is  remov¬ 
able  for  warmer  weather. 

Another  moleskin  suit  features  a  double  breasted 
jacket  with  a  wrap-around  skirt  that  becomes  a  smart 
and  dressy  caf)e  at  will. 

A  lapin  ensemble  proves  that  this  fur  can  measure 
up  to  as  desirable  a  status  as  any  other  for  spring  pro¬ 
motions.  Treated  as  a  swagger  coat  in  brown,  it  fea¬ 
tures  inverted  lapels  lined  with  a  new  shade  of  green. 
The  monk  sleeve  of  three-quarter  length  is  split  a  few 
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A  stole-rape  of  two  silver  fox  skins,  and  a  cape  of  strato¬ 
sphere  grey  broadtail,  both  shown  at  the  InterAssociation 
Fur  Council’s  Fashion  Review 


inches  and  turned  back  revealing  the  same  lining.  This 
coat  w'orn  over  a  sports  frock  of  plaid  silk  in  the  same 
shades  of  greens,  greys  and  browns  makes  a  bright  and 
spring-like  costume  indeed. 

Safari  brown  seal  makes  a  capelet  featuring  a  novel 
back  treatment,  a  fitted  back  to  the  waistline,  widening 
into  a  short  and  perky  peplum  held  in  place  by  elastic 
belting  attached  to  the  front  vestee  buttoning  to  the 
neck. 

Galyak  makes  an  attractive  little  cocktail  jacket 
which  should  show  good  results  in  the  lower  price 
brackets.  A  finger-tip  length  tailored  cape  in  the  same 
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fur  looked  every  bit  as  smart  as  a  black  broadtail. 

Superb  elegance  is  expressed  by  a  real  Russion  sable 
cape  of  finger-tip  length.  Fitted  across  the  shoulders, 
hanging  in  simple  distinction  in  a  straight  line,  it  is 
topped  by  a  tiny  stand  up  collar  in  military  fashion. 

A  silver  fox  muff  becomes  a  dashing  little  cocktail 
jacket  with  only  a  slight  manipulation  of  snap  hooks. 

Legion  indeed  seem  the  possibilities  when  inventive¬ 
ness  and  ingenuity  combine  to  create  new  uses  for 
favorite  pelts,  and  womankind  always  grateful  for  new 
aids  to  beauty  will  render  their  approval. 

The  New  Suits 

C  PRING  always  sees  the  suit  claim  priority  as  an 
^  important  item  in  the  fashionable  wardrobe.  No 
traveling  or  business  woman  any  more  than  the  active 
society  or  sports  adherent,  can  ignore  the  manifold 
uses  of  the  suit,  or  do  without  it. 

This  season  widely  different  themes  and  silhouettes 
influence  this  group.  The  classic  tailleur,  of  course,  re¬ 
mains  its  dignified,  statuesque  and  mannish  self.  It 
sports  a  vest,  or  gilet  in  contrasting  color  of  woolen, 
silk  or  pique;  it  comes  double  or  single  breasted;  it 
comes  belted  in  sporty  tweedy  effects,  or  cutaway  in 
the  manner  of  the  morning  coat. 

For  the  dashing  “deb”  it  becomes  youthful,  graceful 
and  debonair,  borrowing  its  genre  from  the  military 
mess  coat  or  the  sprightly  bolero  of  the  Spanish 
toreador. 

The  swagger  note  continues  well  represented,  in 
every  length  from  the  very  very  short  bolero  with  its 
jaunty  graceful  swing  to  the  full  45  inch  top  coat,  with 
the  finger  tip  length  leading. 

Shawl  collars  flow  down  the  full  l?ngth  of  some  of 
these  suit  coats,  while  others  prefer  the  large  sailor 
collar,  or  the  stand  up  military  directoire,  tying  at  the 
throat  with  youthful,  taffeta  bows.  Others  show  nar¬ 
row  simple  collars  that  button  primly  under  the  chin. 

The  cape  with  its  swinging,  flowing  ease  remains  a 
detail  of  importance  with  many  types  of  suits,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  not  only  a  smart  addition  but  an  exception¬ 
ally  practical  one  as  well. 

Some  delightful  models  have  these  capes  detachable, 
•  so  they  can  be  worn  separately  with  other  frocks  or 
with  the  same  skirt — suits  with  a  three-fold  purpose, 
these.  Others  are  just  jaunty  capelets,  worn  in  several 
ways — swinging  freely  or  caught  snugly  at  the  waist 
in  dolman  fashion,  depending  upon  the  mood  of  the 
wearer,  and  the  clever  manipulation  of  a  few  snap 
hooks. 

Skirts  are  generally  straight  and  adhere  to  the  pencil 
silhouette,  while  some  show  a  tendency  towards  full¬ 
ness  in  front.  Kick  pleats  allow  for  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  and  are  found  most  often  in  front,  though  many 
a  smart'  skirt  shows  them  at  sides  or  back. 

Pockets  follow  every  mood  and  character.  The  slit 


pocket  in  the  manner  of  the  trouser  pocket  is  as  popular 
as  the  tab  pocket  or  the  pleated  patch  variety. 

Buttons  appear  in  large  bone  tortoise-shell  versions, 
at  the  hip  closing,  on  jxKkets  and  on  matching  belts. 

The  front  panel  as  well  as  inverted  box  pleats  ap¬ 
pear  on  popular  priced  skirts  to  be  worn  separately 
with  matching  blouses  and  sweaters. 

Beige,  gray,  navy,  brown,  black,  the  new  blues,  soft 
shades  of  rose,  bright  greens,  and  other  attractive  vari¬ 
ations  color  the  picture.  The  range  of  fabrics  used 
is  as  wide  as  the  textile  market  itself,  for  suits  this 
season  are  not  limited  to  the  exclusive  use  of  woolens 
or  tweeds. 

Two  and  three  color  combinations  give  spice  and 
color  to  several  attractive  ensembles.  One  charming 
swagger  sports  model  features  a  mixed  tweed  skirt, 
an  orange  colored  jersey  blouse,  with  the  three-quarter 
length  coat  of  a  large  plaid  pattern;  including,  l)eige, 
gray  and  orange  in  its  composition — ^three  items  to  a 
suit,  each  in  a  diflferent  color,  each  usable  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  suits. 

The  black  woolen  skirt  of  another  attractive  costume 
is  topped  by  a  bright  green  jacket,  which  has  a  wide 
black  suede  belt  and  a  black  silk  ascot  tie. 

Cafe-au-lait  makes  an  elegant  suit  with  the  skirt  in 
plain  monotone  and  the  jacket  in  three  tones  of  brown 
strijies  on  a  cafe-au-lait  ground.  It  has  a  plain  belt  of 
pigskin. 

The  redingote  belongs  indeterminately  to  the  suit, 
the  coat  and  the  dress  group.  Its  most  ardent  endorse¬ 
ment  comes  from  the  women  who  like  to  be  tailored  and 
severely  groomed  but  prepared  to  become  graciously 
feminine  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Delightful  frocks  peep 
forth  at  collar  or  wrist,  or  ever  so  discreetly  at  the 
hem.  Bright  touches  of  color  on  otherwise  sombre 
and  conservative  garb,  they  are  enthusiastic  sponsors 
of  the  multicolored  prints  so  popular  just  now. 

Although  the  regency  period,  with  its  slender  simple 
grace  of  line,  has  retained  its  supremacy  in  the  newer 
showings  in  the  market  everywhere,  the  peasant  in¬ 
fluence,  which  early  this  season  appeared  in  colorful 
bits  of  embroidery  on  yokes,  or  blouse  details,  has 
steadily  made  serious  and  determined  strides  towards 
popular  favor.  It  must  be  reckoned  with  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  element  in  the  present  and  next  season’s  picture. 

The  shirtwaist  frock,  accepted  as  an  undisputed 
necessity,  and  very  generously  represented  in  every 
collection  both  here  and  in  Paris,  has  borrowed  largely 
from  this  source — shirrings  at  the  throat,  shirrings  at 
the  wrist,  voluminous  sleeves,  gathered  yokes,  gathered 
pockets,  shirred  belts  and  so  on  in  every  possible  detail 
or  accessory. 

Frocks  banging  loosely  from  the  shoulder  carry  the 
theme  on  down  to  the  belt  and  skirt  fullness,  which 
now  swings  to  the  front,  elsewhere  prefers  the  back, 
in  some  brave  quarters  appear  all  around,  and  is  finally 
snugly  belted  in  by  wide  colorful  leather  straps,  remi¬ 
niscent  of  Bulgarian  or  Magyar  peasants  on  parade. 
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The  Silk  Review 


l^.EADY-TO-WEAR  departments  planning  a  tie-up 
with  the  Spring  “Silk  Review”,  March  18th  to 
23rd,  are  advised  by  the  International  Silk  Guild  to 
concentrate  on  the  quality  appeal.  The  stir  about  stand¬ 
ards  for  merchandise  has  reached  the  consumer  and  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  promotion  along  the  lines 
of  service  and  durability  rather  than  price  will  be  im¬ 
pressive.  At  the  same  time  style  promotion  is  hardly 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  ready-to-wear,  and  the  special 
qualities  of  silk  for  smart  interpretation  of  the  new 
fashions  are  to  l)e  stressed.  It  is  suggested,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  pure  silk  is  especially  desirable  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  pleating,  gathering  and  shirring. 

To  get  the  silk  appeal  over  it  will  be  important 
to  identify  garment  fabrics  as  silk  in  the  advertising 
copy — silk  chiffon,  silk  taffeta,  silk  faille,  silk  lace,  etc. 
Buyers  should  be  sure  that  the  dresses  they  offer  as 
silk  are  silk  and  they  should  ask  cutters  to  supply  them 
with  the  International  Silk  Guild’s  “All  Pure  Silk”  tag 
so  that  the  dress  fabric  can  be  identified  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

The  opportunity  for  tie-ups  extends  to  numerous 
departments,  of  course.  Displays  should  l)e  planned 
to  include  accessories  of  pure  silk — handbags,  gloves, 
neckwear,  scarfs,  handkerchiefs,  hosiery,  umbrellas. 

Good  use  can  l)e  made  of  the  training  material  which 
the  Guild  will  supply  to  stores,  if  it  gets  the  proper 
circulation  through  the  selling  staff. 


.\n  attrartive  example  of  the  oS-the-face 
movement  for  spring 


^HE  new  hats  continue  to  introduce  delightful  sur- 
prises  and  turn  in  every  direction  imaginable  to 
achieve  chic  and  charm. 

Flattening  the  crown  and  rolling  the  brim  is  a  defi¬ 
nitely  accepted  feature.  Breton  sailors  in  every  size, 
guise  and  angle  are  always  youthful,  and  vie  seriously 
with  the  bonnet  for  popularity. 

The  off-the-face  tendency  appears  in  many  types. 
Tiny  toques  show  sudden  upswinging  brims  that  lend 
an  air  of  prightliness  and  verve.  Tiny  cockades  re¬ 
mind  one  of  the  Commune  and  the  Empire,  and  alto¬ 
gether  do  justice  to  the  colorful  romanticism  of  past 
cycles. 

Rough,  wide  and  shiny  straws  are  in  high  favor, 
while  toyos  in  swagger  sport  styles  continue  in  demand 
for  resort  wear. 

Novel  crown  treatments  appear  in  unexpected  shapes, 
some  round,  some  flattened  to  a  pancake,  and  others 
jutting  forth  unusual  points  and  spears. 

Stitched  and  quilted  taffeta  hats  are  distinctive  and 
harmonize  with  the  jackets,  capes  and  collars  of  stitched 
taffeta  featured  in  many  smart  collections. 

Touches  of  red  on  black  or  navy,  are  smart,  young, 
and  spring-like.  Grosgrain  ribbon  in  a  light  pea  green 
gives  a  brown  straw  an  unmistakable  touch  of  bright¬ 
ness.  Pink,  called  dusty  rose,  continues  to  make  smart 
effects  combined  with  black  and  navy. 


Novel  Clown  treatment  and  a  rolled  brim 
above,  and,  below,  the  bonnet 
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siiKfr  VO  mm,  AT  $10  up 
Limai  to  iiVAiL  at  $6  up 

COTfOMi  fo  RETAIL  AT  $4  up 


STORYK  BROS. 

525  SEVENTH  AVENUE,  N  Y. 
PHONE:  Wlitonjin  7-7109 


NOm  Wl  (O  INC 

550  SEVENTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y 


RADIANT  DRESS  CO. 

A  fternoon — Dinner — Evening 

DRESSES 

Women’s  and  Little  Women’s 
36  to  44  Sizes  14}/^  to  2454 

S25  SEVENTH  AVE.  NEW  TORE 


Note  New  Addres*""^^ 

Goldman  Frock  Co. 

Makers  of  INC. 

SMART  MISSES*  DRESSES 
$10.75  $11.75  $12.75 
1400  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 


New  Montgomery  Tax  Book 


Feder-U.  Tax  Handbook  by  Robert 
H.  Montgomery,  C.P.A.  Ronald 
Press,  $10. 

^HE  15th  of  the  Montgomery 
Tax  Manuals  has  very  recently 
been  published.  It  is  informative, 
it  is  practical,  it  is  everything  one 
would  expect  of  the  author,  who  is 
widely  known  as  a  tax  authority. 
The  book  does  more  than  interpret 
the  1934  tax  laws — it  counsels  the 
taxpayer,  it  criticizes  the  law.  It 
very  properly  takes  a  fling  at  the 
utter  disregard  of  principles  of  tax¬ 
ation  which  characterizes  the  in¬ 
come  tax  law  now  in  effect. 

The  1934  Revenue  Act  departs 
in  many  directions  from  established 
accounting  and  business  practice. 
Many  taxpayers  are  due  for  a  shock 
when  they  make  their  tax  computa¬ 
tions.  Because  of  the  complexities 
of  the  new  law,  because  of  the  new 
provisions  with  regard  to  gains  and 
losses  on  capital  assets,  because  of 
the  omission  of  the  consolidated  re¬ 
turn  feature  of  prior  laws  there  is 
much  to  be  learned  and  perhaps 
equally  as  much  to  be  “unlearned” 
in  connection  with  computing  1934 
income  tax.  Col.  Montgomery  in 
the  dual  capacity  of  certified  public 
accountant  and  counsellor-at-law 
does  an  estimable  piece  of  work  in 
pointing  out  just  how  the  present 


law  differs  from  its  predecessors. 

In  connection  with  many  points, 
some  of  which  even  the  regulations 
do  not  clearly  or  wholly  define,  the 
author  refers  to  Tax  Board  and 
Court  decisions,  never  withholding 
comment  of  his  own  where  the  de¬ 
cisions  are  contrary  to  good  judg¬ 
ment,  or  of  doubtful  permanent 
value. 

The  chief  value  of  the  book  is 
probably  in  its  open  recommenda¬ 
tions  that  demonstrate  how  taxes 
may  be  legally  avoided.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  the  following  statement  in 
the  book’s  preface  may  be  cited.  “I 
have  no  apology  to  make  for  calling 
attention  to  any  lawful  plan  which 
enables  taxpayers  to  save  money.” 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  Income 
Tax,  the  book  explains  Federal 
Capital  Stock,  Excess  Profits,  Gift 
and  Estate  Taxes. 

Col.  Montgomery’s  book  is  a  real 
contribution.  It  will  save  the  con¬ 
troller  and  accountant  much  time  in 
obtaining  needed  information  by 
reason  of  its  splendid  arrangement 
of  content  and  its  detailed  index. 
Its  suggestions  for  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  lawful  saving  make  it 
well  worth  while  to  study  this  hand¬ 
book,  which,  surprising  as  it  may 
seem  to  some,  is  written  in  an  easy 
and  comfortable  stvle. 

H.  I.  K. 


Merchandising  Electrical 
Appliances 

Edited  by  KENNETH  DAMERON 

JF  yi^u  realize  the  importance  of  making  a  successful  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  specialty  operation  to  the  department  store  set¬ 
up  to  you  will  turn  to  this  informative  and  comprehensive  study 
of  the  problem.  The  book  is  written  in  the  language  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  man.  He  is  not  told  how  to  run  his  business,  but  mer¬ 
chandising  facts  and  principles  are  presented  which  should 
serve  as  guide  posts  to  inteUigent  business  operation. 

Price  $4.00 

To  N.R.D.G.A.  Members  $2.60 

THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
Notional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
225  Wost  34th  Stroot,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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HOW  RETAIL  STORES  ARE 
MODERNIZING  AND  WHY 

What  has  been  done  and  what  can  be  done.  Ways  and  Means  of 
Financing  this  work  —  Through  the  Better  Housing  Act  and  otherwise. 


BY  GEORGE  L.  PLANT 
General  Manager,  Store  Management  Group 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


Sales  Looking  Up 


•  AFTER 


During  the  downward  trend  of 
sales  which  set  in  with  a  vengeance 
in  1929,  “economy”  necessarily  was 
the  watchword.  Major  improve¬ 
ments  in  plant  and  equipment  were 
the  furthest  from  an  executive’s 
thought  in  spite  of  the  rock  bottom 
material  prices  and  low  labor  costs 
of  1932  and  the  first  part  of  1933. 


With  sales  showing  an  increase 
in  1934  for  the  first  time  in  four 
years,  and  with  reliable  indications 
of  a  continued  increase  in  sales  for 
1935,  the  picture  has  changed  sub¬ 
stantially  and  many  stores  are  hast¬ 
ening  to  modernize  and  remodel 
their  plants  not  only  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  still  relatively  low  costs,  but 
more  particularly  to  be  in  a  position 
to  obtain  the  largest  share  possible 
of  any  increase  in  business. 

These  modernization  activities 
affect  a  wide  variety  of  equipment 
and  fixtures,  ranging  from  “face 
lifting”  of  store  fronts  to  bigger 
and  better  flag  poles  and  store  ban¬ 
ners.  “Unused  surpluses”,  where 
they  still  remain  unused,  are  being 
dipped  into  for  the  necessary  funds. 
In  other  instances  direct  loans  are 
being  floated  at  favorable  interest 
rates  by  those  stores  which  have  a 
strong  enough  credit  position  to  in¬ 
duce  even  the  banks  to  take  a 
chance. 

Other  stores,  especially  those  of 
smaller  sales  volume,  are  aArailing 
themselves  of  the  financing  oppor¬ 
tunities  afforded  by  the  Better 
Housing  Program  which  makes 
available  modernization  credits  to 
property  owners  or  lessees  with 
{Continued  on  page  163) 


•  BEFORE 


^^OlGNS”  frequently  are  mis- 
leading,  but  the  many  indica¬ 
tions  of  an  extensive  modern¬ 
ization  program  among  Department 
and  Sp^alty  Stores  during  1935 
are  decidedly  definite  in  character 
and  not  merely  a  fond  hope.  Con¬ 
firmation  of  this  trend  is  to  be 
found  not  only  in  the  remodeling 
programs  already  initiated  by  a 


number  of  progressive  stores  which 
have  the  reputation  of  “leading  the 
way,”  but  also  in  the  increasing 
number  of  inquiries  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  receiving  from  its  mem¬ 
bers — particularly  from  the  medi¬ 
um-sized  and  smaller  stores — re¬ 
questing  information  on  the  sources 
of  purchase  of  store  equipment,  fix¬ 
tures,  machinery  and  supplies. 


Thiti  is  a  hangover 
from  the  not-80-gay>nine- 
ties!  The  view  above 
showg  what  ran  be  done. 
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The  closing  of  the  switches  on  six  are  better  and  attract  more  travel-  display,  thus  capitalizing  some  areas 

new  Elscalators  in  the  Ayres  store,  of  ers.  Increased  sales  in  the  aisle  near  which  had  formerly  been  dead  spots. 

Indianapolis,  brought  the  closing  of  the  side  show-windows  because  the  Here  is  another  demonstration  of 
an  increased  number  of  sales  in  many  “down”  Escalators  bring  a  large  num-  the  truth  in  this  assertion :  “The  in¬ 
parts  of  the  store.  Increased  sales  be-  ber  of  people  that  way.  stallation  of  modern  Otis  Escalators, 

cause  there  is  now  a  better  distribu-  This  increase  in  sales  is  no  acci-  coupled  with  correct  store  layout,  pro- 
tion  of  traffic  in  all  three  aisles.  dent.  For  this  Escalator  installation  duce  a  suction  power  that  definitely 

Increased  sales  in  departments  facing  was  accompanied  by  a  well-executed  increases  the  flow  of  traffic  to  dead 

the  elevators  on  the  first  floor  because  reorganization  of  floor  and  counter  spots  and  upper  floors.” 

the  crowd  waiting  for  elevators  has 
been  reduced.  Increased  sales  in  the 

men’s  furnishings  department  on  the  mb  ^  m.  m  a  ^ 

second  floor  because  up”  facilities  OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 


New  and  distinctly  modern  OTIS  ESCALATORS  bring 
increased  sales  to  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Company 


These  photographs  show  careful  arrangement  of 
store  displays  and  counters  within  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  landings  of  the  new  Otis  Escalators. 


‘TVfve^  CdcajEutotJ  . .  yn£^cx:/tct4tciiSe'  moved 
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MODERNIZING 

AS  THE  ENGINEER  SEES  IT 

BY  EDWARD  E.  ASHLEY 
Consulting  Engineer 


WHEN  you  have  a  bad  cold 
or  are  seriously  run  down,  do 
you  go  to  the  corner  druggist 
and  ask  him  for  a  remedy,  or  do 
you  consult  your  physician  ?  Do  you 
seek  the  advice  of  every  patent  med¬ 
icine  man,  or  do  you  follow  the  di¬ 
rections  of  your  doctor?  I  ven¬ 
ture  the  opinion  that  you  go  imme¬ 
diately  to  your  physician  and  follow 
the  definite  program  which  he  out¬ 
lines  for  you. 

What  is  being  done  with  the  aver¬ 
age  modernization  problem:  Is  a 
comprehensive  study  made  of  what 
should  be  done  to  produce  an  ef¬ 
fective,  economical  and  pleasing  re¬ 
sult?  Are  not  some  of  the  attemps 
at  modernization  too  much  of  the 
“patent  medicine”  or  high  pressure 
type,  in  which  some  one  feature  is 
pushed,  possibly  at  the  expense  of 
more  imix)rtant  improvements? 

People  are  impressionable.  They 
are  swayed  in  their  patronage  by 
the  impressions  created  while  shop¬ 
ping,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
their  opinions  to  all  who  will  listen. 

Sometimes  the  general  appearance 
of  a  store  is  dull  and  lifeless.  Ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  fixtures  may  fail 
to  display  the  merchandise  properly 
and  make  it  difficult  to  go  from  one 
department  to  another.  The  venti¬ 
lation  may  be  bad,  with  clerks  tired 
and  listless.  Transportation  may  be 
inaccessible  or  lacking  in  capacity. 
.4ny  or  all  of  these  elements  are 
possibly  creating  impressions  which 
are  actually  reducing  your  sales. 

The  Need  for  Coordination 

There  is  no  question  that  cheerful 
surroundings,  well  displayed  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  facilities  to  reach  all 
parts  of  the  store  quickly  are  requi¬ 
sites  which  must  be  considered  in 
any  modernization  plan.  Quite 
often,  however,  these  features  are 
studied  independently,  and  this  fail¬ 
ure  to  coordinate  plans  results  in 
serious  inconveniences  and  addition¬ 
al  expense. 


The  public  is  becoming  “air” 
minded,  and  the  day  of  the  poorly 
ventilated  store  is  definitely  past. 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  air  conditioning,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  we  see  this  equipment  of¬ 
fered  on  every  hand  by  the  “jiatent 
medicine  men”  or  “super-salesmen”, 
with  little  or  no  regard  for  anything 
save  installing  a  bill  of  goods,  leav¬ 
ing  all  incidentals  and  coordination 
to  the  store  owner,  usually  with  dis¬ 
appointing  results  both  in  cost  and 
effect. 

The  Four  “Corners”  of 
Modernization 

In  any  modernization  problem,  at 
least  the  following  elements  must 
l)e  considered,  and  if  these  are 
studied  compositely  a  definite  plan 
'of  procedure  can  be  es-tablished, 
either  for  doing  the  work  as  a  mas¬ 
ter  job  or  over  a  period  of  time : 

1.  Transportation: 

.Are  you  distributing  the  people 
rapidly  above  or  below  the  first  floor, 
or  are  you  creating  a  resistance  to 
coming  into  your  store  because  of 
slow  or  crowded  movement? 

2.  Illumination: 

Are  your  selling  areas  properly  il¬ 
luminated,  or  is  there  a  tiring  glare 
and  poor  display  of  merchandise? 
Proper  equipment  will  increase  the 
illumination,  reduce  glare,  and  make 
the  general  atmosphere  much  more 
cheerful  and  refreshing. 

.Anyone  seriously  considering  air 
conditioning  should  give  thought  to 
efficient  and  economical  illumination, 
for,  with  recent  developments,  con¬ 
siderably  more  light  can  lie  secured 
at  less  wattage,  thus  reducing  the 
amount  of  heat  to  be  handled  by 
the  additional  equipment. 

3.  Air  Conditioning  and  Ventilat¬ 
ing: 

Every  store  owner  is  considering 
the  benefits  to  be  secured  from  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  air  conditioning — 


Edward  E.  Ashley 

increased  sales,  better  health  and 
efficiency  of  employes,  reduction  of 
spoilage,  exclusion  of  dust,  and  the 
comfort  of  shopping.  Such  a  sys¬ 
tem  should  not  be  thought  of  as 
simply  a  method  of  cooling.  Its 
true  function  is  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  fresh  air  continu¬ 
ously  at  the  proper  temperature — a 
thing  often  overlooked  by  zealous 
salesmen  of  equipment. 

4.  Fixtures: 

No  easier  way  to  create  a  real 
impression  on  your  patrons  can  be 
devised  than  to  make  drastic 
changes  in  fixturing.  Get  away 
from  the  Victorian  styles,  use  some 
light-colored  woods,  some  paint  and 
make  some  distinctive  interior 
shops.  A  good  architect  can  work 
wonders  with  the  minimum  of  mate¬ 
rials,  some  real  lighting  and  a  little 
paint. 

A  “New  Store” — from  Old  “Sell¬ 
ing  Space” 

With  the  installation  of  air-con¬ 
ditioning  and  ventilating  systems, 
the  effects  that  can  be  obtained  from 
modern  lighting,  and  the  proper  col¬ 
oring  and  arrangement  of  fixtures, 
a  nezv  store  can  lie  created  from 
what  was  formerly  just  selling 
space. 

By  careful  coordination  of  the 
activities  of  the  store  manjigement, 
the  fixture  architects  and  the  en¬ 
gineer,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
average  store  can  be  brought  out  of 
the  resistance  type  into  one  where 
the  patron  enjoys  shopping. 
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Better  Light— Better  Sight— 

MORE  SALES! 


A  ceiling  free  from  any  pendant  fixtures  is  shown  in  these  before  and 
after  illnstrations.  A  30%  increase  in  illumination  has  heen  achieved  with 
no  increase  in  wattage.  (Gimbel  Bros.,  N.  Y.) 


WHETHER  or  not  people  come 
into  a  store,  whether  or  not 
they  buy,  depends  upon  what 
they  see. 

Yesterday’s  merchant  kept  every¬ 
thing  stuck  away  on  shelves  and  out 
of  sight.  The  purchaser  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  what  he  wanted  and 
ask  for  it.  Generally  he  bought  only 
what  he  asked  for ;  he  was  never 
asked  to  buy,  never  intrigued  by 
additional  things  that  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  same  time,  never  spent 
more  than  he  intended  to  spend 
when  he  entered  the  store.  His  rea¬ 
sons  for  skimpy  purchasing  were 
answered  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
fact  that  he  saw  nothing  else  he 
wanted. 

In  contrast,  there  is  the  aggressive 
two-fisted  merchandising  policy  of 
today,  in  which  visual  appeal  and 
verbal  suggestion  combine  to  form 
a  sales  program  destined  to  increase 
sales  and  bring  about  great  profits. 

Through  light,  visual  appeal  is 
accomplished.  Light  on  the  outside, 
light  in  the  show  window,  light  in 
the  interior,  in  wall  cases,  show  cases 
and  special  displays.  Not  _  just 
enough  light  to  aillow  the  customer 
to  see  plainly,  but  adequate  illumina¬ 
tion  to  enable  him  to  see  quickly. 

Interior  Lighting 

Typical  of  the  way  in  which  im¬ 
proved  interior  lighting  is  being 
adopted  by  stores  are  the  examples 
in  the  illustrations  on  this  page  from 
Gimbel  Bros. 

The  erstwhile  forest  of  ground 


glass  bowls  is  replaced  by  modem 
indirect  units  placed  slightly  above 
eye  level.  The  ceiling  is  white,  the 
columns  buff  and  the  floor  a  grey 
marble.  In  the  area  where  high  cen¬ 
ter  cabinets  are  found,  light  sources 
are  mounted  on  the  tops  of  square 
mahogany  boxes  and  placed  one  per 
bay  on  the  line  of  the  columns. 
Striations  on  the  ceiling  are  elimi¬ 
nated  by  placing  a  stippled  convex 
glass  plate  over  the  light  source. 

Where  no  high  cases  are  available 
indirect  table  and  floor  lamps  are 
used.  These  units  contain  high  wat¬ 
tage  lamps  and  have  four  small 
lamps,  separately  controlled,  mount¬ 
ed  beneath  the  indirect  reflector  and 
hidden  from  view  by  a  cylindrical 
shade.  A  bronze  standard  of  suit¬ 
able  proportions  is  used. 

Manufacturers  have  for  years 
been  using  every  means  at  their 
command  to  produce  a  perfect  prod¬ 
uct.  Special  lighting  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  for  inspection,  weaving  and 
matching  to  insure  iierfect  patterns 
and  harmonizing  colors.  In  the  car¬ 
pet  room  of  the  Bigelow- Sanford 
Company,  special  “seeing”  light  has 
been  provided  to  aid  the  store  buyer 
in  selecting  a  desired  pattern.  Three 
flush  ceiling  troughs  provide  high 
vertical  illumination  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  of  rugs. 

What  of  the  customer,  will  he, 
too,  be  able  to  make  his  selections 
under  ideal  lighting  conditions?  If 
not,  the  painstaking  effort  of  the 
manufacturers  and  the  conscientious 
selections  of  the  buyer  do  not  get 
their  full  reward. 


BY  DEAN  M.  WARREN 

and 

G.  R.  LaWALL 

General  Electric  Co. 

Show  cases  and  wall  cases  are 
sales  media  that  function  through 
visual  appeal.  Good  practice  dic¬ 
tates  an  intensity  several  times  that 
of  the  store  interior  in  order  that 
these  sales  presentations  may  gain 
customer  attention  and  encourage 
sales. 

The  problem  of  lighting  an  open 
display  is  admirably  solved  in  the 
illuminated  niche,  illustrated,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  display  rooms 
of  the  General  Electric  Institute  at 
Cleveland.  Lamps  behind  panels  of 
opal  glass  are  concealed  above  the 
top  of  the  opening,  while  glass  lens 
plates  in  the  platform  concentrate 
light  on  the  display  from  below. 

Exterior  Lighting 

Merchandising  methods  and  store 
interiors  both  have  experienced  the 
value  of  modernization.  A  growing 
appreciation  of  its  merits  now  is 
making  itself  evident  in  remodelling 
of  store  fronts,  in  which  illumination 
sends  its  appeal  to  the  public  after 
dark.  Luminous  elements  provide 
(Continued  on  page  165) 


The  open  display  stand  requires  good 
lighting  in  order  that  the  ‘‘specials”  may 
be  seen  and  examined.  The  illustration 
shows  one  lighting  solution. 
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Better  Light 

...Better  Sight 

...Better  Sales! 


Leading  Department  stores  find 
better  lighting  an  import^t  sales 
producer! 


Hundreds  of  tests  .  .  .  hundreds  of  trial  installations 
.  .  .  have  proved  the  truth  of  the  slogatr,  **Better  Light, 
Better  Sight,  Better  Sales.”  Time  and  again,  a  measurable 
and  lasting  increase  in  sales  has  heen  traced  directly  to 
better  lighting. 

Department  stores  East,  West,  North  and 
South  are  improving  their  general  lighting  .  .  . 
show  window  lighting  .  .  .  show  case  lighting.  Spot 
and  floodlighting  are  being  used  for  feature  dis¬ 
plays.  Result — the  sales  curve  jumps  upward! 


The  Graybar- Silvray  Puritan 
.  .  .  a  favorite  everywhere! 


Graybar^Silvray  Puritan 

Metal  and  glass  indirect  unit  with 
decorative  luminous  louvre.  Relamping  from 
below.  Self -aligning  swivel  joint  concealed  in 
canopy.  Finished  in  two  tone  aluminum  and 
cadmium  pewter. 


From  the  beginning  the  Craybar-Silvray  Puritan  has 
proved  extremely  popular.  Almost  every  installation  has 
led  to  many  others  in  the  same  or  nearby  cities.  Today, 
it  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  fixtures  for  store  use. 
Its  light  is  well  diffused  even  with  high  intensities,  and 
easy  on  the  eyes,  being  technically  and  artistically  weU 
designed. 

Don’t  relight  without  seeing  a  Puritan  installation. 


You  can  see  Silvray  Puritans  installed  in  any  of  the  following  stores:  Best  and  Company ^  N.  Y,  C., 
Stern  Brothers,  N.  Y.  C.,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  A.  Harris  &  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  May-Stearn 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Keith's,  Inc.,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  Cherry  &  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  The  Quality 
Shop,  Virginia,  Minn.,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  and  many  others  {nnmes  of  nearest  store 
on  application). 


OFFICES  IN  76  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Graybar  EUertric  Co. 

420  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen :  ' 

Please  send  us  full  information  on  Graybar’s  Store  Lighting  equip¬ 
ment. 

Name  . 

Street  . 

City  .  State . 
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STORE  EQUIPMENT 


nawly  modsmixed  store  oi  The  Wm. 
Taylor  Son  &  Co^  Cleveland,  adds  another  well-known  name 
to  the  long  list  oi  America's  leading  merchan‘.s  that  this 
organixation  is  serving  in  the  matters  of  store  layout  design¬ 
ing  and  equipment.  It  is  an  outstanding  example  oi  modem 
methods  in  merchandising. 

Grand  Rapids  store  equipment  is  designed  and  built  to 
sell  more  merchandise  —  profitably. 

No  equipment  no  matter  how  attractive  in  appearance,  is 
worth  its  cost  unless  it  produces  profits.  And  profits  result 
from  sales,  not  from  merchandise  that  you  keep  in  stock. 

■  Bringing  your  store  up-to-date  and  keeping  it  so  is  “profit 
insurance."  just  as  necessary  to  your  business  as  is  your 
insurance  against  fire  or  other  hoxords. 


The  store  that  is  ploimed  and  equipped  to  attract  trade,  to 
display  merchandise  in  such  a  way  os  to  make  more  sales, 
that  is  arranged  for  customer  and  clerk  convenience,  has  a 
tremendoiu  advantage  in  today's  competition  for  the  con¬ 
sumer's  dollars. 

Why  gamble?  Why  not  follow  the  example  of  the  leaden 
in  retail  business  and  seek  the  hest  counsel  available  in  the 
matter  of  your  store  layout  and  equipment?  They  ore  far  too 
important  to  your  success  to  go  into  hophaxordly. 

Whether  your  store  is  large  or  smalL  no  matter  where 
located,  the  services  of  this  nation-wide  organixation  are 
readily  available. 

No  obligation  is  incurred  in  writing  us  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  on  our  store  planning  service  and  equipment.  The 
coupon  is  for  your  convenience.  Mail  it  today. 


.  GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  ^ 
*  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY  * 

Main  Offices  and  Factories: 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Branch  Offices  and  Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

N-2 

Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Co. 

Grand  Rapids.  Michigan 

Please  send  us  further  information  on  your 
Store  Planning  Service  and  Equipment 

Name _ Addresc_  . 

City _ _ State. _  _ — 
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An  example  of  modernization — the  William  Taylor  Company,  Cleveland. 


STORE  MAGIC 


BY  ARNOLD  DREYFUSS 

Modern  Art  Studios,  Inc. 


Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  to  that  excitement  the  publicity  hns  and  seasonable  events. 

each  year  to  lure  the  public  }j;iven  the  event.  For  your  style  merchandise,  create 

into  retail  stores.  The  money  Surely  your  merchandise  is  at-  an  appropriate  atmosphere,  drama- 
may  be  appropriated  for  newspa|)er  tractive  and  will  sell.  Your  custo-  tize  the  mahogany  cases^  make  peo- 
advertising,  bill  boards,  direct  mail,  mer  has  entered  the  store  and  is  pie  realize  the  advent  of  new  Paris- 
radio  and  window  displays.  Stories  now  “gold  fish  minded”.  Let’s  keep  ian  styles  means  something — not 
are  told  of  great  price  reductions  or  him  that  way.  Perhaps  he  will  buy  alone  in  newspapers,  radio  and  win- 
of  showing  a  type  of  merchandise  two  or  three.  dow  displays,  but  that  it  is  still  news 

sold  exclusively,  and  that  a  parti-  We  have  all  witnessed  a  theatri-  inside  the  store.  Then,  don’t  hesitate 
cular  “gold  fish”  will  Ije  sold  on  cal  jierformance  wherein  the  maestro  to  transform  those  same  mahogany 
Wednesday  only.  Thousands  are  is  polished,  the  patter  in  the  first  cases  into  aquaria  for  Wednesday’s 
spent  on  institutional  advertising  so  act  is  superior,  the  scenery  is  in  the  “gold  fish.”  That’s  Store  Magic. 
as  to  build  the  general  reputation  of  liest  of  taste,  and  the  music  is  uf-  It  can  be  done  without  the  Recon- 
the  store.  In  most  cases,  perhaps  surpassed.  Then  towards  11  P.  M.,  struction  Finance  Corporation  — 
because  there  are  not  sufficient  dol-  when  it  would  be  most  effective  tr  wallboard,  molding  and  calcium  are 
lars  to  go  around  but  mainly  because  have  a  real  “pick-up”  so  as  to  leave  effective.  We  have  all  “heard”  of 
sufficient  attention  is  not  given  the  the  theater  feeling  that  it  was  the  importance  of  store  traffic.  One 
matter,  the  interior  of  the  store  is  worthy  of  the  $6.60  seats,  the  finale  means  of  creating  it  is  to  make  your 
the  “forgotten  child”.  drops  off  and  there  is  great  disap-  customer  conscious  of  new  depart- 

Newspapers  tend  to  bring  people  pointment.  The  actors  are  tired,  ments  and  shops  and  create  a  desire 
to  the  store,  windows  make  them  the  maestro  must  get  to  a  broadcast,  for  the  customer  to  circulate  in  tb 
stop,  radio  drags  them  in,  but  and  even  the  scenery  now  does  not  store.  She  may  be  “just  looking” 
usually  when  they  arrive  there  is  a  seem  to  be  up  to  what  you  expect,  but  tomorrow  she  may  buy.  If  an 
let-down.  The  outside  media  have  Merchandise  is  purchased  after  a  impression  is  made  by  a  particular 
all  been  particularly  impressive,  suf-  good  deal  of  trouble.  Ads  are  writ-  “shop”  in  the  store  during  that  “just 
ficiently  so  to  create  interest.  But  ten  and  re-written,  the  art  work  is  looking”  tour  the  chances  are  that 
why  stop — if  there  is  particular  in-  of  the  best,  the  radio  talk  has  snap,  the  buying  will  be  done  there.  Store 
terest  in  “gold  fish”  on  Wednesday,  the  window  display  is  outstanding.  Magic  does  not  alone  help  to  make  a 
enough  for  newspaper  advertising,  but  the  finale  at  the  point  of  sale,  specific  prom»tion  a  success,  but  it 
there  should  be  enough  for  planning  the  interior,  is  forgotten.  We  all  en-  creates  interest — interest  with  the 
an  interior  display,  perhaps  only  a  joy  going  to  a  beautifully  fitted  new  customer,  but  still  better,  with 
counter  unit,  a  sign,  or  an  enlarge-  store.  Fine  interiors  are  surely  the  old  customer  who  has  been  in 
ment  of  the  newspaper  ad,  but  have  justified,  but  they  should  not  be  so  the  store  each  week  for  twenty 
the  interior  coordinated  so  that  it  is  fine  that  there  is  hesitation  in  plan-  years.  She  renews  her  interest  be- 
somewhere  near  being  comparable  ning  temporary  displays  for  specific  cause  of  Store  Magic. 
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Some  of  the  30,000  people  who  thronged  the  Herht  Store,  Washington,  when 
the  escalators  were  put  into  operation  for  the  first  time. 


GETTING  'EM  UP 
AFTER  YOU  GET  'EM  IN 

Customer  traffic  circulation  throughout  the  store  — 
comfortably  and  efficiently  —  is  a  vital  element  in  any 
plan  for  modernization.  This  means  widened  aisles, 
up-to-date  elevators,  smooth-running  escalators  and 
other  means. 

BY  A  WELL  KNOWN  ENGINEER 


CUSTOMER  traffic  within  large 
department  stores  falls  natur¬ 
ally  into  two  main  divisions; 
lateral  and  vertical.  And  of  course 
the  bigger  problem,  by  far,  is  the 
vertical. 

The  problem  of  lateral  or  horizon¬ 
tal  movement  of  crowds  is  compar¬ 
atively  easy  to  solve.  It  resolves  it¬ 
self  into  a  matter  of  providing 
enough  entrances  and  exists,  main 
and  supplemental,  and  of  having 
these  doorways  sufficiently  -wide  to 
prevent  jamming  and  so  disceurag- 
ing  trade  at  the  very  outset. 

It  is  desirable,  too,  so  to  arrange 
the  main  floor  counters  as  to  alldw 
some  expanse  of  open  floor  imme¬ 
diately  inside  the  portals,  where  p^- 


ple,  having  entered,  can  catch  their 
breath,  as  it  were,  taking  a  prepara¬ 
tory  and  sweeping  look  around,  and 
organize  themselves  in  their  shop¬ 
ping,  instead  of  being  plunged  at 
once  into  a  maelstrom  of  counters, 
aisle  tables  and  an  heterogeneous 
and  a  bewildering  mass  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Aisles  Are  the  Arteries 

People  are  notoriously  gregarious, 
of  which  the  proofs  are  numerous. 
Many  have  remarked  that  the  most 
popular  night  clubs,  and  those  whose 
popularity  is  perennial,  have  the 
smallest  dance  floors.  This  seems  al¬ 
most  to  have  become  axiomatic  in 


the  business,  the  management  of 
these  establishments  appearing  to 
have  arrived  at  the  capacity  attend¬ 
ance  and  then  divided  the  figure  by 
8,  from  this  working  out  the  size 
of  the  dance  floor. 

In  the  matter  of  shopping,  how¬ 
ever,  this  great  human  truth  seems 
to  fall  down.  People  prefer  to  shun 
the  store  whose  aisles  are  narrow, 
to  begin  with,  and  progress  down 
them  further  impeded  by  too  many 
broad  tables.  Therefore  any  plan 
for  modernizing  must  include  re-ar¬ 
rangement  of  counters  in  order  to 
jirovide  wide  aisles  and  cross  aisles, 
])articularly  those  which  lead  to  ele¬ 
vator  banks  or  escalators. 

Escalators  and  Elevators  Are  the 
Veins 

Apart  from  stairways,  the  use  of 
which  in  any  modern  store  of  more 
than  two  floors  is  now  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  limited  to  emergency  exits  and 
the  transference  of  employes,  the 
two  methods  of  vertical  movement 
within  the  store  are  the  elevator  and 
the  escalator.  The  elevator  has  lx»rne 
and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  bear 
its  share  of  this  traffic.  Its  service, 
operating  costs,  efficiency,  advant¬ 
ages  and  disadvantages  are  suffic¬ 
iently  well  known.  On  the  other 
hand  the  escalator,  which  is  definite¬ 
ly  growing  in  use  and  popularity,  is 
perhaps  less  well  understood  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  cost  and  its 
service. 

To  take  a  concrete  example. 
Macy’s,  New  York,  has  a  bank  of 
four  escalators  running  from  the 
basement  to  the  ninth  floor,  going 
up,  and  a  l)ank  of  three  going  down. 
The  aggregate  capacity  of  these  es¬ 
calators  is  27,000  people  per  hour. 
It  has  been  computed  that  each 
series  does  the  work  of  25  elevators 
in  expeditiously  taking  up  and  car¬ 
rying  down  people — and  this  without 
the  jams  of  getting  people  into  and 
out  of  elevators  and  the  delays  at 
each  floor  while  so  doing. 

Escalators,  moreover,  particularly 
in  the  large  store,  can  better  distrib¬ 
ute  the  traffic  on  each  floor— espe¬ 
cially  when  the  escalators  lie  in  the 
center  of  the  store — dispersing  the 
crowds  in  every  direction  and  so 
tending  to  reduce  to  the  absolute 
minimum  the  number  of  those 
“dead”  spots  or  areas  on  each  floor 
which  are  the  bane  of  every  mer¬ 
chandiser’s  day  and  the  disturber  of 
his  night’s  rest. 

Then,  too,  in  the  very  act  of  rid¬ 
ing  up  and  down  on  the  escalators 
customers  are  presented  with  an  im- 
(Continued  on  page  164) 
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Shonnard 

LEVEL  LANDING 

MOTOR  STAIRWAYS 


MODERNIZE 

YOUR 

STORE 


SHONNARD  LEVEL  LANDING 
The  steps  arrive  FLUSH  with  and  discharge 
the  passengers  EXACTLY  at  the  floor  level 


TRAFFIC 

HANDLING 

BY  INSTALLING 


Note  the  NARROW  BALUSTRADES— 


REDUCED  FLOOR  SPACE 

A  pair  of  our  6000  passenger  36"  Shonnard  Motor  Stairways 
equipped  with  our  patented  BALUSTRADE  construction,  saves 
18  inches  in  overall  width  without  reducing  the  distance 
between  the  balustrades.  See  illustration  at  left. 


INCREASED  CAPACITY 

A  pair  of  our  8000  passenger  48"  Shonnard  Motor  Stairways  are 
only  6  inches  wider  overall  than  a  pair  of  36"  6000  passenger 
units,  not  equipped  with  our  narrow  stream-lined  balustrades. 


SAVE  VALUABLE  FLOOR  SPACE  OR  INCREASE  CAPACITY 
•  because  of  narrow  stream-lined  balustrades. 

THE  LEVEL  LANDING 

makes  it  possible  for  passengers  to  get  on  and  off  with  a  natural  stride. 
OPERATION  IS  QUIET 

and  safe  at  all  speeds  within  the  escalator  code  limit  of  125  ft.  per  minute. 
FOR  THE  STORE  PATRON 

greater  convenience,  expedited  service,  less  chance  of  accident. 

FOR  THE  STORE  OWNER 

the  most  advanced  form  of  between-floor  transportation  in  the  stairway  engin¬ 
eering  field,  assuring  utmost  economy  coupled  tvith  unequalled  efficiency. 


You  can  have  them '  only  with  Shonnard  Motor  Stairways 


NOTE  SAVING  IN  WIDTH 


This  stairway  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  our  address  below 


It  is  customary  to  designate  the  width  of  motorized  stairways  by 
the  distance  between  the  inside  facias  of  the  balustrades.  This 
designation  however,  gives  no  indication  of  the  overall  width — 
the  floor  space  required  for  such  stairways. 


36"— 36-- 


With  a  View  to 
Being  Helpful — 


Store  Modernization  Section  is  published  in 
this  issue  of  Tlie  Bulletin  in  the  hope  that, 
appearing  early  in  the  year,  it  may  prove  of  real, 
practical  service  to  members  of  the  Association  who 
are  giving  thought  to  the  idea  of  making  changes  in 
their  stores  during  1935  with  a  view  to  moderniza¬ 
tion. 

With  this  in  mind  the  Association  secured  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  men  believed  to  be  qualified  by  years  of 
experience  to  discuss  in  this  section  of  The  Bulletin 
various  phases  of  altering  the  old  store  to  simulate 
the  new :  the  practical  advantages  of  air  conditioning 
in  the  successful  operation  of  a  retail  store — methods 
and  means  of  better  lighting — speedy  yet  comfort¬ 
able  moving  of  traffic,  laterally  as  well  as  up  and 
down — in  fact,  many  of  the  problems  that  the  store 
owner  and  manager  will  find  confronting  him  as  he 
puzzles  over  ways  and  means  of  modernization  at  a 
minimum  cost. 
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Febrnaxy, 


THE  OLD  STORE  PUTS  ON  A 

NEW  FRONT 

Increasingly,  department  and  specialty  stores  are  realizing  the  extreme 
importance  of  the  first  impression  —  that  is,  the  store  front  and  its 
windows.  Traffic  comes  to  the  store  that  looks  like  1935. 


BY  RALPH  RICHMOND  •  AFTER  •  BEFORE 

Creative  Advertising  IVriter 


IF,  as  merchants,  we  could  look  at 
our  store  fronts  through  the  cas¬ 
ual  eyes  of  the  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer,  how  would  they  strike  us? 
Would  they  attract  us;  would  they 
tempt  us  to  enter ;  in  short,  would 
they  say  to  us  “Come  ini  Here  is 
modern  merchandise,  modernly  of¬ 
fered,  for  moderns”? 

On  how  we  can  truthfully  answer 
these  questions  depends  in  a  very 
marked  degree  the  profits  we  make 
in  our  store,  the  new  customers  we 
attract,  the  old  customers  who  con¬ 
tinue  to  patronize  us  faithfully  year 
in  and  year  out. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake.  People 
are  impressed  by  appearances — by 
first  appearances.  Over  and  over 
again  it  has  been  proved  that  as  a 
store  declines  in  outward  appearance 
its  custom  and  profits  decline  too. 
New  customers  are  not  drawn  to  an 
outmoded  store;  and  in  passing  let 
us  not  forget  that  a  large  percentage 
of  our  new  customers  are  yearly  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  waves  of  new  generations 
coming  of  age.  Similarly,  old  cus¬ 
tomers  from  force  of  habit  “stick  by 


tlie  .shill"  for  a  time  but  gradually 
one  by  one  they,  too,  fall  away — and 
fall  into  the  clutches  of  competition 
whose  stores  are  up-to-date  looking 
and  whose  store  fronts  obviously 
suggest  a  spirit  within  the  store  that 
is  progressive  enough  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times. 

Store  front  modernization  natur¬ 
ally  begins  with  the  show  windows 
and  their  treatment,  since  these  are, 
in  effect,  the  peepholes  through 
which  a  transient  public  glimpses  the 
quality  that  lies  within.  So  various 
are  the  possibilities  in  modem  win¬ 
dow  treatment,  from  tbe  standpoint 
of  structural  alteration  through  the 
medium  of  glass  and  metals,  unusual 
woods,  finishes,  paints  and  fabrics, 
that  it  would  be  beside  the  point 
even  to  hint  here  at  what  can  or 
should  lie  done.  The  photographs 
on  this  page,  suffice  to  show,  in  a 
most  effective  “before  and  after” 
way,  what  can  be  done. 

With  the  spectre  of  depression 
withdrawing  further  and  further  in¬ 
to  the  undisturbed  shades,  innumer¬ 
able  stores  are  suddenly  realizing 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  help 


themselves  to  a  share  of  the  newer 
prosperity  when  it  does  finally  break 
is  to  ride  in  on  the  crest  of  this  new 
movement  in  modernizing  the  ex¬ 
terior.  Fortunately,  stores  every¬ 
where  need  not  lack  for  capital  as¬ 
sistance.  thanks  to  the  National 
Housing  Act,  since  they  can  obtain 
the  funds  to  finance  modernizing 
quickly  and  easily. 

And  the  results?  Store  owners 
scarcely  need  to  be  reminded  of 
them.  More  business,  of  course — 
that  is  the  proved  experience  of  vir¬ 
tually  every  store  that  has  expended 
wisely  and  well  on  a  new  front.  And 
more  business,  if  the  internal  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  store  is  right,  means  in¬ 
creased  profits. 

There  are  many  organizations, 
many  manufacturers,  many  special 
bureaus  of  engineers  and  architects 
who  are  equipped  and  qualified  to 
study  the  problem  for  any  store 
proprietor  and  to  give  advice  and 
execute  the  work.  Therefore, 
whether  the  store  be  small,  medium 
or  large,  its  executives  owe  it  to 
themselves  to  investigate. 
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Building  From  The  Base 
—Your  Flooring 


Harmonious  Appearance,  Ease  and  Comfort  for  both  Customers  and 
Employes,  are  the  primary  considerations  in  choosing  Flooring  and 
Floor  coverings.  Economy  of  installation  and  little  or  no  interference 
with  business  are  further  factors. 


BY  GEORGE  R.  ASHLEY 
Flooring  Engineer 
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The  average  present-day  store 
executive  is  in  most  instances 
a  man  of  progressive  mind.  He 
has  modernized  to  a  great  degree. 
His  display  cases,  tables  and  other 
fixtures  are  the  latest,  or  nearly  so. 
He  may  even  have  “air-conditioned” 
his  establishment  for  the  comfort  of 
his  customers,  and  about  this  time 
he  feels  quite  satisfied  with  his 
efforts  to  keep  up  to  date. 

However,  in  most  cases,  when  he 
enters  his  store  in  the  morning  he 
notices  a  lack  of  some  needed  touch, 
a  touch  which  he  knows  is  not  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  Blank  store,  built  within 
the  past  few  years. 

The  New  Above  the  Old 

The  scene  which  presents  itself 
is  one  of  incongruity ;  usually  an  old, 
stained  and  uneven  maple  floor,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  result  of  the  at¬ 
tempt  made  to  modernize  the  store. 
Great  effort  and  considerable  money 
have  been  expended  in  an  attempt 
to  bring  his  store  up  to  date.  Yet, 


A  new  floor  can  be  laid  at  night  with* 
oat  interruption  of  business,  as  was  done 
at  Sisson  Bros.-Welden  Company.  (Cour¬ 
tesy  Marbeloid  Co.) 

at  this  stage,  the  picture  is  so 
wrongly  mounted  as  to  detract  ma¬ 
terially,  if  not  completely  to  ruin 
its  good  effect. 

A  modern  “floor  ground”  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  complete  the  picture. 

He  may  not  realize  exactly  what 
is  lacking.  In  this  case,  he  will  not 
be  in  a  position  to  correct  the  fault, 
owing  to  his  inability  to  place  it. 
It  he  sees  that  fault,  however,  he 
may  reason  that  the  correction  can¬ 


not  be  made,  because  of  a  structure 
inadecjuate  in  strength  to  support 
the  extra  floor  load. 

There  are  several  types  of  floor 
which  may  be  used  with  safety.  In 
off  main  floor  areas.  Mastic  tile, 
laid  directly  on  existing  cement,  or 
in  the  case  of  existing  wood  floors 
over  a  resilient  underlay  of  an 
asphaltic  compound,  have  been 
found  highly  satisfactory.  It  may  be 
laid  in  basement  areas  without  fear 
of  coming  loose. 

Various  Other  Types  of  Flooring 

Rubber  tile  may  be  had  for  upper 
floors.  It  is  not  usually  a  proper 
covering  for  basements  due  to  con¬ 
ditions  of  dampness  which  general¬ 
ly  prevail.  The  cement  used  to  fast¬ 
en  it  is  not  waterproof,  but  for 
floors  above  grade  it  has  been  used 
with  entire  satisfaction,  and  may  be 
had  in  very  interesting  designs. 

The  better  gfrades  of  linoleum 
have  also  satisfied  and,  if  properly 
installed,  serve  a  long  time. 

(Continued  on  page  162) 
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The  Importance  of  CoRREa 
Air  Conditioning 


There  are  a  few  engineering 
fundamentals  which  the  pur¬ 
chaser  should  understand  and 
which  should  be  covered  in  the  speci¬ 
fication  of  any  air  conditioning  sys¬ 
tem  for  which  he  contracts.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  set 
these  forth. 

There  are  considerable  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  air  conditioning 
other  than  the  mere  control  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  it  is  the  further  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article  to  remind  store 
executives  of  these. 

The  first  to  be  cited,  because  it  is 
the  most  essential  is  the  inalienable 
relationship  of  ventilation  to  the  air 
conditioning  system  in  any  establish¬ 
ment  where  people  gather  in  appre¬ 
ciable  numbers :  the  engineering 
fundamental  that  the  ventilation  or 
fresh  air  load  constitutes  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  load  on  the  cold 
generating  plant  under  summer  con¬ 
ditions  of  cooling  and  dehumidify- 
ing  and  on  the  heat  generating  plant 
under  winter  conditions  of  heating 
and  humidifying,  and  the  fact  that 
this  load  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
fresh  air  introduced  into  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  total  heat  between  the 


The  experience  in  increased  store  traffic, 
throughout  oil  seasons,  resulting  from  control 
of  temperature,  places  air  conditioning  in 
the  forefront  of  oil  plans  for  modernization. 
But— look  into  the  system  carefully  before 
contracting. 

BY  ROBERT  E.  KEYES 
Air  Conditioning  Engineer 

load  conditions,  lioth  winter  and 
summer,  is  specified  and  delivered. 

Since  the  outdoor  wet  bulb  tem- 
])erature  is  a  prime  factor  in  the 
ventilation  load,  the  contract  should 
set  forth  maximum  and  minimum 
outdoor  wet  bulb  temperatures  con¬ 
stituting  the  basis  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  guarantees. 

The  second  point  to  be  brought 
out  is  that  in  places  of  public  as¬ 
sembly  in  general  and  in  theatres 
and  store  basements  in  particular  the 
cooling  load  is  very  slightly,  if  at  all, 
influenced  by  outdoor  dry  bulb  tem- 
l)erature.  Yet  the  enlightened  pur¬ 
chaser  desires  jiro vision  for  varying 
the  temperature  of  treated  spaces  ac¬ 
cording  to  changes  in  outdoor  condi¬ 
tions,  particularly  temperature.  A 
sliding  scale  of  indoor  temperatures 
ranging  from  70°  (assuming  that 
proper  humidity  conditions  are 
maintained)  when  the  outdoor  tem¬ 
perature  is  70°  or  less,  to  80°  when 
the  outdoor  temperature  is  95°,  has 
proved  very  satisfactory. 

The  Heat  from  Lights  and  People 

To  complicate  the  problem  it  will 
be  recognized  that  in  such  places  the 
heat  generated  by  lights  and  people 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  heat  gains 
from  which  the  required  volumetric 
capacity  of  the  air  conditioning  ap¬ 
paratus  is  calculated. 

Couple  this  w’ith  the  fact  that  un¬ 
der  the  higher  humidity  desired  at 
70°  the  available  cooling  capacity 
jier  unit  of  volume  is  less,  and  with 
the  further  fact  that  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  drafts  the  permissible  cool¬ 
ing  capacity  per  unit  of  volume  is 
less  at  70°  than  at  80°,  and  it  will 
lie  seen  that  the  volumetric  capacity 
of  air  conditioning  apparatus  re¬ 
quired  for  cooling  is  liable  to  be 
{{Continued  on  page*  166) 


The  air  condition¬ 
ing  system  is  used  to 
advantage  in  the  lug¬ 
gage  department — one 
example  of  an  upper 
floor  department 
where  good  ventila¬ 
tion  is  of  first  import¬ 
ance. 

outdoor  and  indoor  airs,  as  deter¬ 
mined  from  their  respective  wet  bulb 
temperatures. 

Fixing  the  Fresh  Air  Quantity 

The  fresh  air  quantity  should  not 
be  less  than  that  required  for  proper 
ventilation,  liased  on  the  average 
maximum  population  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered.  The  fresh  air  quantity  re¬ 
quired  per  unit  of  population  de¬ 
pends  on  the  kind  of  establishment. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  in 
a  theatre  this  should  run  about  ten 
cubic  feet  per  minute  per  person, 
although  slight  reductions  over  short 
peak  load  periods  are  considered ;  in 
stores  it  should  be  not  less  than 
twelve,  in  restaurants  not  less  than 
fifteen  and  in,  offices,  where  high 
mental  efficiency  is  required  of  the 
workers,  from  twenty  to  thirty. 

Until  there  has  been  devis^  and 
demonstrated  some  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  recirculated  air  which  will 
effectively  remove  odors  and  impur¬ 
ities  from  it  and  restore  its  invigor¬ 
ating  properties  to  it,  the  purchaser 
should  see  to  it  that  the  minimum 
fresh  air -to  ty  introduced  under  all 
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Forty  years  of  experience  in  pneumatic  tube  engineering  is  behind  this 
power  control  device.  Its  simplified  construction  assures  dependable 
service  under  all  operating  conditions. 


LORD  K  TAYLOR’S  FIFTH  AVENUE  STORE 


"TAe  First  Holiday  Season 

Without  Trouble  on  our  Lines” 


Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York 


All  tube  lines  at  Lord  &  Taylor's  Fifth  Avenue  Store,  New  York, 
were  equipped  in  1934  with  Dinspel  Automatic  Dampers.  The 
Chief  Engineer  recently  reported  that  the  past  Holiday  Season 
was  the  first  experienced  by  this  store  without  having  the  slightest 
trouble  in  the  tube  system.  Dinspel  Automatic  Dampers  not  only 
cut  power  costs,  but  also  promote  the  smooth  operation  of  pneu¬ 
matic  tube  systems. 


All  the  good  things  we  or  our  customers  might  say  about  the  Dinspel 
Automatic  Damper  will  not  prove  nearly  so  convincing  to  you  as  the 
performance  of  the  Damper  on  your  own  tube  lines.  Therefore,  we 
offer  to  equip  one  or  more  of  your  busiest  lines  with  this  Damper  for 
a  reasonable  test  period  so  you  can  check  results. 


THE  CLARK  Improved-Head  CARRIER 

(Patent  Applied  For) 

Now  makes  it  possible  to  replace  worn  felts  and  skirts  much  more  quickly 
and  conveniently  than  the  change  can  be  made  with  old  style  head  carriers. 
Fewer  parts.  Longer  service.  Write  for  prices  and  full  details. 


tt^^otbrIte  Pneumatic  Tube  Lines 

A  Saving  in  Power  Consumption 
UP  TO  85% 

By  Equipping  Your  Lines  With 

THE  DINSPEL 

AUTOMATIC  DAMPER 

(Patent  Applied  For) 


TUBE  SYSTEMS  AND  THEIR 
MAINTENANCE 

The  advantages  of  pneumatic  tubes  for  store  service. 
What  services  they  should  perform  and  some  pointers 
on  the  core  and  upkeep  of  the  tube  system  in  general. 


TI’BES  are  essential  where  cen¬ 
tralization  of  cash  and  sales 
records  is  desired  and  where 
sales  records  and  cash  must  lie  im¬ 
mediately  available. 

The  several  functions  which  a 
well  installed,  carefully  kept  up 
tube  system  offers  to  department 
stores  include  the  following:  In 
cash  liusiness  they  not  only  provide 
centralization  of  cash  control,  but 
in  doing  so  provide  the  subsidiary- 
advantages  of,  first,  providing  a 
running  or  hourly  record  of  the 
day’s  transactions;  second,  making 
it  {Xissible  to  conduct  the  day’s  busi¬ 
ness  with  less  floating  cash  than  is 
the  case  where  each  department 
must  make  change;  and  third,  elim¬ 
inating  the  danger  of  small  losses, 
leakages  and  the  liability  to  tempta¬ 
tion. 

In  check  transactions,  the  tul)e 
system  provides  the  best  and  indeed 
only  efficient  means  of  comparing 
signatures,  checking  credit,  and  so 
on.  Finally,  in  charge  business  the 
credit  standing  of  the  customer  can 
be  tjueried  expeditiously  and  ac¬ 
curately,  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
the  chance  of  possible  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  the  customer.  Obvious  of 
course  is  the  advantage  of  a  tube 
system  over  a  department  cash  sys¬ 
tem  in  rush  seasons  where  addition¬ 
al  help  may  have  to  wait  in  line 
in  order  to  make  change  while  cus¬ 
tomers  grow  increasingly  impatient. 

These  are  by  no  means  all  the 
advantages  offered  by  a  pneumatic 
tube  system,  but  even  these  few 
serve  to  prove  its  practicability  for 
both  small  and  large  stores.  One 
New  York  Store  for  instance,  has 
800  pneumatic  tube  lines  actively  in 
use  throughout  the  store,  for  teth 
Cash  and  C.  O.  D.  transactions. 
The  store  also  has  special  lines  con¬ 
necting  its  sub-stations  throughout 
the  store  with  the  central  depart¬ 
ment. 

Tube  Operation  and  Maintenance 

Pneumatic  tube  systems  are 
eminently  desirable  in  department 
stores  and  should  l)e  kept  in  good 
working  condition.  To  do  this  is  re- 


BY  A  TUBE  SYSTEM  USER 

latively  so  simple  that  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  that  many  stores  allow  their 
systems  to  fall  into  imrtial  disuse 
because  of  small  defects  which 
never  should  have  lieen  allowed  to 
develop,  and  would  not  have  with 
proper  maintenance  and  service. 
When  a  tube  system  needs  expert 
atention,  then  a  service  engineer 
should  l)e  called  in. 

However,  there  are  certain  point¬ 
ers,  easy  to  remember  and  requiring 
little  or  no  specialized  knowledge, 
which,  where  the  ailment  is  not 
severe,  can  be  applied  to  remedy 
small  defects  and  so  keep  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  efficient  and  uninterrupted 
operation.  These  few  jx)inters  fol¬ 
low. 

It  is  suggested  here  that  stores 
having  jmeumatic  tube  systems  al¬ 
ready  installed  will  do  well  to  keep 
these  jKtinters  in  their  files  against 
emergency. 

The  Pointers 

Required  Vacuum 

Tube  systems  should  lie  operated 
on  at  least  one  pound  vacuum, 
nez'er  less,  but  preferably  l/8th 
pound  alx)ve ;  otherwise  tube  ser¬ 
vice  will  not  be  adequate  during 
peak  loads. 

Operating  Cost 

By  applying  reliable  power  con¬ 
trols,  your  operating  cost  can  lie 
very  considerably  reduced.  A  Pow¬ 
er  Control  is  a  device  installed  on 
the  suction  line  of  each  pneumatic 
tube  line — usually  at  the  central  sta¬ 
tion.  These  controls  regulate  the 
flow  of  air  in  the  tube  line  by  auto¬ 
matically  opening  when  a  carrier 
is  inserted  into  the  line  and  closing 
when  the  carrier  is  discharged. 

Duplicate  Pmver  Plants 

Duplicate  blowers  are  always 
desirable  in  case  of  a  break-down. 

Neglect  of  Tube  System 

The  important  service  which 
your  tul)e  system  renders  should 
not  be  impaired  by  neglect,  or  short- 
handed  maintenance ;  many  tube 
systems  have  been  condemned  due 
entirely  to  neglected  maintenance. 


Maintenance 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  keep  your 
tulies  in  good  working  condition: 

1 )  Sufficient  vacuum 

2)  Carriers  should  be  kept  in  good 
condition;  air-seal  skirts;  skirts 
should  l)e  replaced  at  least  every 
three  months  and  felt  heads 
should  l)e  replaced  when  l)adly 
worn.  The  importance  of  this 
cannot  be  too  strongly  empha¬ 
sized.  There  are  reasonably 
I)riced  tools  on  the  market  with 
which  skirts  can  be  replaced  at 
a  cost  of  8c  or  lOc  per  carrier, 
including  labor  cost. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  carry  a 
high  vacuum  in  your  tubes.  If 
your  carrier  skirt  and  felt  heads 
are  badly  worn,  this  condition 
will  allow  a  large  quantity  of 
air  to  pass  the  carrier  in  the 
tube,  which  will  cut  down  its 
Sliced.  (Carriers  in  such  condi¬ 
tion  slow  up  your  service  even 
when  business  is  dull,  and  de¬ 
moralize  it  during  peaks). 

3)  Terminal  doors  should  be  regu¬ 
larly  inspected  and  springs  on 
the  doors  should  be  kept  at  a 
proper  tension ;  broken  springs 
should  be  immediately  replaced. 
A  broken  spring,  or  one  having 
insufficient  tension,  will  invari¬ 
ably  cause  trouble,  and  allows 
the  door  to  fall  open  each  time 
a  carrier  is  inserted  at  the  sales 
end  of  the  tube,  stopping  all 
other  carriers  which  happen  to 
be  in  transit  in  the  tube  line,  and 
frequently  causing  a  stoppage  in 
the  line. 

4)  Inspections  of  carriers  and  ter¬ 
minal  doors  should  be  made  reg¬ 
ularly,  at  intervals  of  not  less 
than  two  days.  It  is  suggested 
that  one  or  two  hours  each  day 
be  allotted  to  inspection  and  re¬ 
pairs  ;  the  time  allotment  de¬ 
pends  on  the  number  of  tube 
lines  in  service.  (The  above 
time  is  based  on  100  tube  lines). 

5)  If  your  tube  system  has  not 
undergone  inspection  for  a  great 
(Continued  on  page  167) 
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KOMPOLITE  CO,  Inc. 

28-44  BORDEN  AVENUE 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY 

Manufacturers  of  and  installing  contractors  for 

KOMPOLITE  PLASTIC  MARBLE 

(OXIDE  HARDENED) 

presents  an  engineer’s  report  on  Kompolite,  by  one  of  America’s 
outstanding  consulting  engineers  on  mechanical  equipment  of 
department  stores. 

THE  REPORT 

KOMPOLITE  Magnesite  Terrazzo  Flooring  is  especially  well  adapted  to  stores,  because 
it  possesses  the  following  distinct  advantages: 

1.  BEAUTIFUL  SHEEN  AND  LUSTRE  WITHOUT  DIRECT 
REFLECTIONS 

The  oxide  hardener  used  in  the  composition  gives  the  floor  an  exquisite  sheen,  but 
light  reflected  from  it  is  broken  up  and  diffused,  making  the  store  seem  lighter  and 
brighter  with  no  strain  upon  the  eyes.  Materially  reduces  lighting  bills. 

2.  HARD,  WEAR  PROOF  TEXTURE 

By  selection  of  the  proper  marbles,  a  long  life  is  assured  to  the  floor.  The  marble 
used  is  imported  from  Italy,  has  a  rich,  creamy  tone  and  a  hard,  durable  texture. 

3.  NON^LIP 

KOMPOLITE  Terrazzo  floors  are  not  slippery,  reducing  the  possibility  of  accidents 
to  salespeople  and  customers. 

4.  SOUND  DEADENING 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  features,  since  noise  is  most  detrimental  to  the 
store’s  business.  KOMPOLITE  Terrazzo  Floors  reduce  noise  and  promote  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  quiet  dignity. 

5.  WATER-RESISTANT  SURFACE  PRESERVES  APPEARANCE— 
LESSENS  CLEANING  COSTS 

The  seepage  of  soiled  water  into  certain  types  of  composition  floors  tends  to  discolor 
them  and  give  them  a  dirty  appearance.  KOMPOLITE  Terrazzo  is  resistant  to 
water,  which  makes  it  retain  its  original  creamy  color  and  sheen. 

6.  ELASTICITY  PREVENTS  “FLOOR-FAG”  IN  SALESPEOPLE  AND 
CUSTOMERS 

Uneven  wood  floors,  or  hard  unyielding  marble  or  composition  floors  are  responsible 
for  much  of  the  three  o’clock  slump  in  sales  efficiency  in  retail  stores.  A  KOMPO¬ 
LITE  Terrazzo  floor  is  absolutely  level  and  smooth,  and  as  it  is  laid  over  an  elastic 
cushion  of  asbestos,  which  is  actually  softer  than  wood,  it  greatly  reduces  the  impact 
of  footsteps  and  keeps  salespeople  at  the  peak  of  their  efficiency.  Customers  find 
shopping  on  such  a  floor  less  tiresome,  and  will  therefore  remain  in  the  store 
for  longer  periods. 

7.  ENHANCES  APPEARANCE  OF  MERCHANDISE 

■^e  smart  modern  appearance  of  a  KOMPOLITE  Terrazzo  floor  provides  an  effec¬ 
tive  background  for  quality  goods.  The  color  ingredients  provide  unusual  tone  effects. 

8.  LAID  IN  CONFORMITY  WITH  HIGHEST  STANDARDS 

Floors  are  installed  under  the  single  responsibility  of  the  Kompolite  Company.  The 
workmen  employed  are  skilled  in  the  technique  of  laying  this  type  of  floor,  having 
been  with  the  company  over  a  period  of  years. 

9.  INSTALLED  WITHOUT  INTERRUPTING  BUSINESS 

A  KOMPOLITE  Magnesite  Terratzzo  floor  may  be  installed  over  an  old  floor  of 
wood  or  cement,  as  its  weight  is  only  one-third  that  of  ordinary  cement  terrazzo. 
The  work  can  be  done  after  store  hours,  so  that  business  need  not  be  interrupted. 
The  floor  sets  in  6  hours. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edwasd  E.  Ashley, 

Consulting  Engineer. 

KOMPOLITE  STORE  INSTALLATIONS 

ABRAHAM  &  STRAUS,  INC.,  BROOKLYN,  N,  Y, 

THE  NAMM  STORE,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y, 

FORBES  &  WALLACE,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

G.  FOX  &  COMPANY,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

CARL  COMPANY,  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y, 

H.  S.  BARNEY  CO.,  SCHENECTADY,  N,  Y. 

CLADDING’S  INC.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

BURDEN  &  CO.,  JAMAICA,  N.  Y. 

AND  MANY  OTHERS 

We  invite  you  to  submit  your  flooring  problems  to 
us  without  obligation  on  your  part.  We  have 
competent  engineers  to  assist  you. 


Building  from  the 
Base 

(Continued  front  page  158) 

Carpet  is  considered  by  many  to 
be  a  proper  flooring  for  certain  de¬ 
partments.  Rubber,  Mastic  Tile, 
and  Carpeting  all  have  a  quietizing 
effect,  particularly  desirable  for 
upper  floors. 

For  the  main  floor  Magnesite 
Terrazzo,  a  type  of  material  which 
has  l>een  developed,  adds  so  little 
to  existing  loads  as  to  be  adaptable 
to  any  structure.  It  may  be  applied 
over  all  kinds  of  existing  floors 
without  any  interruption  of  the 
store’s  business  activity,  and  in  a 
manner  which  will  not  greatly  alter 
existing  levels.  In  fact,  all  that  is 
required  is  three-quarters  of  an 
inch. 

It  is  made  in  two  general  types, 
i.e.,  with  or  without  “oxide  harden¬ 
er.”  It  is,  I  believe,  accurate  to  say 
that  the  oxide  hardened  product 
supplies  the  better  surface.  It  may 
lie  purchased  at  low  cost,  about  one 
third  of  that  of  the  “Blank”  com¬ 
pany’s  travetine,  and  the  result  is 
in  every  respect  its  equal.  This  ma¬ 
terial  has  a  smoother  finish,  satiny 
in  texture,  which  so  diffuses  light 
as  to  enable  the  store  to  be  lit  at 
less  expense  because  of  a  lower  watt¬ 
age  requirement. 

Easy  on  Both  Customer  and  Clerk 

This  same  surface,  though  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  tread  the  wear-re¬ 
sisting  qualities  of  the  hardest  mar¬ 
bles  obtainable,  is  immediately  sup- 
jxirted  by  a  cushion  coat  softer  than 
wood,  giving  the  floor  a  resilience 
which  lowers  floor  fatigue — a  bene¬ 
fit  appreciated  both  by  customer  and 
clerk.  Combined  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  fine  housekeeping  it  lends 
to  the  store,  and  the  fine  “floor 
ground”  it  furnishes  to  enhance 
display,  this  comfort  feature  in¬ 
clines  the  customer  to  stay  longer 
and  the  clerk  to  serve  her  better. 

Cleaning  is  simple.  Again  the 
fine  surface,  highly  water-resistant 
and  non-porous,  may  be  cleaned, 
when  exceptionally  dirty,  by  simply 
mopping.  This  may  be  once  a  week. 
In  the  meantime,  a  soft  brush  will 
do  the  work.  Surprising  as  it  may 
seem,  when  considering  its  hard 
satiny  surface,  it  is  highly  slip-re¬ 
sisting,  reducing  the  liability  risk  far 
lielow  that  incurred  with  marble, 
terrazzo  and  similar  floorings. 
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How  Retail  Stores  Are  Modernizing 

(Continued  from  page  147) 


good  credit  record  and  steady  in¬ 
come.  Under  this  program,  up  to 
$2,000  may  be  borrowed  by  mer¬ 
chants  from  an  approved  bank  or 
other  financial  institution  for  the 
purpose  of  projierty  repair,  altera¬ 
tion  and  improvement.  Such  loans 
may  be  re])aid  in  equal  monthly  in¬ 
stallments  spread  over  j)eri(Kls  tip  to 
60  months,  with  each  individual 
layment  being  reduced  to  a  pro- 
]X)rtionally  .smaller  sum. 

While  $2,000  is  not  anywhere 
near  sufficient  to  cover  even  modest 
alterations  of  the  medium  sized  or 
large  store  it  can  and  is  going  a  long 
way  in  modernizing  the  smaller  re¬ 
tail  establishments.  More  and  more 
of  these  concerns  are  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  this  method  of  financing 
in  order  that  their  increasing  net 
earnings  may  go  directly  towards 
rehabilitating  the  surplus  fund  ac¬ 
counts  which  have  “taken  it  on  the 
chin”  during  the  past  four  years. 
Remodeling  of  store  fronts  is  one 
of  the  chief  uses  that  the  smaller 
stores  are  making  of  this  modern¬ 
ization  credit. 

Of  particular  interest  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  the  effort  now  being  made 
by  business  to  have  this  moderniza¬ 
tion  credit  as  applied  to  commercial 
usage  increased  to  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  If  this  can  be  done  a  much 
wider  market  for  store  moderniza¬ 
tion  will  be  created. 

Modern  Floors  Being  Installed 

New  and  attractive  floorings  are 
being  and  will  be  installed  in  many 
stores  during  the  coming  year.  Per¬ 
fecting  of  different  types  of  com¬ 
position  flooring  against  cracking 
and  wear,  as  well  as  the  introduction 
of  many  new  types  of  flooring  ma¬ 
terials,  has  given  impetus  to  this 
phase  of  modernization. 

New  and  attractive  types  of  ter- 
razzo  flooring  are  of  growing  inter¬ 
est  to  stores ;  as  well  as  new  types 
of  specially  processed  rubber  lino¬ 
leum  floorings  in  special  depart¬ 
ments. 

New  Fixtures  Brighten  Stores 

Old  fixtures  are  being  cut  down 
and  newer  and  lower  fixtures  are 
being  installed  which  allow  custom¬ 
ers  a  more  open  and  attractive  view 
of  an  entire  floor.  The  depth  of 
the  display  space  in  fixtures  is  being 
reduced  and  valuable  space  thereby 
gained  for  stock  purjx)ses.  Old  dark 


fixtures  are  giving  way  rapidly  to 
ones  of  lighter  colors  which  have 
the  effect  of  brightening  up  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Increase  in  commodity  ])rices  and 
changes  in  the  quality  of  merchan¬ 
dise  have  materially  affected  cus¬ 
tomer  demand.  In  many  in.stanc' s 
this  entails  a  general  relocation  of 
merchandise  departments  in  order 
the  better  to  serve  customer  shop¬ 
ping.  Departments  are  not  only 
i)eing  moved  from  one  section  of 
the  fl(K>r  to  another  but  physical  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  departments  is 
frequently  desirable. 

Aisles  are  being  changed  and  long 
departments  are  being  broken  up 
into  smaller  units  to  ])romote  better 
customer  traffic  through  the  store. 
In  some  instances  display  cases  are 
l)eing  moved  out  from  building 
walls  to  provide  stock  room  l)ehind 
these  departments,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  complete  stocks  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  to  avoid  the  costly  prac¬ 
tice  of  frequently  having  to  replen¬ 
ish  stocks  from  upper  floors. 

Transportation  Facilities 
Expanded 

One  of  the  most  significant  de¬ 
velopments  applies  to  the  problem 
of  vertical  transportation.  Mechani¬ 
cal  stairways  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  popular  in  the  retail  field  and 
a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
stores  have  already  undertaken  in¬ 
stallation.  Two  prominent  stores  in 
Washington — namely.  The  Hecht 
Company  and  Woodward  &  Loth- 
rop — only  recently  installed  these 
moving  stairs  for  the  first  time.  A 
prominent  New  York  store  has  just 
placed  a  large  order  for  these  mov¬ 
ing  stairs  to  supplement  its  pre¬ 
sent  ones.  Even  though  many  stores 
have  sufficient  elevators  from  the 
standpoint  of  potential  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity,  it  is  frequent  experience  that 
customers  insist  on  using  one  par¬ 
ticular  elevator  bank  and  refuse  to 
use  less  crowded  elevators  in  other 
parts  of  the  store.  Mechanical  stair¬ 
ways  not  only  relieve  this  congestion 
but  offer  an  added  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  traffic  on  other  floors. 

Air  Conditioning  Expanded  to 
Other  Floors 

For  some  time  “air  conditioning” 
has  been  accepted  as  a  “definite 
(Continued  on  page  166) 


Modernize 

FnrStorage 

Modernization  of  fur  storage 
vaults  pays  good  profits  when  it  is 
done  with  Plymetl  Vaults.  Profits 
follow  as  surely  as  night  follows 
day  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Power  and  maintenance  bills  are 
radically  reduced — a  matter  of 
record  with  those  stores  operating 
Plymetl  Vaults. 

2.  Capacities  are  increased  or  allo¬ 
cated  space  radically  reduced. 

3.  Plymetl  Vaults  can  be  altered  or 
re-located  at  extremely  low  cost. 

4.  Plymetl  Storage  is  easily  sold  to 
public. 

These  points  need  further  explan¬ 
ation  in  order  that  you  may  ap¬ 
preciate  their  full  meaning.  Let 
us  send  copy  of  our  new  booklet 
shown  helow.  No  obligation. 


Haskelite  Mfg.  Corp. 


208  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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MODERNIZE  I 

Increase  the  Attractive- 
ness  of  Your  Display  and 
Step  Up  Your  SalesI 

Can  you  afford  NOT  to  modern¬ 
ize  your  FLOOR? 

WITHOUT  an  attractive  and 
suitable  flooring,  NO  OTHER 
improvement  can  be  fully  effec¬ 
tive — WITH  one,  any  other  im¬ 
provement  is  doubly  so. 

Even  if  NO  OTHER  change  is 
made,  the  transformation  that  the 
attractive,  light-reflecting  MAR- 
BLELOID  TERRAZZO  flooring 
brings  to  the  general  appearance 
and  atmosphere  of  a  store  is  im¬ 
mediately  apparent  and  always 
receives  most  favorable  comment. 

A  staff  reporter  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  commenting 
upon  a  MARBLELOID  TER¬ 
RAZZO  floor  recently  placed  in 
the  Denholm  &  McKay  Company 
Department  Store  of  that  city, 
said : 

“Ordinarily,  a  floor  is  nothing  more 
than  a  floor.  But  there  is  an  excep¬ 
tion  in  the  new  floor  which  has  been 
put  down  on  the  street  level  of  the 
building.  It  goes  beyond  serving 
merely  as  a  floor — it  actually  added 
25  percent  to  the  lighting  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  first  floor  departments. 
Its  light  colored  surface  reflects  light 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase 
illumination,  adding  to  the  brilliance 
of  the  goods  and  display  cases." 

A  MARBLELOID  TERRAZZO 
floor  is  fireproof,  easy  to  walk 
upon  and  less  than  one  inch  thick; 
it  weighs  but  6  pounds  to  the 
square  foot.  It  can  be  applied 
directly  over  your  PRESENT 
wood  or  concrete  floor,  WITH¬ 
OUT  THE  SLIGHTEST  IN¬ 
TERRUPTION  to  your  business, 
providing  a  surface  that  is 

PLEASING 

and  yet  PRACTICAL 

BEAUTIFUL 

and  yet  INEXPENSIVE 

MODERN 

and  yet  DURABLE 

Recent  installations  of  MARBLE¬ 
LOID  TERRAZZO  flooring  have 
been  made  throughout  the  main 
floor  of  the  following  stores; 

Levy  Brothers.  Elizabeth.  N.  J. 
Stambaugh-Thompson  Company, 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Sisson  Brothers-Welden  Company, 
Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Dey  Brothers  &  Company,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Department  Store,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Denholm  &  McKay  Company,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Others,  throughout  the  United 
States,  have  beeti  in  use  for  many 
years. 

MARBLELOID,  Inc. 

North  Bergen,  N.  J. 


Gettirfg  ’Em  Up  — 

(Continued  from  page  154) 


pressive  and  extremely  valuable 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  entire  floor 
sjiread  lieneath  them.  As  a  direc¬ 
tion-finder,  the  escalator  has  no 
equal.  People  like  to  shop  in  a  store 
that,  though  not  artificially  crowded 
through  ixxtr  arrangement,  yet 
seems  to  lie  a  busy  one ;  and  the  view 
of  a  store  floor  from  an  escalator  is 
to  impress  on  customers  the  activity 
of  each  floor  in  succession. 

Now  and  then  a  jierson  is  discov¬ 
ered  who  seems  to  have  lieen  born 
with  an  innate  fear  of  riding  on  an 
escalator,  since  somewhere  sometime 
she — such  a  ])erson  is  usually  a  wo¬ 
man,  of  course — has  heard  of  an  ac¬ 
cident  in  which  an  escalator  has  fig¬ 
ured.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  it  is  just  alxiut  as  safe  a  method 
of  transportation  as  a  “one-hoss 
shay”.  concrete  instance  again 
will  demonstrate  this.  It  is  figured 
that  during  the  26  shopping  days  last 
December,  Macy’s  handled  jierhaps 
five  millions  of  people.  There  was 
one  escalator  accident — a  French 
heel  was  lost!  And  the  sequel  to 
this  is  that  the  “victim”  of  this  so 
“serious”  accident  was  immediately 
escorted  to  the  shoe  department  and 
fitted  on  the  sjiot  to  not  one  but  two 
new  heels ! 

4  S9-a-Day  Operating  Cost 
One  of  the  leading  companies 
making  both  elevators  and  escalators 
— and  therefore  holding  no  sjiecial 
brief  for  either  device — has  lately 
shown  that  an  escalator  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  for  a  total  cost  of  $9  ]ier 
diem,  including  amortization,  inter¬ 
est,  insurance,  maintenance  and 
jxiwer.  The  same  com^iany  at  a  re¬ 
cent  exjxisition,  in  order  to  drive 
home  the  relative  inexpensiveness  of 
escalator  installation  and  service. 


displayed  an  attractive  $40  coat  with 
the  caption  that  the  sale  of  one  such 
coat,  or  its  equivalent,  each  day 
would  pay  for  a  new  escalator  with 
a  carrying  capacity  of  4,000  jiersons 
an  hour. 

Certainly  it  goes  without  saying 
that  stores  of  more  than  two  stories 
involve  consideration  of  either  ele¬ 
vators  or  escalators,  or  both,  «le- 
liending  upon  the  number  of  floers 
and  the  merchandising  capacity  of 
the  floors  above  and  below  the  first 
floor.  Because  of  the  inherent  ad¬ 
vantages  of  escalators,  they  are  be¬ 
ing  considered  to  a  very  much  great¬ 
er  extent  than  they  were  a  short 
time  ago.  In  some  cases  they  are 
exclusively  used  to  serve  all  mer¬ 
chandising  floors.  This  practice 
will  probably  be  more  generally 
adopted  in  the  future. 

A  numlier  of  stores  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  advisability  of  transjxirt- 
ing  employes  on  escalators,  not  only 
liecause  it  is  a  cheaper  means,  but 
because  customers  dislike  to  be 
herded  into  elevators  with  chatter¬ 
ing  employes.  Where  this  jiractice 
is  in  effect  and  the  elevators  are  re¬ 
served  for  customer  use  only,  some 
of  them  may  be  shut  down  during 
the  slack  periods  of  the  day. 

I'Ncalators  serving  all  merchandis¬ 
ing  floors  are  justified  in  the  leading 
department  stores.  In  other  stores, 
however,  the  question  as  to  whether 
they  should  be  recommended  to 
serve  all  sales  floors  initially,  or  only 
one  or  two,  is  dependent  upon  the 
size  and  character  of  the  store,  the 
tyiie  of  merchandise  or  occupancy 
of  the  upiiermost  floors,  and  also 
consideration  of  employe  service. 
Escalators  should  always  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  serve  to  at  least  the  top- 
(Continued  on  page  167) 


The  elevator 
lobby,  tenth 
floor  of  the 
H  i  g  b  e  e  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  (Cour¬ 
tesy  Otis  Eleva¬ 
tor  Co.) 
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Better  Light 

(Continued  from  page  150) 

the  needed  interest.  Built  in  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
structure,  they  offer  three  distinct  advant^es:  first, 
they  provide  impressiveness  and  refinement;  second, 
they  provide  advertising  individuality  which  can  readily 
be  made  to  characterize  the  institution  and  its  services ; 
and  third,  they  add  cheer  and  invitation  to  an  otherwise 
darkened  location. 

Luminous  elements  may  be  applied  readily  to  old 
buildings  when  remodelling  is  undertaken.  A  wide 
variety  of  glasses  are  available  for  such  elements  should 
color  or  a  particular  texture  be  desired.  The  metallic 
portions  can  be  had  in  various  finishes  for  contrast  or 
for  harmony.  Letters  can  be  chosen  for  their  impres¬ 
siveness  and  individuality.  Bars  between  the  glass 
panels  may  be  selected  for  shape  and  finish,  according 
to  whether  emphasis  or  subordination  is  desired. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  incorporate  luminous  elements 
into  the  original  building  design,  the  variety  in  design 
is  limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  designer.  Lumi¬ 
nous  elements  can  be  used  as  lighted  panels,  pilasters, 
friezes,  and  coves,  according  to  the  specific  need  for 
emphasis  of  architectural  line,  form  and  mass. 


The  Wm.  B.  Hislop  &  Company  store  in  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  illustrated,  is  an  example  of  how  very  simple 
luminous  elements  can  bring  out  the  modern  character 
of  the  structure  and  unify  the  advertising  This  day 
view  suggests  how,  by  proper  selection  of  the  materials, 
these  elements  may  be  harmonized  with  the  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  building. 

What  Is  the  Cost? 

If  luminous  elements  are  incorporated  as  part  of  the 
original  building  plan,  they  are  relatively  no  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  the  other  building  materials  they  displace. 
Some  latitude  in  cost  is  possible  depending  upon  finishes 
and  types  of  material.  The  electrical  devices  and  wir¬ 
ing  fittings  are  the  standard  types. 

The  cost  of  luminous  elements  is  really  a  matter  of 
an  investment  in  advertising  rather  than  an  added  item 
on  the  lighting  bill.  The  total  yearly  cost  of  this  new 
advertising  medium  is  made  up  of  installation  cost 
amortized  over  a  five  to  ten  year  period,  electrical  en¬ 
ergy,  lamp  replacements,  maintenance,  insurance,  and 
interest  on  the  investment.  As  an  example,  an  installa¬ 
tion  of  moderate  size  might  involve  an  annual  cost  of 
$6(X).  Assuming  a  daily  circulation  of  persons  after 
dusk,  of  say,  20,000,  the  cost  per  thousand  circulation 
would  be  of  the  order  of  ten  cents.  This  is  especially 
low  when  compared  with  the  unusual  effectiveness  of 
such  a  display. 


★ 

C.  E.  SWANSON  ASSOCIATES 

Building  Equipment  ana 
Merchandising  Counselors 

225  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO 

★ 

Servicing  department  stores  in  analyz- 
ing  and  advising  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  physical  end  of 
store  operations. 

•  Survey  and  anaylsis  of  present  operation. 

•  New  building  plans  and  designs. 

•  Traffic  distribution  studies. 

•  Vertical  transportation. 

•  Departmental  classification  and  layout. 

•  Fixture  design  and  specifications. 

•  Lighting  problems. 

•  Show  window  modernization. 

•  Occupancy  problems. 

•  Shipping  and  receiving  department 
studies. 

★ 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the 
above  problems  a  card  will  bring 
our  representative  to  discuss  it 
with  you — no  obligation. 


Among  our  clients  are: 

MARSHALL  FIELD  &  COMPANY,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
THE  FAIR.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

STERN  BROS.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

J.  L.  BRANDEIS  SONS,  OMAHA,  NEBR. 

THE  DAVIS  STORE,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
FREDERICK  &  NELSON.  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

HALE  BROS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

THE  EMPORIUM,  INC,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

E.  M.  SCARBROUGH  &  SONS,  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 
O’CONNOR.  .MOFFATT  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 
EMPORIUM,  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 
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Air  Conditioning 

(Continued  from  page  159) 


greater  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

The  purchaser  should  see  to  it 
that  the  desired  temperature  and  hu¬ 
midity  under  70"  outdoor  tempera¬ 
ture  (and  maximum  humidity)  con¬ 
ditions,  as  well  as  under  maximum 
and  minimum  conditions,  are  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  contract  guarantees. 

A  third  point  worthy  of  note  ap¬ 
plies  particularly  to  spaces  having 
considerable  exposed  wall,  window 
or  roof  areas,  such  as,  particularly, 
the  top  floor  of  a  building.  Here 
transmission  due  to  the  difference  in 
dry  bulb  temperatures  becomes  a 
large  factor  both  in  cooling  and  in 
heating,  sun  effect  becomes  an  es¬ 
pecially  large  factor  in  the  cooling 
to  maximum  heating. 

The  purchaser  should  see  to  it  that 
the  contract  sets  forth  the  maximum 
and  minimum  outdoor  dry  bulb  tem¬ 
peratures  on  which  performance 
guarantees  are  based. 

He  should  see  to  it  also  that  the 
air  conditioning  system  he  buys  is 
capable  of  producing  the  desired  de- 
humidifying  effect  without  over¬ 
hauling,  without  recourse  to  unnec¬ 
essary  consumption  of  refrigerating 
effect  coincident  with  steam  for  re¬ 
heating,  and  without  sacrificing  the 
benefits  of  maintained  air  circulation 


To  the  public  it  was  a  new  namtf,’ 
catchy,  they  liked  it.  “Cooling”  be¬ 
came  passe.  But  in  the  popular  mind 
they  meant  the  same  thing,  and  so 
far  as  the  layman  knew,  they  were 
the  same. 

Opportunists  began  to  capitalize 
on  this  curcumstance  until  today  all 
sorts  of  establishments  are  “sold” 
to  the  public  as  “Air  Conditioned” 
whose  only  claim  to  the  distinction  is 
that  they  have  equipment  with  cap¬ 
acity  to  cool,  and  with  incidental 
capacity  to  dehumidify,  but  without 
the  capacity  to  dehumidify  without 
cooling,  and  lacking  means  for  con¬ 
trolling  the  degree  of  dehumidifica¬ 
tion;  equipment  without  that  capac¬ 
ity  for  humidification  so  essential  in 
winter,  often  without  adequate 
means  for  cleaning  the  air  of  dust 
and  smoke,  and  more  often  without 
any  provision  for  removing  odors 
and  gaseous  impurities,  failing  en¬ 
tirely  in  that  most  essential  function 
of  the  true  air  conditioning  system : 
the  keeping  of  the  air  sweet  and 
clean,  refreshing  and  invigorating. 

The  novelty  of  the  cool  store  is 
wearing  off.  Few  stores  any  longer 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  “the 


only  air-cooled  store  in  town.”  When 
all  the  leading  stores  are  air-cooled 
what  will  have  become  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  ? 

It  will  remain  with  the  only  air 
conditioned  store  through  the  grow¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  i^eople  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  worthwhile  functions  of 
complete  air  conditioning,  through 
the  growing  aversion  for  the  ice  lx)x 
idea,  the  increasing  demand  for  re¬ 
freshing  clean  air,  cooled  a  little  on 
very  hot  days,  dehumidified  a  lot  on 
those  muggy  dog  days,  made  pleas¬ 
antly  balmy  through  heating  with 
controlled  humidifications  in  winter, 
and  moving  just  enough  at  all  times. 

The  buyer  with  perspicacity  will 
understand  that  air  conditioning  is 
the  province  neither  of  the  magician 
nor  of  the  artisan ;  that  it  is  an  art 
and  is  the  province  of  the  artist — 
the  specialized  engineer. 

The  buyer  will  learn  that  air  con¬ 
ditioning  is  a  specialized  branch  of 
fan  engineering.  He  will  appreciate 
that  just  as  the  steam  boiler,  provid¬ 
ing  steam  for  heating  and  humidi¬ 
fying,  is  an  adjunct  of  the  air  con¬ 
ditioning  system,  but  not  inherent 
to  it,  so  the  ice  machine,  providing 
chilled  water  for  cooling  and  de- 
humidifying,  is  an  adjunct  of  the  air 
conditioning  system,  but  not  inher¬ 
ent  to  it. 


and  movement  on  those  comparative¬ 
ly  cool  but  rainy,  or  humid,  sum-  •  How  Retail  Stofes  Are  Modemizing 

mer  days.  ^  ^ 

(Continued  from  page  163) 

“Cooling”  But  a  Part  of  Air 


Conditioning 

He  should  be  especially  careful 
not  to  be  misled  by  the  propaganda 
which  air  conditioning  has  enjoyed, 
much  of  which  has  been  ill  advised 
in  that  undue  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  that  single  function  of  it 
which  has  the  greatest  appeal  to  pop¬ 
ular  imagination  and  hence  the  most 
advertising  value;  namely,  “Cool¬ 
ing”.  Theatres  prominently  dis- 
plaved  the  slogan  “Twenty  degrees 
cooler  inside”,  illuminated  with 
Arctic  scenery.  And  so,  even 
though  most  installations  embodied 
the  best  that  was  known  in  the  art 
of  air  conditioning,  the  public  be¬ 
came  “Cooling”  minded  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  other  very  im¬ 
portant  functions  and  capacities  of 
the  equipment  which  produced  the 
cooling. 

Then,  graduallv  at  first,  but  with 
increasing  rapidity  the  public  be¬ 
came  familiar  with  the  term  “Air 
Conditioning”.  People  began  to 
talk  of  “Air  Conditioned”  theatres, 
stores,  offices,  cars  and  what  not. 


thing  of  the  future”,  but  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  rapidly  that  future  is 
being  approached,  owing  principally 
to  the  many  technical  improvements 
which  have  been  made.  Astounding 
as  it  may  seem,  many  stores  are  no 
longer  content  to  provide  air  con¬ 
ditioning  solely  on  their  main  street 
floor,  but  are  applying  this  mechani¬ 
cal  weather  to  other  floors  and  to 
special  departments. 

One  large  New  England  store, 
the  William  Filene  Sons  Company 
of  Boston,  just  signed  contracts  for 
the  air  conditioning  of  its  entire 
building.  Many  stores  have  recent¬ 
ly  undertaken  the  air  conditioning 
of  their  restaurants,  tea  rooms  and 
luncheonettes  as  well  as  certain  reg¬ 
ular  merchandise  departments. 
Modernization  of  present  equipment 
which  has  become  obsolete  is  an¬ 
other  trend  which  will  increase  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year. 

The  application  of  air  condition¬ 
ing  to  the  smaller  store  is  still  an¬ 
other  development  which  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  encountered  during  1935. 


This  is  true  particularly  of  small  but 
high  class  specialty  stores. 

Better  Lighting  Favors 
Merchandise 

Much  already  has  been  heard 
about  modernization  of  store  light¬ 
ing  but  more  will  be  heard  in  the 
near  future.  Particularly  is  this  true 
of  the  greater  use  of  indirect  light¬ 
ing  and  daylight  lamps.  During  thp 
past  two  years  three  or  four  stores 
have  aroused  considerable  attention 
by  the  installation  of  new  lighting 
svstems.  The  Marshall  Field  and 
Davis  Company  of  Chicago,  and 
Gimbel  Brothers.  New  York,  are 
onlv  a  few  of  typical  installations 
which  may  be  cited.  This  represents 
the  beginning  of  an  extensive  move¬ 
ment  among  stores  generally  to  re¬ 
model  their  present  lighting  facili¬ 
ties  on  a  practical  “better  light,  bet¬ 
ter  sight”  basis  which  will  focus 
more  favorable  attention  on  the 
merchandise  itself  as  well  as  add 
to  shopping  comfort  and  store  at¬ 
tractiveness. 
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Tube  Systems  and  Their  Maintenance 
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length  of  time,  have  it  done  im¬ 
mediately,  and  after  a  thorough 
inspection  and  conditioning,  have 
it  done  regularly  as  suggested 
above,  and  a  great  improvement 
in  service  will  result  therefrom. 

Power  Cost 

Too  much  power  is  wasted  in 
tube  systems  as  a  whole,  either 
through  faulty  power  controls  or  by 
having  no  power  controls  at  all. 

Go^  reliable  pnawer  controls  can 
lie  procured  which  will  considerably 
reduce  power  waste,  and  improve 
your  tube  service,  especially  during 


ix;ak  loads.  Without  power  controls 
the  vacuum  in  tube  systems  drops 
l)elow  normal  at  peak  loads  and  so 
impedes  your  service  and  causes 
congestion  in  the  tube  lines. 

You  can  easily  check  your  system 
by  placing  a  finger  or  two  over  the 
bell  mouths  in  the  central  station. 
If  you  have  power  controls  and 
there  is  a  full  flow  of  air  passing 
through  the  tube  on  this  test,  the 
])ower  control  is  not  functioning  and 
the  line  is  running  open.  The  waste 
in  this  case  would  be  approximately 
Yi  h.  p.  for  each  line  running  open 
— and  your  signal  to  do  something 
alx)ut  this  offset  against  profit. 


Getting  ’Em  Up — 
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most  intensive  sales  floor,  with  pro¬ 
vision  in  building  construction  to 
extend  them  higher  later  on. 

In  a  typical  medium-sized  store 
of  comjK'tent  proportions,  service 
can  usually  l)e  more  adequately  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  single  group  of  escala¬ 
tors  and  a  single  group  of  elevators. 
The  proportion  of  elevator  traffic  is 
thus  taken  care  of  with  the  minimum 
number  of  elevators  and  in  a  desir¬ 
able  single  compact  group.  Larger 
stores  may  require  a  duplication  of 
this  arrangement  or  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  units.  In  any  case,  the 
proper  location  and  arrangement  of 
the  system  is  of  vital  importance. 
The  numljer  of  elevators'  in  the 
group  is  governed  by  the  number  of 
floors  served  by  the  elevators  and  by 


A  modem  ‘*motor  stairway”,  (Courtesy 
Peter  Clark,  Inc.) 


the  escalators,  and  by  the  feasible 
space  available  for  the  bank  of  ele¬ 
vators.  The  governing  factor  is  that 
of  quality  service,  indicated  by  the 
waiting  intervals  between  cars. 
Moderate  height  stores  may  often 
liave  suitable  intervals  when  using 
less  than  six  elevators. 

Passenger  elevators  of  the  inten¬ 
sive  service  type  are  those  which 
make  no  useless  trips  above  the  up- 
(jermost  intensive  sales  floor  and 
make  no  useless  stops  at  any  floor. 
The  condition  is  met  with  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  Signal  Control  ele¬ 
vators,  which  operate  at  the  highest 
practical  speed,  and  have  platforms 
of  favorable  proportions  as  to  width 
and  area.  This  type  of  control  cuts 
the  round  trip  time  of  elevators,  and 
consequently  a  smaller  number  is  re¬ 
quired  in  a  group  to  secure  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  short  intervals  between 
cars  and  provide  an  improved  qual¬ 
ity,  together  with  the  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  service.  For  good  service, 
the  group  of  elevators  should  be  50 
ft.  or  less  in  width,  and  not  more 
than  60  ft.  in  any  circumstances. 

The  quantity  of  vertical  transpor¬ 
tation  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  persons  to  be'  transported  above 
and  below  the  first  floor  per  hour, 
compared  to  the  number  of  square 
feet  of  transportation  area  in  those 
sections  and  the  density  to  which  the 
merchandising  area  of  these  floors 
must  be  saturated  with  shoppers  dur¬ 
ing  the  peak  periods  of  normal  busy 
days,  in  order  to  attain  the  maxi¬ 
mum  merchandising  capacity  of  the 
store. 


AAodern 

AAannequins 

Make  your  displays 
create  a  desire 

Our  Mannequins  are 
sculptured  to  represent 
the  American  Woman, 
Miss  and  Child  and  are 
made  to  wear  their  styles 
and  fashions.  The  line  is 
very  complete  with  many 
models  to  choose  from. 

For  this  season  we  are 
featuring  five  new  beauti¬ 
fully  sculptured  Manne¬ 
quins  to  take  11-12-13  and 
14  size  merchandise.  They 
fill  a  need  in  displays  your 
store  will  appreciate. 

Our  infant  Mannequins 
will  put  real  action  into 
your  infant  displays. 

The  new  Gardenia  finish 
we  have  developed  is 
neutral  to  any  color  mer¬ 
chandise  and  brings  out 
the  beauty  and  style  sculp¬ 
tured  into  the  features 
and  hair. 

See  our  Mannequins. 
They  will  show  your  mer¬ 
chandise  to  its  best  advan¬ 
tage  and  make  your  dis¬ 
plays  create  a  desire  to 
buy. 

MILWAUKEE  FORM  & 
FIGURE  CO. 

Ill  E.  S*«both  St.,  Milwaukaa,  Wis. 
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THESE  STORES 
HAVE  HAD 
THEIR  SECOND 
HELPING 


SHILLITO  *  Cincinnati 


4  lowai  floon  spring  1934 
2  lamaining  floors  fall  1934 


LAZARUS  '  Columbus 


5  lower  floors  spring  1934 
3  remaining  floors  summer  1934 


B.  FORMAN 


Rochester 


2  lower  floors  spring  1934 
2  additional  floors  fall  1934 


.iiiar  ii:' 


STEWART'S  •  Baltimore 


Basement  spring  1931 
3  additional  floors  summer  1934 
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Opening  Session 


Your  Association 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


costs,  even  though  it  is  mandatory 
to  collect  the  tax  from  the  public. 

If  this  rising  tide  of  state  and 
local  retail  sales  taxes  is  to  be  stem- 
me<l,  then  a  strong  National  Bur- 
reau  must  be  supported  for  this  pur- 
•pose.  For  a  period  of  three  years 
and  up  to  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  your  National  Association 
maintained  such  a  Bureau,  under 
the  direction  of  George  Sheridan  of 
Ohio.  This  work  was  largely  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  generous  voluntary 
contributions  donated  by  leading 
members  of  our  Craft,  but  we  were 
forced  to  abandon  it  in  the  Fall  of 
1933  Itecause  of  the  importance  of 
the  national  problems  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  burdens  which  they  placed  upon 
our  resources. 

Nationally  Supported  Bureau 
Urged 

Moreover,  although  this  import¬ 
ant  work  was  being  supiJorted  by 
meml)ers  of  this  Association,  never¬ 
theless  members  of  all  divisions  of 
Retailing  were  reaping  its  benefits. 

Today,  in  addressing  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Secretaries,  I  stated 
that  if  such  a  National  Bureau  is  to 
be  re-established — and  it  should  l)e 
— it  should  receive  the  financial  sup¬ 
port  and  cooperation  of  all  state 
and  local  merchants’  associations 
throughout  the  country.  By  financial 
support  I  mean  a  nominal  annual 
contribution — perhaps  not  exceed¬ 
ing  an  average  of  $10(> — from  each 
state  or  local  association  to  defray 
the  cost  of  its  maintenance.  This 
seems  to  l)e  a  fair  and  equitable  way 
to  distribute  the  expense  of  such  a 
Bureau,  since  the  membership  of 
state  and  local  retail  groups  is  di¬ 
rectly  interested  in  these  local  leg¬ 
islative  proposals  and  is  made  up 
largely  of  miscellaneous  types  of  re¬ 
tailers. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  memlters  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  at  this  time  to  endorse  this 
idea  and  to  work  for  its  adoption 
in  their  local  organizations. 

The  year  1935  presents  a  num¬ 
ber  of  unprecedented  problems  to 
the  Nation ;  to  business  generally, 
and  to  our  Craft.  The  74th  Con¬ 
gress  is  confronted  with  a  legisla¬ 
tive  calendar  of  proposed  measures 
which  has  never  lieen  exceeded  in 
importance  at  any  peace-time  ses¬ 
sion.  It  will  be  called  upon  to  con¬ 


sider  and  act  on  such  important  con¬ 
troversial  subjects  and  issues  as 
Taxation;  the  Budget;  Public 
Works;  Relief;  the  Bonus;  Cur¬ 
rency  and  Inflation ;  the  National 
Recovery  Program ;  the  Thirty-hour 
Week;  Economic  Security;  Public 
Utilities;  and  a  number  of  other 
pending  issues,  the  solution  of 
which  will  vitally  affect  all  business. 

For  this  reason,  business  should, 
and  must,  make  its  views  known 
not  only  at  Washington,  but  at  our 
State  Capitols  whenever  legislation 
is  l)eing  considered  which  affects  its 
economic  functions.  Only  through 
truly  united  effort  and  strong  organ¬ 
ization  can  our  business  institutions 
exert  a  constructive  influence  upon 
pending  legislation  which  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  build  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
past  and  to  bring  about  recovery. 

Membership  Inerease 

I  am  hapi)y  to  say  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  has  reached  the  maximum 
strength  in  its  history  during  the 
past  year.  Today  it  has  on  its  mem- 
i)ership  roster  5478  progressive 
stores  locate<l  in  every  State  of  the 
Union,  as  well  as  a  few  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  stores  in  Australia,  Canada, 
Cuba,  Denmark,  England,  France, 
Hawaii,  Holland,  Japan  and  Mexi¬ 
co;  and  I  challenge  anyone  to  jjoint 
to  any  other  National  Trade  Group 
which  has  a  more  loyal,  cooperative 
and  intelligent  membership  than 
that  which  constitutes  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  The 
many  constructive  research  and  ser¬ 
vice  projects  of  the  Association 
would  be  imjxjssible  were  it  not  for 
the  spirit  of  coojieration  and  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  our  members  to  exchange 
information  in  the  interest  of  better 
distribution. 

However,  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  our  present  strength.  While 
60  per  cent  of  our  present  member¬ 
ship  is  made  up  of  stores  of  smaller 
volume,  there  are  still  many  small 
volume  stores,  located  largely  in 
small  communities,  which  are  not 
])articii)ating  in  our  work.  For  this 
reason  this  Convention  will  be  ask¬ 
ed  to  vote  upon  an  amendment  to 
our  By-Laws,  providing  new  mem- 
l)ership  classifications  for  these 
stores  of  very  small  volume,  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  Association,  and  in 


turn  have  a  voice  in  solving  the 
problems  of  their  Craft. 

Individual  Effort 
I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass 
without  paying  tribute  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  work  done  by  our  Officers,  Di¬ 
rectors,  Committees,  and  Staff 
members. 

Few  Presidents  have  been  called 
upon  to  give  more  of  their  time  and 
effort  to  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  than  has  President  Ovens.  As 
President  he  has  been  called  upon 
to  make  many  trips  to  New  York 
and  other  cities  of  the  country,  and 
as  our  representative  on  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Code  Authority,  he  has  at¬ 
tended  faithfully  its  deliberations  in 
Washington.  He  has  at  all  times 
served  as  an  able  and  effective 
sjjokesman  for  the  Craft,  and  his 
sound  counsel  has  been  most  helpful 
in  shaping  the  policies  and  building 
the  prestige  of  the  Association. 

In  consideration  of  the  number 
of  important  problems  which  con¬ 
fronted  us  during  the  past  year,  fre¬ 
quent  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  were  necessary,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  your  Officers  and 
Directors  never  failed  to  answer  a 
call  to  service  during  the  year. 

To  Carlos  B.  Clark,  Dr.  Herbert 
J.  Tily,  Samuel  W.  Reybum,  Edgar 
J.  Kaufmann,  and  Saul  Cohn — who 
are  serving  as  Chairmen  of  various 
Committees  on  National  Affairs — 
the  Craft  is  deeply  indebted  for  the 
excellent  work  which  they  and  their 
Committee  members  have  done,  and 
which  will  be  recognized  by  all,  I  am 
sure,  during  the  sessions  of  this 
Convention. 

Especial  commendation  is  due 
Walter  N.  Rothschild,  as  Chairman 
.  of  the  Retailers’  Protective  Com¬ 
mittee  of  your  Association,  for  the 
constructive  work  which  he  and  his 
colleagues  have  performed  for  the 
Craft  in  protecting  its  members 
against  the  imposition  of  unwar¬ 
ranted  and  unjustified  provisions  in 
the  codes  of  manufacturers. 

The  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  is  now  in  session. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
appropriate  and  timely  slogan  for 
this  gathering  than  that  of  “The 
Consiuner,  the  Government  and  the 
Retailer.”  But  this  is  not  a  new  slo¬ 
gan  to  your  National  Association. 
Ever  since  its  inception  twenty-four 
years  ago,  your  Association  has  al¬ 
ways  presented  effectively  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  points  of  view  of  distri¬ 
bution,  has  succeeded  in  having  the 
(Continued  on  page  173) 
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Two  Year  N.  R.  A.  Extension  Urged 
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low  fixed  minimuins,  provision  was 
made  for  suspension  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  to  the  extent  that  should 
be  approved  by  the  Administration 
as  necessary  to  provide  against  des¬ 
tructive  or  unfair  competition  and 
remove  the  barriers  that  were  hind¬ 
ering  business  from  becoming  able 
to  meet  the  increased  wage  demand 
without  destroying  its  opportunity 
to  operate  successfully. 

In  application  those  two  provis¬ 
ions  have  ramified  themselves  out 
into  scores  of  detailed  provisions  but 
fundamentally  they  are  the  whole 
of  N.  R.  A.  and  the  point  here  is 
that  there  is  nothing  in  either  that 
should  destroy  or  weaken  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  future  of  business  in 
this  country.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  in  those  propositions  a  basis 
for  much  more  of  confidence  for 
the  future  than  has  yet  been  regis¬ 
tered  since  their  incorporation  into 
American  business  life.  They  rep¬ 
resent  one  of  the  best  exemplifica¬ 
tions  of  the  President’s  theory  that 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  this 
depression  and  the  insurance  against 
a  repetition  of  it  were  to  be  worked 
out  through  a  partnership  between 
business  and  Government.  There’s 
no  confidence  destroying  quality  in 
what  he  said  about  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  on  the  day 
of  its  enactment:  “Its  goal  is  the 
assurance  of  a  reasonable  profit  to 
industry  and  living  wages  for  labor 
with  the  elimination  of  the  piratical 
methods  and  practices  which  have 
not  only  harassed  honest  business 
but  also  contributed  to  the  ills  of 
labor.” 

No  Nationalization  of  Industry 

But  there  is  a  ghost  that  has  been 
made  to  dance  around  that  point. 
The  criticisms  of  the  business  sys¬ 
tem  in  this  country,  following  the 
breakdown  in  1929  and  coming  out 
of  the  uncertainty  and  distress  that 
then  developed,  went  to  such  length 
as  to  include  the  suggestion  of  com¬ 
plete  abandonment  of  the  .American 
method  of  business  and  industry 
and  the  substitution  of  something 
essentially  different.  That  sounds 
about  as  sensible  as  would  the 
decision  of  a  doctor  to  cut  out  a 
man’s  stomach  because,  forsooth, 
he  had  suffered  an  abdominal  up¬ 
set  from  over-eating.  Nevertheless, 
it  went  to  the  point  of  making  many 
people  fearful  that  the  Government 


w'ould  go  lx>dily  into  the  business 
of  the  country  through  a  great 
bureaucracy  which  would  take  com¬ 
plete  control,  tell  the  business  man 
what  to  make  or  buy,  and  when, 
w’hat  profit  he  could  make  on  it  and 
what  not.  It  even  included  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  complete  elimination  of 
the  profit  motive.  But  hear  the 
President  on  this  subject,  too: 

“This  Government  intends  no  in¬ 
jury  to  honest  business, 

"In  our  efforts  for  recovery  we 
have  avoided  on  the  one  hand  the 
theory  that  business  should  and 
must  be  taken  over  into  an  all-em¬ 
bracing  Government.  We  have 
avoided  on  the  other  hand  the 
t(iually  untenable  theory  that  it  is 
an  interference  with  liberty  to  offer 
reasonable  help  when  private  enter¬ 
prise  is  in  need  of  help. 

"It  is  in  the  spirit  of  .American 
institutions  that  wealth  should  come 
as  the  reward  of  hard  labor  of  mind 
and  hand.  That  is  what  we  call  a 
profit  system.” 

Good  Results  of  Profit  System 

On  top  of  these  statements  of 
the  President,  let  us  remember  that 
this  .American  system  of  business 
and  industry  did  more  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  country  in  a  short 
period  of  time  tlian  was  ever  done 
in  any  other  country  under  any 
other  system  and  that  it  has  given 
to  the  citizen  of  the  United  States 
a  standard  of  living  far  above  that 
which  has  ever  been  attained  in  any 
other  country.  It  has  given  him 
more  goods  to  consume,  more  auto¬ 
mobiles,  more  good  roads,  more 
telephones,  more  radios,  more  bath¬ 
tubs,  more  household  appliances, 
more  amusements,  more  travel, 
more  education  and  more  content¬ 
ment  than  it  has  ever  been  possible 
for  any  other  country  to  provide 
for  its  people.  Let  us  then  with 
these  good  reasons  in  mind  forget 
the  possibility  of  Government  at¬ 
tempting  to  replace  this  so  valu¬ 
able  system  with  something  else  and 
let  us  take  for  ourselves  the  addi¬ 
tional  confidence  that  can  l)e  drawn 
from  that  assurance.  The  question 
is  not  whether  we  shall  have  a  new 
system  but  only  whether  under  the 
old  system  we  w’ill  accept  some  new 
measures  of  responsibility  and  ap¬ 
ply  some  safeguards  that  will  work 
i)oth  in  our  own  interest  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  general  public. 


.Another  confidence-disturbing 
ghost  that  continues  to  stalk  some¬ 
what  more  sturdily  than  that  of 
bureaucratic  government  control  is 
found  in  the  iK)ssibility  of  a  too 
rigid  method  of  control  of  working 
hours  and  a  too  short  work  period. 

Of  course,  the  authority  of 
N.  R.  .A.  to  fix  shorter  working 
|K*ri(xls  has  done  a  great  deal  Ixith 
to  relieve  unemployment  and  to  in¬ 
crease  purchasing  power  by  provid¬ 
ing  wages  for  more  people  and 
more  wages  for  people.  That  is  an 
essential  of  the  oi)eration  of 
N.  R.  .A.  .And  yet,  I  think  that 
there  has  been  some  failure  to 
realize  the  impnirtance  of  keeping 
that  provision  under  administrative 
control  so  as  to  avoid  hurtful  rigi¬ 
dity  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  any 
excessive  and  hurtful  shortening  of 
hours  on  a  basis  of  blanket  deter¬ 
mination  instead  of  specific  decision 
l)ased  on  the  facts  and  the  possible 
results  in  each  industry.  Broadly, 
the  working  period  is  the  normal 
measure  of  the  standard  of  living 
in  the  country,  for  the  standard  of 
living — in  the  economic  .sense — is 
the  volume  of  goods  consumed  and 
the  volume  of  goods  consumed  is 
determined  by  the  volume  of  goods 
produced  at  prices  within  the  reach 
of  the  possible  consumers.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  say  that  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  fuller  employment  the  work 
period  should  be  shortened  until  all 
are  employed  at  wages  represent¬ 
ing  a  living  wage.  .And  that  would 
l)e  delightful  if  it  would  work.  But 
if  in  doing  that  we  put  the  price  of 
goods  out  of  reach — for  instance,  of 
the  forty  i>er  cent  of  population  that 
is  on  the  farms — it  may  be  easily 
|x)ssible  to  reverse  the  forces  of  re¬ 
covery  and  launch  another  depres¬ 
sion.  The  situation  is  not  the  same 
in  all  industries.  Some  industries 
can  take  without  such  results  a  work 
week  that  would  prove  destructive 
in  others.  Hence,  the  imixyrtance, 
as  1  think,  of  leaving  an  adminis¬ 
trative  discretion  with  some  one 
who  after  full  and  fair  hearing  can 
study  the  question  on  the  facts  of, 
and  in  the  light  of  probable  results 
in  each  industry,  and  then  make 
and  apply  the  rule  that  promises  the 
maximum  of  good  result  with  the 
minimimi  of  harm.  The  prompt 
solving  of  this  question  in  the  right 
way  will,  1  think,  greatly  increase 
assurance  of  the  soundness  of  New 
Deal  methods  and  will  help  develop 
that  further  general  confidence  that 
is  so  much  needed. 

(Continued  on  page  179) 
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Essentials  to  Profit 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


nuKlern  accounting  systems,  regu¬ 
larly  make  all  of  the  necessary  pro- 
\-isions  for  wear  and  tear  and  for 
replacements,  or  reserves  to  take 
care  of  replacements  when  needed, 
as  well  as  the  insurances  of  reserves 
to  take  care  of  all  known  risks. 
Therefore,  there  are  prolably  ver>’ 
few  operating  statements  that  actual¬ 
ly  reflect  the  real  profits  of  any  con¬ 
cern  at  any  time.  One  may  go  still 
farther  and  surmise  that  there  are 
probably  very  few  profit  showings 
tliat  are  not  fictitious.  If  this  is 
true,  then  many  dividends  are  com¬ 
monly  and  really  paid  from  capital 
at  the  expense  of  future  require¬ 
ments.” 

\'arious  ways  of  securing  profits, 
which  make  it  possible  for  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  expand  and  to  progress, 
were  analyzed.  First  among  them 
is  by  having  a  monoply.  Second, 
are  improvements  and  innovations, 
if  accept e<l  by  the  public,  but  only 
for  the  i)eriod  in  which  there  is  an 
opixmiinity  to  enjoy  the  exclusive 
l)enefits  of  such  improvements. 
However,  monopoly  profits  are  hap- 
l)ily  infretiuent  and  unimix)rtant  in 
the  retail  trade  of  tcxlay. 

As  he  explains,  “Retailers,  for  the 
most  i)art,  know  that  any  effort  on 
their  part  to  secure  monopoly  prices 
or  profits  is  certain  to  meet  with 
swift  antagonistic  action  from  the 
public.  The  consumers  are  always 
sensitive  to  price  increases.  They 
are  doubly  sensitive  to  additions  to 
prices  imposed  by  artificial  meth¬ 
ods.  Since  retailers  stand  closest  to 
the  consuming  public,  they  are  the 
first  to  feel  the  impact  of  public 
opposition  to  arbitrar>-  prices.  In- 
de^,  retailers  must  even  l)ear  the 
brunt  of  consumer  ill-will  for  what¬ 
ever  price  restrictions  may  be  set  up 
anywhere  along  the  channels  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  prior  to 
reaching  their  hands.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  retailers,  then,  not  only 
to  oppose  price  fixing  and  other 
steps  towards  monopoly  among 
themselves,  but  also  to  oppose  all 
such  measures  among  their  sources 
of  supply  as  well.  This  is  at  once  a 
public,  as  well  as  a  selfish,  duty 
for  the  retail  trade.  Ever)-  move 
through  the  X.R..\.  or  any  other 
branch  of  Government  to  guarantee 
security  of  profits  should  bt'  fought 
by  all  business  men.” 


In  his  judgment,  the  profits  of  re¬ 
tailing,  where  there  are  any,  are 
the  differentials  due  to  efficiency  in 
management — always  an  individual 
differential,  and  the  reward  to  the 
smart  operator  in  a  world  of  in¬ 
equalities. 

“Profit  is  the  result  of  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  prompt  execution  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  right  goods  and  the  right 
services  at  the  right  time,”  he  ex¬ 
plains,  “in  introducing  desirable 
improvements  or  innovations  in 
store  operation  as  well  as  in  mer¬ 
chandising.  and  in  prompt  and  suc¬ 
cessful  adaptations  in  both  store  and 
service  to  the  constant  economic  and 
social  changes  affecting  consumer 
demand.  Profits,  for  the  most  part, 
are  made  on  changes  rather  than 
on  steady  trends  and  operations,  and 
such  changes  are  constantly  going 
on.”  He  points  to  the  fluctuations 
and  variations  in  prices,  to  the  new 
developments  in  products  and  pro¬ 
duction.  changes  in  population  and 
in  standards  of  living,  the  changing 
tastes  among  the  store’s  customers 
which  create  both  problems  and  op¬ 
portunities  for  profit  making.  The 
retailers,  and  their  sources  of  supply 
behind  them,  who  can  most  accurate- 
Iv  adjust  their  businesses  to  these 
changes,  are  the  ones  who  stand  a 
chance  at  profits. 

“Such  are  the  possibilities  of  pro- 


“  Since  August  1934  many  stores 
with  a  better  understanding  of  code 
requirements  and  greater  experience 
in  operating  thereunder,  together 
with  a  moderate  increase  in  sales 
volume,  have  found  that  they  have 
improved  upon  the  payroll  percent 
of  a  year  ago  and  the  fall  season  of 
1934  will  show  a  bettered  condition 
although  still  high  by  all  standards 
which  we  have  previously  used.” 

Price  Trend 

“The  average  sale  price  of  the 
commo<lities  in  which  we  deal  wras 
from  40  to  50^  higher  in  1929  than 
it  has  l)een  in  1934.  Prices  have 
risen  since  1933  in  some  specific 
cases,  but  in  general  the  average 
sale  is  very  little  higher  today  than 


fit  making  under  the  retail  competi¬ 
tive  system,”  in  his  opinion,  and 
from  his  conclusions  we  again  quote ; 
“Retailers  in  common  with  other 
business  have  had  a  tough  time  for 
several  years.  Most  of  them  are 
now  profit  hungry.  There  is  much 
danger  in  this  viewpoint.  Retailers, 
in  common  with  all  other  business 
concerns  under  our  present  econ¬ 
omic  system,  must  strive  to  earn 
profits,  but  they  must  also  take  ac¬ 
count  of  the  public  attitude  towards 
profits  that  are  apparently  too  high. 
(Jne  of  the  worst  forms  of  retail 
publicity  in  these  days  is  an  operat¬ 
ing  statement  showing  high  profits. 
While  this  sensitive  condition  lasts, 
retail  managers  had  better  restrict 
their  profits,  even  though  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  them  present  itself. 
This  is  a  time  for  retailers  who  are 
able  to  make  good  profits  to  limit 
themselves  to  amounts  considered 
reasonable  by  the  public.  For  the 
rest,  it  would  be  much  better  to  turn 
them  back  into  better  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  at  the  same  prices,  or  lower 
jirices  for  the  same  goods.  This 
policy  will  not  appeal  to  the  few  re¬ 
tailers  who  are  really  concerned  with 
profit  making,  but  it  is,  however, 
submitted  for  serious  consideration. 
This  policy,  if  adopted,  will  help  to 
eliminate  the  suspicion  that  retail¬ 
ers  are  profiteers  and  gougers.  It 
will  allay  ill-will.  It  will  pave  the 
way  for  a  growing  public  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  good  will.  By  going  slow 
in  taking  profits  in  1935,  such  re¬ 
tailers  will  be  in  position  to  earn 
good  profits  in  1936  and  1937.” 


it  was  at  the  low  point  of  1932  or 
early  ’33.  This  means  we  must 
handle  a  tremendous  increase  in 
nunil)er  of  transactions  to  even  ap¬ 
proach  our  pre-depression  voliune 
of  sales. 

“With  working  hours  reduced 
16-2/3%  and  wage  rates  increased 
by  a  substantial  amount  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  number  of  transactions, 
we  cannot  hope  to  absorb  all  of  the 
added  cost  so  long  as  conditions  re¬ 
main  as  they  are. 

“We  must  set  up  new  standards 
different  from  those  of  1928  and 
'29  to  measure  our  efficiency.  How¬ 
ever.  necessity  is  still  the  mother  of 
invention  and  human  ingenuity  and 
striving  have  not  ceased  nor  even 
lessened.  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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“No  matter  where  we  have  made 
betterments,  all  operations  will  have 
to  be  reviewed  again  and  again  to 
bring  them  up  to  present  require¬ 
ments.  1933  or  even  1934  model 
automobiles  do  not  find  a  ready  sale 
in  the  market  today.  New  methods 
as  well  as  new  models  must  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  business. 

Publicity  Expense 

“Next  to  payroll,  publicity  offers 
the  largest  single  item  of  control¬ 
lable  expense  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  appraise.  I  have, 
however,  seen  the  publicity  cost  of 
an  important  semi-annual  sale  event 
cut  from  10%  to  4%  without  loss  * 
of  sales,  by  careful  advance  plan¬ 
ning  and  better  choice  of  items  to 
be  publicized.  I  quote  an  advertis¬ 
ing  man:  It’s  not  the  space,  but 
what’s  in  it  that  counts. 

“Your  own  experience,  your  vol¬ 
ume  expectancy,  your  competitive 
situation,  plus  general  conditions  in 
your  city  or  district  must  tell  you 
what  your  specific  program  should 
be  for  the  coming  season. 

Certainly  stores  will  wish  to 
maintain  their  position  of  individ¬ 
uality,  and  to  emphasize  it,  to  be 
leaders  in  their  communities  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  public  interest  and  public 
welfare,  to  show  a  growth  in  ideas, 
which  must  precede  a  growth  of 
business. 

“In  general  I  believe  that  a  vol¬ 
ume  building  policy  should  be  pur¬ 
sued,  and  is  now  possible.  It  is  vit¬ 
ally  necessary  to  permit  an  expense 
ratio  within  the  range  attainable  for 
a  gross  margin  percent. 

Other  Expense  Factors 

“Supplies  for  consumption  were 
subject  to  a  number  of  sharp  ad¬ 
vances  during  1933  and  early  1934. 
The  unit  price  of  wrapping  and 
packing  supplies  advanced  from  12 
to  67%  over  previous  costs,  with 
an  average  of  probably  20  to  25% 
on  such  total  expenditure.  Tags  of 
all  descriptions  reached  exception¬ 
ally  high  levels,  exceeding  the  1929 
figures.  I  am  told  that  prices  are 
now  more  stabilized  and  in  some 
cases  there  have  been  recessions 
which  indicate  we  need  not  expect 
an  additional  ratio  of  expense  from 
that  quarter  in  the  immediate  future. 

“Occujjancy  expense  is  always  a 
subject  for  closest  scrutiny — the 
efficiency  of  fuel  under  the  boilers 
and  the  escape  of  valuable  gases  up 
the  chimney  can  and  should  be  ac¬ 
curately  checked  by  competent  en¬ 
gineers,  either  of  your  own  plant  or 
by  consultants. 


“Test  of  fuel  should  be  made,  low 
cost  fuels  are  not  necessarily  the 
most  economical.  Analyze  coal  for. 
heat  content  and  B.T.M.,  the  same 
for  oil — the  method  of  firing  em¬ 
ployed  is  essential  to  prevent  waste 
and  accomplish  best  results. 

“Electric  contracts  and  bills 
should  be  frequently  reviewed  for 
most  advantageous  methods  of  op¬ 
erations  and  current  consumption, 
I)eak  loads  should  be  avoided  as  they 
increase  the  demand  charge  over  the 
billing  period. 

“Water  consumption,  particular¬ 
ly  if  air  conditioning  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  may  l)e  a  fruitful  field  for 
investigation. 

“In  short  all  of  the  expense  items 
which  were  with  us  in  1934  will 
probably  continue  with  equal  force 
in  1935.  If  some  minor  item  such 
as  the  tax  on  bank  checks  shall  dis¬ 
appear  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
major  one  to  take  its  place. 

“New  taxes  will  undoubtedly 
have  to  be  met  and  as  our  friend 


Carlos  Clark  would  say  they  are  un- 
escaiable.  What  form  they  may 
take  we  can  only  surmise.  Whether 
unemployment  reserves,  old  age 
pension,  health  insurance,  or  some 
of  the  wilder  and  visionary  schemes 
of  swial  l)enefits,  we  do  not  know. 

“Sales  taxes  have  been  enacted 
in  many  states,  and  some  cities,  and 
whether  or  not  they  are  drawn  to 
jiass  the  tax  on  to  the  consumer, 
they  all  involve  extra  exiiense  to  the 
retailer.’’ 

.■\11  of  these  factors,  Mr.  Jack- 
son  concluded,  clearly  indicate : — 

“That  tremendous  deficits  in  in¬ 
comes  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  have  got  to  be  met  by 
taxation. 

“That  a  day  of  reckoning  is  near. 

“That  business  will  be  expected 
to  accept  a  large  part  of  the  load. 

“That  every  saving  that  we  can 
legitimately  make  in  our  businesses 
will  be  needed  to  help  lighten  this 
burden.” 


Delinquent  Charge  Accounts 

{Continued  from  page  86) 


no  inclination  on  the  part  of  cus¬ 
tomers  as  a  whole  to  take  longer 
time  on  open  accounts  because  they 
pay  interest.  In  fact  it  has  helped 
to  stimulate  greater  response  in 
paying  of  such  accounts,  making  it 
easier  for  collections  as  a  whole. 
This  plan  on  the  part  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  as  well  as  ready  to 
wear  houses  was  instituted  several 
years  ago.’ 

“Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Tn  April  of 
1934,  which  was  the  month  that 
the  plan  was  announced  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  our  collection  index  rose  10.75% 
over  April,  1933.  The  May  figure 
was  approximately  the  same.  You 
can  easily  estimate  what  an  addi¬ 
tional  10%  of  receivables  of  the 
stores  in  this  plan  means  to  them. 
It  has  added  thousands  of  dollars 
to  their  bank  accounts  at  practically 
no  cost  to  them’. 

“Wheeling,  W.  Va. — ‘As  you 
will  note,  we  have  been  using  this 
plan  for  quite  some  time,  and  I  can 
truthfully  say  it  has  been  a  success 
and  the  merchants  would  not  be 
without  it.’ 

“Birmingham,  Ala. — ‘So  far  as 
our  personal  experience  is  con¬ 
cerned,  out  of  approximately  eight 
thousand  carrying  charges  made 
during  a  period  of  five  months,  we 


have  rebated  on  only  twenty-five 
charges.  We  have  had  not  over 
three  customers  to  close  their  ac¬ 
counts  because  of  the  carrying 
charge  and  have  found  collection 
l)ercentages  increased  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  from  six  to  twelve  per 
cent  per  month.  At  the  rate  we  are 
now  collecting  this  carrying  charge 
it  will  probably  amount  to  to 
1%  of  our  total  charge  business 
and  should  be  sufficient  to  offset 
our  profit  and  loss  list  at  the  end 
of  the  year’. 

"Now  as  for  our  experience  in 
Nashville.  After  discussing  the  plan 
for  several  years,  it  was  finally 
adopted  by  eleven  firms.  Inserts 
were  sent  out  in  August  statements 
and  again  in  statements  the  follow¬ 
ing  month.  We  did  not  use  any 
newspaper  publicity.  On  October 
statements  having  August  balance, 
a  rubber  stamp  was  used  stating 
that  a  carrying  charge  of  of  1% 
would  be  added  on  any  balance  60 
days  old  if  not  paid  before  the  first 
of  the  month.  Because  the  stores 
close  their  books  four  business  days 
before  the  end  of  the  month  and 
it  had  been  stated  in  the  inserts  that 
the  carrying  charge  would  be  effec¬ 
tive  as  of  November  1,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  defer  adding  the  charge  un¬ 
til  the  December  statements.” 
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X.  R.  A.  codes,  or  any  form  of  in¬ 
dustrial  control  that  may  succeed 
them,  these  three  factors  that  have 
confused  and  burdened  retailing 
witlunit,  in  our  judgment,  aiding  in 
the  effectuation  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Recovery  Act. 

"1.  We  shall  continue  to  urge  the 
reduction  of  conflict  by  other 
codes  with  retailing. 

2.  \\>  shall  contimte  to  urge  the 
mandatory  elimination  from 
codes  of  those  devices  which 
have  as  their  objective  price 
fixing  for  a  profit,  whether 
that  be  a  maintained  resale 
price,  a  stabilized  industry 


price,  or  any  of  the  controls 
of  marketing  conditions  that 
affect  the  prices  and  terms 
on  which  merchandise  is 
Ixjught. 

3.  We  shall  support  codes  in 
their  efforts  to  control  honest 
dealing  and  the  elimination 
of  abuses  of  competitive 
conditions,  but  only  when 
these  controls  are  of  prac¬ 
tices  involving  contractual 
relations  and  the  rights  of  in¬ 
dividual  buyers  and  sellers, 
and  then  only  when  they 
have  first  been  approved  by 
the  [)arties  affected  by  such 
provisions.” 


was  originally  drawn  must  have  con¬ 
sideration.  With  all  these  facts  be¬ 
fore  it,  it  would  seem  entirely  feas¬ 
ible  and  highly  desirable  that  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  set  in  motion  some 
sijecific  movement  for  a  series  of 
forums  on  the  question  of  fair  trade 
practice  provisions. 

“It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  point 
out  that  the  by-products  of  such  a 
project  whereby  retailers  are  made 
to  think  through  the  effects  of  spe¬ 
cific  trade  practice  provisions  would 
l)e  fully  as  valuable  as  the  net  re¬ 
sult  itself.  In  Democratic  America 
there  is  more  wholesome  respect  for 
a  movement  which  proceeds  upward 
from  the  ranks  of  those  affected  by 
it  rather  than  for  one  which  is  pre- 
l^ared  and  initiated  by  a  smaller 
group  of  exf>erts  no  matter  how  in¬ 
telligent  they  may  be,  and  then  per¬ 
mitted  to  trickle  down. 

“W'e  need  better  trade  relations 


The  Need  for  Better  Trade  Relations 


When  trade  relationships  are  bad¬ 
ly  balanced,  everybody  loses,  retail¬ 
ers  were  advised  in  the  talk  on  “The 
Need  for  Better  Trade  Relations” 
given  at  the  Tuesday  night  session 
by  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  Secretary  of 
Kaufmann’s  Department  Store, 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Wolf  said,  in  part: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  need 
for  better  trade  relations  is  appar¬ 
ent  and  a  word  should  be  said  alxjut 
how  they  can  be  determined,  per- 
|x:tuated  and  understood.  While  this 
is  all  provided  for  in  the  NRA  pro¬ 
cedure  by  which  public  hearings 
give  opjxirtunity  for  industry,  trade, 
lalxir  and  the  consumer  to  approve 
or  oppose  such  practices  with  the 
Government  as  arbitrator,  much 
may  be  done  before  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  such  trade  practices  reach 
this  stage.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
more  good  can  come  of  a  local 


in  ojieration  over  a  year  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Retail  Code 
.\uthority  have  through  question¬ 
naires  and  other  expressions  of 
opinion  attempted  to  get  the  mature 
judgment  of  memliers  of  the  trade 
on  the  various  provisions  of  the 
Code.  Some  of  these  possibly  may 
represent  mature,  careful  judgment. 
( )thers  were  hasty  conclusions 
reached  by  groups  wbich  were  by  no 
means  representative.  Recent  e.xperi- 
ences  with  the  forums  conducted  for 
the  consideration  of  unemployment 
legislation  would  indicate  that  some 
machinery  for  making  retailers 
think  through  some  of  these  issues 
is  needed.  The  retailer  now  knows 
that  the  rights  of  certain  groups  per¬ 
haps  not  considered  when  the  code 


because  we  are  supix)sed  to  be  civil¬ 
ized  human  l)eings,  and  we  define 
civilization  as  “A  condition  of  or¬ 
ganization,  enlightenment  and  pro¬ 
gress.”  That  is  for  the  idealists 
among  us.  For  the  hard-headed  ones 
among  us  who  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  ideals  alone  because  we  cannot 
eat  them,  the  need  for  better  trade 
relations  is  to  be  found  in  the  divi¬ 
dends  and  in  the  profit  that  better 
trade  relations  can  be  expected  to 
l)ay.  The  unfair  and  uneconomic 
practices  which  we  know  are  bad  but 
still  employ  because  somebody  else 
employs  them,  too,  are  simply  slow¬ 
ing  down  the  rate  at  which  goods 
are  made  and  bought  and  sold  and 
used.  They  are  simply  lowering  the 
standards  of  living  on  which  all  of 
us  depend,  whether  we  are  manu¬ 
facturers,  or  merchants,  or  consum- 


Your  Association 


understanding  than  from  a  national 
command.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
each  branch  of  industry  to  do  some 
thinking  and  arrive  at  some  conclu¬ 
sion  regarding  fair  trade  practices 
which  will  not  be  unfair  to  competi¬ 
tors,  labor,  manufacturers,  or  the 
consumer  before  these  are  put  into 
practice.  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  the  present  Code  of  Fair  Com¬ 
petition  of  the  Retail  Industrv  rep¬ 
resents  a  compromise  of  opinions 
somewhat  hampered  by  the  element 
of  time  because  it  was  felt  and 
properly  so,  that  the  Code  should 
be  placed  in  operation  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  Code  has  now  been 


(Continued  f\ 

merits  recognized  and  has  always 
shown  a  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  Government  in  the  interests 
of  distribution  and  tbe  consuming 
jiublic.  .At  times  we  have  been  com- 
])elled  to  oppose  certain  projxjsed 
legislative  measures,  but  our  oppo¬ 
sition  has  always  been  based  upon 
sound  economic  arguments  which 
we  deemed  to  be  in  the  Public  in¬ 
terest.  This  very  opposition,  at 
times,  was  the  most  constructive 
thing  to  be  done. 

From  its  earliest  days  your  Na¬ 
tional  .Association  has  rightfully 
been  interested  in  the  problems  of 


m  page  169) 

the  consumer.  For  after  all,  our 
Craft  e.xists  solely  to  serve  the  daily 
needs  and  wants  of  the  .American 
People.  But  this  year  more  than 
ever  l)efore  the  problems  of  Con¬ 
sumer,  Government  and  Retailer  are 
so  closely  inter-related  that  they  will 
occupy  a  major  part  of  the  Program 
of  this  Convention.  At  the  same 
time  important  operating  problems 
of  Retailing  will  not  be  overlooked. 
Our  various  Divisions  and  Groups 
will  hold  sessions,  as  in  past  years, 
for  a  consideration  and  discussion 
of  technical  problems  in  the  light  of 
present  retail  conditions. 
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Home  Furnishings 
Notebook 

BY  HELEN  K.  MULHERN 


The  Guatemalan  textile  exhibit,  concerning  which 
so  much  has  been  promised  in  the  way  of  interest 
and  inspiration,  opened  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Alliance  of  Art  and  Industry  on  February 
16th  at  the  R.  C.  A.  Building  in  New  York.  This  col¬ 
lection,  fruit  of  several  months  of  intensive  work  by 
Ruth  Reeves  in  Central  America,  turns  out  to  be  rich 
in  possibilities.  Macy’s  recognized  its  importance  and 
arranged  to  open  a  parallel  exhibit  of  their  own  on 
February  18th,  so  that  now  customers  are  thronging 
through  their  Guatemalan  House — an  exhibit  which 
shows  a  dazzling  beauty  of  textile  color  and  design  in 
draperies,  rugs,  and  a  host  of  home  furnishing  acces¬ 
sories. 

Miss  Reeves  went  to  Guatemala  a  year  ago  on  as¬ 
signment  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 
to  make  a  study  of  the  textile  arts  of  the  Guatemalan 
natives  in  connection  with  a  program  of  research  into 
the  Mayan  culture.  She  made  a  collection  of  textiles 
for  the  Institution  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  exhibit.  It  is  supplemented  by  a  collection  of 


The  Guatemalan  textile  exhibit — ^"Gnard  of  Honor’ 


Guatemalan  costumes  collected  by  Exlith  Ricketson;  by 
Miss  Reeves’  own  hand-woven  designs  of  Guatemalan 
inspiration ;  and  by  a  group  of  machine-made  adaptions. 
Thus  it  is  possible  to  trace  in  the  exhibit  the  three  steps 
in  the  production  of  the  modern  textiles — the  source, 
the  hand-printed  adaption  and  the  machine-made  prod¬ 
uct. 

Wool  and  cotton,  and  occasional  combinations  of 
these  with  silk  are  the  fabric  mediums.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  intricate  design,  much  of  it  symbolic — sun 
symbols,  lightning  symbols  and  others  typical  of  abor¬ 
iginal  design.  The  colors  are  striking — brilliant  purple, 
cochineal  red,  a  clear,  beautiful  indigo  blue.  Both  de¬ 
sign  and  color  lend  themselves  to  interpretations  in  the 
modern  spirit.  The  illustrations  on  this  page  give  a 
hint  of  the  possibilities.  In  one  case  Miss  Reeves  has 
developed  a  design  which  she  calls  “Chivo”  from  a  hand 
looped  Guatemalan  cloth.  Its  modem  form  is  a  looped 
cotton  used  for  a  bedspread  with  a  white  background 
and  red  stripes.  Another  design,  called  “Guard  of 
Honor’’,  is  the  fruit  of  a  whole  series  of  adaptations. 
It  is  Miss  Reeves’  design,  inspired  by  the  braided  motif 
on  a  Guatemalan  coat,  which  in  turn  was  the  Indian 
adaptation  of  a  coat  worn  in  the  court  of  Charles  V  and 
brought  to  Central  America  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
modem  form  is  shown  here  in  a  looped  braid  diagonal 
print  in  cochineal  red  on  “Luvette”,  a  cellophane  fabric 
developed  by  Donald  Deskey,  This  is  the  first  time, 
incidentally,  that  cellophane  has  been  printed. 

Designed  for  Living 

High  style  appeal  was  effectively  combined  with 
budget  considerations  in  Bloomingdale’s  recent  “De- 
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H  o  me  Furnishings 


signed  for  Living”  show,  a  series  of  seven  rooms  and 
twenty-six  furniture  groupings  of  contemporary  de¬ 
sign.  People  swarmed  through  the  rooms,  alternately 
commenting  on  the  lovely  color  combinations  and  mak¬ 
ing  low-voiced  estimates  of  what  a  room  added  up  to  in 
dollars.  Listening  hard,  an  observer  heard  much  less 
of  the  usual  “It’s  nice,  but  I  wouldn’t  care  to  live  with 
it”  remarks;  which  may  mean  that  the  average  person 
begins  to  find  modern  familiar  enough  to  take  without 
a  struggle.  Bloomingdale’s  strove  less  to  amaze  the 
customer  than  to  charm  her,  and  the  success  of  the  show 
was  well  earned. 

Color  was  used  with  special  effectiveness  in  the 
entrance  foyer  in  blue  walls,  and  a  rug  striped  in  blue, 
green,  rust  and  grey.  Wall  recesses  were  painted  white 
and  had  glass  shelves  on  which  was  displayed  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  imported  ceramics.  Against  the  walls  there 
were  two  matching  sofas  of  a  deep  purple  blue,  and 
between  them  a  center  table  of  bleached  maple  with  a 
base  of  chrome  and  copper.  In  a  living  room  designed 
for  a  duplex  apartment  the  walls  were  a  warm  yellow, 
the  sofa  eggplant  and  other  pieces  beige.  A  low  table 
was  placed  in  the  center  of  an  oval  bear  rug  in  front 
of  the  fireplace.  The  bedroom  of  the  duplex  apart¬ 
ment  had  furniture  in  a  natural  primavera  finish 
trimmed  with  Chinese  red.  The  walls  were  blue-green, 
the  draperies  and  bedspreads  rather  unexpectedly 
chartreuse.  From  the  sharp  sophistication  of  this  room 
customers  who  craved  prettiness  could  turn  to  a  girl’s 
bedroom  which  put  an  amusing  insistence  on  the  pink 
and  blue  theme.  Here  the  walls  were  salmon  pink,  the 
furniture  blue  and  white,  the  chairs  upholstered  in  blue 
and  white  and  the  crisp  white  curtains  edged  with  deep 
blue  to  match  the  blue  rug.  And  the  lamp  shades  car¬ 
ried  ruffles  and  bows! 

Emphasis  from  start  to  finish  was  on  color,  livabil¬ 
ity,  and,  in  a  number  of  cases,  inexpensiveness — a 
sequence  of  attractions  that  must  surely  break  down 
sales  resistance  far  more  effectively  than  the  question¬ 
able  appeal  of  novelty. 


Industrial  Arts  Exposition  • 

Realization  that  in  the  modern  scheme  of  life  in¬ 
dustrial  achievement  must  be  measured  by  what  it 
contributes,  through  a  scheme  of  mass  or  “serial” 
production,  to  an  increase  of  purchasing  power  for  the 
average  consumer’s  dollar,  was  definitely  indicated  in 
the  recent  furniture  exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  The  Industrial  Arts  Exposition  to  be  held  at  I 

Rockefeller  Centre  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Art  and  Industry  from  April  15th  to  May 
15th  will  carry  the  idea  still  further.  Beauty,  utility', 
new  ideas,  the  interesting  results  of  constant  industrial 
experiment,  will  be  stressed,  but  the  g^uiding  motive  of 
the  exposition  will  be  to  show  how  these  accomplish¬ 
ments  improve  living  conditions  and  make  for  fuller 
lives  in  the  lower  income  groups.  The  divisions  of  the 
exposition  will  be  Housing,  Home  Appliances,  Trans¬ 
portation,  Communication  and  Leisure.  The  modem 
living  room,  kitchen,  bath,  basement  and  office  which 
approximate  the  ideal  will  be  shown,  and  linked  up  with 
these  model  rooms  will  be  exhibits  of  products  by  in¬ 
dividual  manufacturing  organizations.  Stores  which 
see  in  the  Federal  home  modernization  program  and 
in  the  much  talked  of  national  housing  projects  the 
creation  of  a  new  home  furnishings  market  in  the  lower 
income  brackets  may  expect  to  find  guidance  and  sug¬ 
gestions  in  this  exhibition. 

Thought  for  Today 

“The  neo-technic  phase  of  civilization,  already  so 
far  advanced  that  its  patterns  are  clearly  discernible  in 
such  things  as  today’s  airplane,  motor  car  or  dynamo, 
will  not  tolerate  bad  design,  because  bad  design  is  either 
weak  or  wasteful.  .  .  .  One  way  [to  lower  costs]  is  to 
reduce  the  spread  of  ill-conceived  and  uneconomic  pat¬ 
terns  which  most  manufacturers  now  think  it  necessary 
to  produce,  and  most  retailers  now  think  it  necessary  to 
offer  to  their  public.” — Bernard  C.  Jakway,  of  the 
American  Walnut  Manufacturers’  Association,  speak¬ 
ing  before  the  American  Furniture  Mart  Press  Club. 


‘^Designed  for  Living” — girl’*  room 


“Designed  for  Living” — living  room  for  duplex  dweller* 
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It  Costs  So  Little 
To  Keep  Posted ! 

No  Administrative  or  Merchandising  Executive  or  Buyer,  in  these  days  of 
rapidly  changing  conditions  in  RETAIL  STORE  OPERATION  and 
MERCHANDISE  PROMOTION  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PASS  UP  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  SO  EASILY  OBTAINED  to  avail  himself  of  the  important 
information  concerning  current  developments  in  Department  and  Dry  Goods 
Store  and  Specialty  Shop  fields  and  associated  MANUFACTURING  markets. 

Read  in  The  Bulletin  each  month — 

Editorials  on  vital  retailing  problems. 

What’s  New  with  the  Controllers,  Store  Management,  Sales  Promotion, 
Delivery,  Personnel,  Traffic. 

What  are  the  new  Merchandising  trends? 

What’s  going  on  in  the  markets? 

What  styles  will  have  consumer  acceptance? 

AU  of  these  and  other  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  retail  store  executives  form 
the  basis  of  each  month’s  issue. 

EVERY  RETAIL  STORE  EXECUTIVE  SHOULD  HAVE  HIS  OR  HER 
OWN  COPY. 

Subscription  price — $3.00  yearly.  Note  subscription  blank  below. 

THE  BULLETIN 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

225  West  34th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


F 

I 


Subscription  Biank 

THE  BULLETIN 

of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assocution 
225  W.  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  snbscription  to  The  Bulletin  for  one  year  .  Price  $3.00. 

Send  to  . 


I  am  affiliated  with  the  retail  store  of 


in  the  capacity  of  . 

The  Bulletin  is  the  official  organ  published  monthly  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  for  member  stores  and  their  executives  and  employees,  to  serve 
as  a  medium  for  the  dissemination  of  information  vital  to  retailers. 

Channing  E.  Sweitzes  John  W.  Hahn 

Managing  Director  Business  and  Advertising  Manager 
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Merchandising  of 
Electrical  Appliances 

{Continued  from  page  93) 


sibilities  of  an  electric  refrigerator  we  have  used  large  hand-drawn 

or  washer  that  has  public  acceptance  illustrations,  strong  hand-lettered 

if  offered  at  a  reduced  price.  They  headings,  large  prices,  and  complete 

must  realize  that  it  is  something  to  specifications.  ...  In  many  cases  we 

shout  about  even  if  the  reduction  have  mailed  reprints  of  our  full 

seems  small  by  comparison  with  un-  page  ads  to  our  complete  prospect 

branded  merchandise.”  list.  For  the  duration  of  the  pro- 

Too  many  promotions  will  hurt  motion  we  have  used  five  or  six  spot 

the  appliance  department  as  much  as  displays  in  various  parts  of  the 

they  will  hurt  the  prestige  of  the  store. 

manufacturer.  In  the  Quackenbush  “We  have  tried  to  get  these  pro- 
Company’s  store,  four  or  five  pro-  motions  off  with  a  bang,  and  to  have 
motions  are  considered  sufficient,  only  enough  merchandise  to  last 
and  promotions  are  avoided  during  three  or  four  days.  The  people  who 
peak  seasons.  They  have  found  that  come  in  after  all  of  the  promotional 
electric  refrigerator  promotions  pull  items  are  sold  make  splendid  public- 
better  in  March  or  September.  ity  agents  for  our  next  promotion.” 

“Major  appliance  prospects  will 

judge  the  value  and  importance  of  Selling  Arrangements 

our  offerings  by  the  courage  we  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

display  in  presenting  them,”  Mr.  A  great  deal  defends  upon  the  en- 
Bannigan  believes,  and  everv  effort  t^s'asm  of  the  sales  staff,  and  their 
is  put  into  making  the  promotions  ^<forts  to  sell  regular  mercharidise 
successful  wherever  possible.  The  Quacken- 

An  important  point  is  close  coop-  Company  offers  a  lower  com- 

eration  between  the  credit  and  the  the  special  and  a  higher 

sales  organization.  The  Quacken-  commission  on  the  regular  merchan- 
biish  Companv’s  store  claims  to  have  J to  encourage  this  kind  of  effort, 
“a  credit-minded  sales  organization  customer  is  allowed  to  feel  that 
and  a  sales-minded  credit  organiz-  they  are  not  anxious  to  sell  her  the 
ation”.  The  salesmen  are  really  spec-  special,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  get 
ialty  men,  and  most  of  them  have  to  inspect  larger  models  at  reg- 

been  with  the  store  for  two  years.  ^  •  . 

In  Mr.  Bannigan  s  opinion,  the 
Promotional  Program  importance  of  planned  outside  activ- 

“Sell  your  store  more  thoroughly  ities  cannot  be  overestimated,  but 
on  the  possibilities  of  this  major  ap-  this  activity  “does  not  and  cannot 
pliance  business,”  is  Mr.  Bannigan’s  take  the  place  of  aggressive  mer- 
advice.  “If  you  are  not  doing  three  chandising  through  newspapers  and 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  store  other  mediums.  The  lower  adver- 
business,  plan  at  least  a  100  per  cent  tising  rate  enjoyed  by  department 
increase  for  1935.”  stores  gives  us  an  advantage  over 

“During  the  last  three  years,  we  the  specialty  dealer  that  we  cannot 
have  used  full  page  smashes  in  two  afford  to  overlook.  .  .  .  Last  year  we 
or  more  newspapers  to  open  each  used  almost  every  form  of  advertis- 
promotion.  We  have  followed  up  ing  from  newspapers  to  circus  ele- 
with  real  large  copy  a  few  days  phants,  and  I  believe  every  dollar  of 
later.  ...  In  all  of  our  opening  ads  it  was  worth  while.” 


Sales  Organization  for  Volume 

The  final  speaker  on  the  program,  years  will  proljably  see  the  largest 
P.  J.  McIntyre,  Manager  of  the  De-  volume  years  in  the  refrigeration  in- 
l)artnient  Store  Division  of  Kelvin-  dustry.  “Today,”  he  said,  “we  have 
ator,  pointed  out  that  the  next  few  what  is  generally  conceded  to  be 


complete  public  acceptance  of  elec¬ 
tric  refrigeration;  coupled  with  that 
we  have  an  increasing  confidence 
among  the  buying  public,  and  on  top 
of  that  we  have  an  ever  increasing 
purchasing  power.” 

The  stores  that  will  get  the  large 
volume  of  refrigerator  business, 
Mr.  McIntyre  believes,  are  those 
who  are  well  established  and  well 
entrenched  in  the  refrigerator  busi¬ 
ness  of  their  communities. 

The  first  requisite  for  getting  vol¬ 
ume  is  competent  supervision  of  the 
refrigerator  sales  organization,  to 
build  up  good  man  power  and  then 
“with  intelligent  promotion  that 
store  should  be  in  a  position  to  do 
a  large  volume  of  business  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  size  of  its  communi¬ 
ty,  and  do  it  at  a  profit.” 

Trading  Up 

The  thing  that  ultimately  means 
profits  is  not  markup  alone  nor  vol¬ 
ume  alone,  Mr.  McIntyre  feels.  The 
type  of  merchandise  sold  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor — some  stores  will  sell 
as  high  as  60  per  cent  of  the  leader 
model  in  the  line,  the  lowest  priced 
model  they  have  to  sell,  which  takes 
a  shorter  discount  than  the  rest  of 
the  line. 

To  sell  a  larger  proportion  of 
higher-priced  models,  Mr.  McIntyre 
again  recommends  a  well-trained, 
well-supervised  selling  staff.  He 
pointed  out  that  people  are  buying 
refrigerators  too  small  for  their 
needs,  because  the  smaller  models 
are  the  cheaper  ones.  “People  come 
into  the  department  store,  look  them 
over,  and  buy  the  lowest  priced 
model.  There  may  be  five  or  six 
or  seven  people  in  the  family.  The 
salesman  writes  up  that  order,  in 
many  cases  without  even  knowing 
what  that  customer’s  home  looks 
like,  without  knowing  how  many 
people  are  in  the  family,  or  what 
the  customer’s  ability  to  pay  might 
be.  This  is  one  of  the  disadvantages 
of  the  sale  that  is  closed  when  the 
woman  walks  onto  the  floor  and 
buys.  The  salesman  who  closes  the 
deal  in  the  home  sees  what  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  that  home  is  and  finds  out 
better  the  requirements  of  that  fam¬ 
ily  in  electric  refrigeration,  and  the 
well-trained  salesman  is  in  a  position 
to  sell  that  woman  the  type  of  re¬ 
frigerator  that  she  ought  to  have.” 
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To  Fill  a  Wide  Need — 

The  SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
will  publish  a — 

Radio  Broadcasting  Manual 
for  Retailers 


This  will  be  the 
TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

1.  Preparation  of  Manual 

2.  Is  Radio  a  Good  Publicity  Medium? 

3.  Problem  of  Using  Radio  Four-fold 

4.  Reports  on  Individual  Experiences 

5.  Interesting  Statistics 

6.  Consumer  Reactions 

7.  Election  of  Stations 

8.  What  Hours? 

9.  Popular  Evening  Hours 

10.  Other  Customer  Surveys 

11.  Afternoon  Broadcasts 

12.  Selecting  the  Store’s  Broadcaster 

13.  Use  of  Music  in  Retail  Programs 

14.  Selection  of  Merchandise  Items 

15.  Limited  Purchases 

16.  Luxup^  Items 

17.  Building  Interest  in  Store  Brands 

18.  Need  for  Diversification 

19.  Spot  Broadcasting 

20.  Cooperative  Local  Programs 

21.  Serial  Interest 

22.  Promotional  Coordination 

23.  Overcoming  Buyer  Aversion 

24.  How  to  Check  Results 

25.  Results  from  a  Radio  Program 

26.  Reports  from  Different  Volume 
Groups 

27.  How  Much  Is  Spent? 

28.  Small  Store  Use  of  Radio 

29.  Radio  Promotional  Ideas 

30.  Syndicated  Network  Programs 

31.  Programs  in  1934 

32.  A  Glimpse  Into  the  Future 

33.  APPENDIX — Typical  Continuities 

These  Store  Experiences 
and  others  are  described: 

L.  Bamberger  &  Company,  Newark 
The  Boston  Store,  Milwaukee 
Burdine’s,  Miami 
The  Davis  Company,  Chicago 
The  Fair,  Chicago 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company,  Boston 
The  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit 
Kaufmann’s  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh 

The  Ernst  Kern  Company,  Detroit 
Kerr’s  Dry  Goods  Company,  Oklahoma 
Gty 

Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago 

Ohrbach’s,  New  York 

Roos  Brothers,  San  Francisco 

Sanger  Brothers,  Dallas 

Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 

Strawbridge  &  Qothier,  Philadelphia 

The  John  Taylor  Company,  Kansas  Gty 


Thu  manual  will  be  made  available  to  N.R.D.G.A.  members  at 
$1.50  a  copy.  Only  a  limited  number  will  be  printed  for  which 
advance  orders  are  now  being  reserved. 

THE  manual  is  COMPREHENSIVE— 

...  the  results  of  surveys  made  over  a  period  of  three  years  and 
the  accumulated  experiences  of  leading  retail  organizations. 

THE  manual  is  CONSTRUCTIVE— 

.  .  .  reflects  the  tested  experiences  of  retailers  who  have  used  the 
radio  consistently  and  successfully. 

THE  MANUAL  IS  INSTRUCTIVE— 

.  .  .  vital  information  needed  by  retail  stores  to  plan  and  prepare  an 
effective  program  as  dictated  by  experience. 

YOU  NEED  IT! 

...  if  you  are  using  radio  publicity — if  you  are  planning  to  use  it — 
if  you  used  it  at  one  time  unsuccessfully,  then  you  need  this  valuable 
information.  The  RADIO  BROADCASTING  MANUAL  deals 
with  every  phase,  every  question  and  problem  associated  with  build¬ 
ing  an  effective  radio  program. 


Mail  This  Order  Blank  Today 

Sales  Promotion  Division,  NJI.D.C.A. 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York 

Yes!  I’m  in  favor  of  having  the  Broadcasting  Manual  for  Retailers  published 
and  made  available  to  me.  Please  enter  my  advance  order  as  indicated  below. 
When  completed  send  me  .  copies  at  |1.50  each. 

Name . 

Coneem . 

City  and  State . 
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Customer’s  Idea  of  Store  Service 

(Continued  from  page  75) 


tomers  demand  constant  improve¬ 
ment,  such  as  easier  returns,  bet¬ 
ter  delivery,  flawless  merchandise, 
clerical  exactitude.  You  all  know 
plenty  on  those  topics.  I  will  dwell 
for  a  short  time,  however,  on  better 
sales  help.  Mrs.  Qiristine  Frederick, 
who  has  written  many  books  on 
household  products  and  on  selling 
the  consumer,  told  me  how  she  was 
made  a  Lord  &  Taylor  customer  by 
one  salesgirl  who  happened  to  wait 
on  her  at  a  time  when  she  was  in  a 
hurry  and  needed  more  than  just  a 
dress.  She  knew  the  dress  in  the 
window  referred  to,  and  she  had 
seen  the  ad  that  featured  the  jacket 
in  which  the  customer  was  inter¬ 
ested.  That  jacket  was  on  another 
floor.  She  flew  down  and  got  it ; 
sold  it  and  two  other  dresses  to  the 
waiting  customer. 

It  wasn’t  only  training  in  store 
technique  which  made  this  girl  good 
at  her  job,  though  to  be  sure  that 
worked.  She  was  a  trained,  efficient 
person  before  she  came  to  the  store. 
Her  college  background  had  made 
her  observant.  She  coordinated  in¬ 
formation.  She  used  psychology  in 
sizing  up  the  person  she  was  serv¬ 
ing.  She  could  tell  at  a  glance 
whether  the  shopper  wanted  to  rush 
through  a  sale,  or  take  it  slowly.  She 
could  estimate  a  customer’s  needs, 
though  she  had  never  seen  her  be¬ 
fore.  Such  a  salesperson  is  of  great 
value  to  a  store. 

Selling  Salaries 

Most  stores  not  only  underesti¬ 
mate  the  importance  of  their  selling 
force.  They  also  underpay  them. 
Recently  Bergdorf  Goodman  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  engaging  at  a  salary  many 
of  us  would  enjoy  having.  Miss  Jes¬ 
sica,  to  head  their  millinery  depart¬ 
ment.  Miss  Jessica  had  been  for 
over  20  years  the  most  valued  em¬ 
ployee  of  another  great  fashion  shop 
just  around  the  comer.  She  sold 
hats.  It  didn’t  matter  where  she 
went,  her  following,  from  Mrs. 
Harrison  Williams  down,  went  with 
her.  You  recognize  the  type.  It’s 
the  vendeuse  who  knows  your  every 
preference.  In  plain  English,  she 
is  a  darned  good  saleswoman  and 
that’s  why  she  was  bought  away  at 
a  high  salary. 

When,  in  the  past  several  years, 
wages  were  decreased,  the  sales 
force  felt  the  cut  sharply  and  many 
good  ones  left.  Every  time  a  good 


salesperson  leaves  the  store,  she 
takes  some  of  the  profits  with  her. 

There  should  be  more  than  one 
tempo  in  selling.  Some  customers 
like  to  be  sold  fast.  Others  like  to 
dawdle.  Macy’s  has  an  interesting 
“floating  salesman’’  system  in  the 
men’s  department  and  also  in  the 
basement  of  the  store,  permitting 
going  about  from  one  department  to 
another,  to  facilitate  sales  and  com¬ 
plete  orders. 

There  should  be  mature  sales¬ 
women  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  other 
mature  women,  and  younger  sales¬ 
girls  for  misses.  But  there  are 
many  mature  women  who  insist 
upon  dressing  more  youthfully  than 
their  years  entitle  them  to.  They  in¬ 
variably  want  to  be  waited  on  by  a 
young  girl.  I  believe  women  prefer, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  waited  on  by 
women,  rather  than  by  men,  except 
in  departments  of  heavy  merchan¬ 
dise  such  as  rugs.  But  in  house  fur¬ 
nishings,  in  electrical,  labor-saving 
machines  such  as  refrigerators, 
washers,  vacuum  cleaners,  sales¬ 
women  who  have  themselves  used 
both  the  old  and  the  new,  can  con¬ 
vince  the  customer  more  quickly. 


Let  me  mention  one  more  point 
at  which  I  think  there  is  a  great  po¬ 
tential  contribution  to  business  ac¬ 
tivity  and  volume  if  only  more  of 
confidence  could  be  developed  in  the 
group  affected.  I  refer  particularly 
to  those  citizens  who  have  very  sub¬ 
stantial  holdings  of  property.  They 
can  do  a  great  deal  for  recovery  if 
they  can  be  put  into  the  intensity 
of  activity  for  themselves  and  their 
property  that  characterized  another 
period.  But  for  some  reason  many 
of  them  and  much  of  their  property 
seem  not  to  be  particularly  active 
just  now  along  lines  that  would 
seem  to  offer  the  maximum  contri¬ 
bution  to  a  full  measure  of  recov¬ 
ery.  There  is  a  timidity  that  is  hurt¬ 
ing  the  cause. 

I  think  the  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek  or  hard  to  understand.  In  the 
turmoil  of  criticism  and  suggestion 
that  developed  in  and  around  our 
national  fonun  for  the  discussion  of 
our  economic  ills  and  the  various 


I  think,  than  men  who  can  merely 
quote  scientific  facts  about  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  offer 
a  brief  list  of  personal  demands  I 
have  watched  customers  make,  and 
over  which  I  have  seen  them  grow 
angry  if  they  were  not  forthcoming 
— complete  assortment  of  misses’ 
styles  in  women’s  sizes;  not  too 
many  shops  to  confuse  them — jun- 
for  miss,  misses,  little  women,  etc., 
leave  the  customer  confused  as  to 
where  she  is  to  go  for  her  needs; 
ability  to  buy  at  once  the  things  seen 
in  model  home  displays,  without 
having  to  run  around  on  all  floqrs. 

They  want  either  to  be  waited 
on  instantly  or  to  be  allowed  to  roam 
at  will  through  a  department,  rum¬ 
maging  as  they  go.  They  want  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  salesper¬ 
son,  who  is  not  to  take  more  than 
one  customer  at  a  time,  meaning  of 
course,  much  more  sales  help. 

They  want  fitting  rooms  to  have 
at  least  two  chairs — one  for  their 
clothes,  and  one  for  their  friend 
who  is  shopping  with  them.  There 
are  to  be  three-section  mirrors ;  cig- 
arets  and  a  handsome  floorman  to 
light  up  for  them  and  leave  them 
his  packet  of  matches.  A  telephone 
with  plenty  of  nickels  for  change 
must  be  handy.  Also  needles  and 
thread  to  match  stockings  or  ripped 
hems. 


cures  prescribed  for  them  much  was 
said  about  the  rich.  Theories  of  re¬ 
distribution  of  wealth  were  hawked 
around  irresponsibly  without  any 
recognition,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  on  the  part  of  some  people, 
that  there  is  and  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  complete  redistribution  of 
wealth  without  our  finding  in  the 
end,  as  General  J(rfinson  has  so  well 
said,  that  what  we  had  distributed 
was  poverty  for  everybody  and  not 
wealth.  The  simple  arithmetic  of 
dividing  the  number  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  into  the  value  of  the  whole 
national  wealth  shows  that  unmis¬ 
takably.  But  such,  and  similar  sug¬ 
gestion  all  but  created  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  a  man  with  substantial 
property  was  an  undesirable  citizen 
and  should  be  proceeded  against 
punitively  on  all  occasions.  Of 
course  such  an  attitude  leaves  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  account  what  men  who 
had  property  and  had  the  courage  to 
risk  it  in  the  development  of  this 
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Frederick  &  Nelson’s,  in  Seattle,  like  their  parent 
organization,  Marshall  Field,  in  Chicago,  have 
gone  completely  ''National”  in  regard  to  their 
cash  register  system. 

There  are  now  in  use,  throughout  Frederick  & 
Nelson’s  sales  departments,  87  up-to-date 
National  Cash  Registers.  The  latest  addition  to 
their  National  equipment  consists  of  10  new 
National  Cash  Registers  of  the  multiple-drawer 
type  (8  cash  drawers  to  each  register). 

This  is  but  one  evidence  of  the  progressive 
planning  that  has  helped  make  Frederick  &  Nel¬ 
son’s  one  of  the  most  outstanding  stores  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Radical,  new  ideas  in  store  layout 
have  been  worked  out  to  eliminate  trafhc  con¬ 


gestion  in  the  aisles,  and  to  place  before  the 
hurrying  shopper  a  maximum  amount  of  well 
displayed,  yet  varied,  merchandise. 

Customer  service  has  been  carefully  and  de¬ 
liberately  planned  to  afford  greatest  convenience 
to  shoppers  and  provide  the  management  with 
maximum  efficiency  and  economy. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company  main¬ 
tains  a  special  Department  Store  Division  to 
assist  Department  Store  executives  in  working 
out  the  most  efficient  and  economical  cash  serv¬ 
ice  plan. 

A  phone  call  to  our  nearest  representative,  or 
a  letter  or  wire  to  our  factory  will  bring  this 
special  service  to  you  without  obligation. 


■  !!■*  *' 

* 

1  ^  ^ 

« 

I  -  f 

^o/Hational  Godh  o/^egute/i  Go: 

DAYTON,  OHIO  Cr 

CASH  REGISTERS  •  TYPEWRITING-BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES  •  POSTING  MACHINES  •  ANALYSIS  MACHINES  •  BANK-BOOK- 
keeping  machines  •  CHECK-WRITING  AND  SIGNING  MACHINES  •  POSTAGE  METER  MACHINES  •  CORRECT  POSTURE  CHAIRS 
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country  and  of  great  enterprises  in 
this  country  had  accomplished  for 
the  good  of  all  of  us  and  in  imder- 
takings  which  are  of  necessity  im¬ 
possible  for  any  save  those  who 
have  property  that  they  can  afford 
to  risk.  Who  can  figure  the  value  of 
the  employment  and  the  opportunity 
afforded  the  rest  of  us  through  the 
enterprises  of  such  men!  And  who 
will  undertake  to  say  that  the  high 
standard  of  living  attained  for  the 
citizens  of  this  country  was  not  di¬ 
rectly  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
such  activities,  while  yielding  their 
sponsors  the  rewards  of  their  risks 
in  pioneering  for  big  volumes  on 
sm^l  unit  margins  of  profit  were 
also  placing  goods  and  services  at 
the  door  of  every  citizen  at  lower 
prices  than  would  have  been  possible 
otherwise!  It’s  the  rich  man  who 
can  do  for  the  rest  of  us  many, 
many  things  that  we  can’t  do  for 
ourselves.  And  he  should  have  our 
encouragement — selfishly  given,  if 
you  please — if  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  of  those  important  ser¬ 
vices  that  he  alone  is  in  position  to 
render. 

And  lest  someone  should  think 
that  by  being  rich  or  by  attaining 
riches  through  his  energy  and  his 
thrift  and  his  pioneering  he  is  to  be 
rated  as  unduly  favored  above  other 
men,  or  that  there  is  danger  to  the 
country  or  to  its  people  from  such 
accumulations,  let  me  remind  you 
of  the  present  state  of  the  tax  laws. 
If  our  wealthy  citizen  makes  a  very 
large  income,  half  of  it  goes  imme¬ 
diately  to  (k)vemment  as  income 
taxes,  and  if  in  spite  of  that  levy 
he  accumulates  a  very  large  estate 
half  of  that  at  his  death  goes  to 
Government  as  death  taxes.  In 
other  words  the  kind  of  earner  and 
accumulator  that  I  am  describing  is, 
in  the  end,  working  on  the  basis  of 
twenty-five  cents  on  the  dollar— 
twenty-five  cents  for  himself  and 
seventy-five  for  the  Government.  In 
addition  to  all  of  the  employment 
and  volume  of  business  that  he 
creates  or  handles  when  in  full  ac¬ 
tivity  he  is  paying  a  lot  of  taxes 
that  the  rest  of  us  would  have  a 
hard  time  paying.  No;  some  of  the 
punitive  expeditions  that  hangers- 
on  and  camp-followers  of  the  New 
Deal  would  like  to  launch  against 
the  larger  holders  of  propertv  in  this 
country  won’t  even  stand  the  test  of 
arithmetic,  much  less  of  common 
sense  or  public  interest. 

And  against  that  background, 
listen  to  the  President’s  declaration : 

“The  processes  we  follow  in  seek¬ 


ing  social  justice  do  not  in  adding 
to  general  prosperity  take  from  one 
and  give  to  another.  In  this  modem 
world,  the  spreading  out  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  ought  not  to  consist  cf  rob¬ 
bing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  We  are 
concerned  with  more  than  mere  sub¬ 
traction  and  addition.  We  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  multiplication  of 
wealth  through  cooperative  action; 
wealth  in  which  all  can  share.’’ 

I  conclude  with  the  observation 
that  when  we  can  all  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  New  Deal  is  in  truth 
and  in  fact  a  bona  fide  attempt  to 
adjust  the  various  forces  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life  through  cooperative  action 
toward  a  common  end  that  repre¬ 


sents  the  best  for  all  of  us;  when 
we  can  all  feel  assured  that  it  is  an 
attempt  to  save  and  not  an  attempt 
to  substitute  something  for  those  in¬ 
stitutions  which  have  proved  so 
valuable  in  the  past;  when  we  can 
all  feel  assured  too  that  such  ad¬ 
justments  of  our  national  life  as 
have  to  be  made  will  be  made  in¬ 
telligently  and  with  both  the  good 
of  the  whole  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  individual  in  mind;  and  when 
we  can  all  join  hands  in  support  of 
such  a  plan  and  as  partners  in  it, 
then  indeed  will  this  “business  of 
recovery’’,  as  so  wisely  and  courage¬ 
ously  planned  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  reach  its  full  accomplishment. 


Retail  Code  and  Smaller  Store 

(Continued  from  page  77) 


up  the  selected  representatives  of 
the  retail  trade  who  are  trying  to 
do  something  about  the  situation. 

“You  appreciate  the  fact,  I  am 
sure,  that  the  National  Retail  Code 
Authority  is  an  administrative  body. 
We  are  trying  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  and  desires  of  the  major  re¬ 
tail  associations,  and  while  we  do 
not  always  agree,  we  are  trying  to 
get  together.  I  think  it  is  very  help¬ 
ful  to  all  the  varied  interests  to  sit 
there  together  and  go  over  these 
things  that  come  to  us  from  you, 
and  endeavor  to  secure  eventually  a 
better,  more  practicable  retail  code. 
Some  retailers  have  asked  me, 
‘When  are  you  fellows  down  in 
Washington  going  to  get  rid  of  this 
retail  code?’.  Our  experience  and 
the  experience  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Code  Authorities  is  that  we 
have  to  continue  to  have  a  Retail 
Code.  It  is  true  we  want  a  better 
Code — we  want  an  improved  Code, 
but  we  have  to  continue  to  have  a 
Retail  Code.  We  know  in  Wash- 
ingfton  that  if  we  allowed  a  Retail 
Code  to  go  by  the  board  that  we 
would  just  simply  get  legislation  on 
labor  and  hours,  and  we  would  be 
tied  up  with  that  legislation  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

“We  have’  a  Retail  Code,  and  I 
think  we  are  going  to  have  more  real 
self-regulation  as  we  go  on.  There 
are  some  new  faces  down  in  Wash¬ 
ington  that  are  working  more  close¬ 
ly  with  the  Retail  Code  Authority. 
They  are  more  practical  men,  more 
sympathetic  with  our  interests.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  get  a  more 
sympathetic  reaction  from  these 


men  when  it  comes  to  our  Retail 
Code,  because  we  are  going  to  get 
a  new  Code  and  if  you  did  not  have 
a  National  Code  Authority  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  eventually  tell  these  men 
what  we  want,  what  we  insist  on, 
we  certainly  all  would  be  out  of 
luck.  So  I  say  to  you  men  who  are 
doubtful  whether  we  want  to  go  on 
under  a  Retail  Code,  that  it  is  the 
sane  thing  for  the  retailer  to  do;  it 
is  the  strong  thing  for  him  to  do.  I 
want  you  to  realize  that  because  we 
have  a  Retail  Code,  with  fair,  prac¬ 
tical  provisions,  we  have  the  great¬ 
est  opportunity  to  improve  our 
craft  that  has  ever  come  to  us,  at 
least  in  my  experience  in  retailing, 
and  that  covers  almost  50  years. 

“How  are  we  going  to  take  this 
ojwrtunity  ?  Are  we  going  to 
realize  it  in  the  best  way,  or  are  we 
going  to  be  too  busy?  In  working 
out  the  present  Retail  Code,  we  had 
to  fight  day  in  and  day  out  to  get 
those  fair  propositions  included. 

“You  also  know  that  with  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  NRA — we  have  a 
chance  for  mutual  education ;  we 
have  a  chance  to  find  out  that  we 
retailers  are  not  such  bad  fellows 
— even  the  price  chiselers  must  have 
some  good  joints — we  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  a  lot  of  things  in 
f)ur  own  community  that  we  can¬ 
not  put  into  the  Retail  Code. 

“Some  of  you  undoubtedly  are 
serving  on  Local  Refeil  Code  Au¬ 
thorities;,  bat"  what  l^pd  of  a  Local 
Retail  Code  Authority  have  you  in 
your  town?  Are  yoii  keen?  Are 
you  on  the  job?  Do  you  meet  once 
(Continued  on  page  186) 
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BURROUGHS 

COMPLETE  LINE 


BURROUGHS  TYPEWRITER 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
Its  manr  new  antofiiatic  featurct  maka  it  the 
popular  machine  in  hundred!  of  itorct  for  poft- 
■ns.  in  one  operation,  combinadont  .of  recorda 
requinns  typewrinen  descripdon. 


MODERN  MACHINES 

meets  every 

DEPARTMENT  STORE 
ACCOUNTING  REQUIREMENT 


Department  stores  everywhere  are  using  Burroughs  machines  to 
bring  greater  speed,  economy  and  accuracy  to  every  phase  of 
accounting  work. 

There  are  Burroughs  machines — with  or  without  typewritten 
description — that  handle  any  method  of  accounts  receivable, 
unit,  dual  or  combination  plan. 

On  purchase  and  payment  records  there  are  Burroughs  machines 
that  write  two  or  more  related  records  in  one  operation  and 
assist  in  every  purchasing  activity. 

There  are  Burroughs  machines  for  a  listing  or  non-listing  audit 
of  cash,  charge,  C.O.D.  sales  tickets,  returns,  etc. 

Among  other  Burroughs  machines  are  those  for  receipting  of 
cash  at  the  "pay  bill"  window  and  those  for  "lay  away”  or  "will 
call”  records. 

For  general  adding  and  figuring  there  is  a  full  line  of  compact 
Burroughs  desk  adding  machines  in  many  models,  many  totaling 
capacities — at  surprisingly  low  prices.  Hand  or  electric  operation. 

Every  Burroughs  machine  is  fast,  easy  to  operate,  sturdy  and 
dependable  —  it  carries  the  standard  Burroughs  guarantee  —  it 
is  backed  by  the  highly  efficient  Burroughs  service  organization 
of  men  trained,  paid  and  directed  by  the  Burroughs  Company. 

For  a  demonstration  of  any  Burroughs  machine,  telephone  or 
write  the  local  Burroughs  office. 

burroughs  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


BURROUGHS  MULTIPLE  REGISTER 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
The  machine  most  commoal;r  used  in  stores  for 
all  bookkeepins  not  requinne  typewrinen  de¬ 
scription.  Posts  combinattons  of  related  records 
in  one  operation. 


BURROUGHS  ELECTRIC 
DUnrX  CALCULATOR 
AntomaticaUy  sccnmolates  indiridoal  totals, 
makins  it  ideal  for  a  oon-lisdns  sales  aadit. 


BURROUGHS  DESK  DUPLEX 
ADDING  MACHINE 

Adds  two  sets  of  Eenres  at  one  time  and  prorides 
a  separate  total  of  each  set;  adds  sroops  of  fixnrcs. 
furnishins  a  total  of  each  croup  atid  a  stand 
total  of  stoop  totals. 
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Mr.  Klein  operates  on  about  a 
15%  markup  on  regular  merchan¬ 
dise,  which  is  possible  in  his  case 
because  of  the  tremendous  volume 
of  business.  If  merchandise  is  not 
sold  within  two  weeks,  the  unsold 
garments  are  cut  in  price  to  a  point 
either  at  cost  or  below.  He  reflects, 
however,  that  if  a  man  has  not  the 
knack  of  business  and  tries  this  he 
might  work  himself  out  of  business 

One  of  the  surprises  at  the  ses¬ 
sion  was  his  story  of  the  kind  of 
a  record  he  keeps  for  re-orders, 
considering  the  type  of  his  business 
and  the  great  number  of  pieces  that 
are  sold  in  a  day.  Explaining  his 
need  for  such  records,  “Some  time 
ago,  when  my  business  reached  such 
a  great  volume.  I  felt,  as  I  own  all 
of  the  stock  and  all  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  that  I  wanted  to  know  just 
where  I  stood  and  where  there  was 
any  leakage,  as  you  sometimes 
read  al)out  merchandise  going  out 
through  the  liack  door  or  something 
happens  where  people  get  together 
and  work  out  some  kind  of  a 
scheme.  It  seldom  happens,  but  it 
does  happen  at  times,  and  I  am  very 
much  aware  of  it,  so  I  alwavs  want¬ 
ed  to  have  a  good  control.  I  wanted 
to  know  if  I  had  my  merchandise  in 
stock  or  if  there  was  anything 
wrong  going  on.” 

Stock  Record  System 

.\fter  experimenting  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  systems,  Mr.  Klein  has 
adopted  one  that  is  meeting  his 
requirements.  It  operates  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  To  their  record  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pieces  that  are  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  close  of  each  day  is 
added  the  amount  of  merchandise 
put  into  stock  the  next  day,  from 
which  is  deducted  the  day’s  sales 
and  a  certain  amount  allowed  for 
shoplifting,  the  resultant  figure  be¬ 
ing  the  number  of  pieces  remaining 
in  stock.  To  arrive  at  the  day’s 
sales  a  tabulating  machine  card  is 
made  out  from  the  price  tag  stubs 
gathered  each  hour  during  the  day 
from  the  special  registers,  which  are 
equipped  to  cut  off  the  lower  part 
of  the  tag  bearing  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation  about  the  garment  sold. 
A  night  shift  is  used  to  make  out 
the  cards  for  the  tabulating  ma¬ 


chine,  and  the  next  morning  the 
completed  report  of  the  previous 
day’s  sales  is  ready  for  Mr.  Klein. 
This  report  shows  him  how  many 
garments  were  sold,  how  many  went 
into  stock,  which  manufacturer’s 
garments  move  faster  than  others, 
how  many  of  each  style,  and  how 
many  garments  are  missing.  Mr. 
Klein  says  it  is  a  wonderful  help 
to  him,  and  although  the  expense  is 
more  than  $50,000  a  year,  it  is 
worth  it  .  Starting  with  a  capital  of 
$90  twenty-eight  years  ago,  he  is 
now  doing  a  net  volume  of  alx)Ut 
$25,000,000,  which  speaks  well  for 
both  Mr.  Klein  as  a  merchant  and 
his  system  of  records,  .^nd  what 
is  most  remarkable,  is  that  this  vol¬ 
ume  has  been  built  up  without  the 
use  of  newspaper  advertisements. 

And  speaking  of  advertising,  the 
jjoint  was  raised  as  to  who  should 


ship  and  management  has  built 
in  the  United  States  the  most 
efficient  transportation  machine 
in  the  world,  be  it 

RESOLVED  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Asso¬ 
ciation  declares  itself  unequivo¬ 
cally  opposed  to  Government 
ownership  and/or  operation  of 
the  railroads,  and  be  it 

FURTHER  RESOLVED 
that  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Go(xls  .Association  oppose  any 
legislation  or  Government  plans 
which  contemplate  the  appoint¬ 
ment  or  creation  of  Govern¬ 
ment  employees  or  representa¬ 
tives  upon  the  Managing  Boards 
or  Boards  of  Directors  of  rail¬ 
road  companies,  and  be  it 

FURTHER  RESOLVED 
that  we  vigorously  oppose  any 
such  attempts,  before  the  proper 
Committees  of  the  Congress, 
and  through  such  other  means  as 
mav  be  found  advisable  and  be 
it 

FURTHER  RESOLVED 
that  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 


have  the  final  say  on  the  advertis¬ 
ing  policy  for  the  basement  when  it 
became  a  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  an  ad  had  sufficient  consumer 
appeal  to  suit  a  basement  manager. 
Should  the  upstairs  advertising 
office  have  the  authority  to  make 
the  final  decision?  Speaking  on  this 
]K)int,  Mr.  E.  H.  Stewart,  Vice 
President,  .Associated  Dry  Gorxls 
Corporation,  who  has  installed  a 
large  number  of  basement  depart¬ 
ments  and  a  recognized  authority, 
gave  his  opinion,  as  follows:  “I 
think  that  probably  neither  one  in 
most  stores  has  the  final  say.  The 
head  of  the  house  should  arbitrate 
such  serious  differences  of  opinion, 
hut  I  do  think  that  on  most  ques¬ 
tions  the  merchandising  manager’s 
opinion  would  prevail.  There  might 
be  certain  cases  where  it  would  not, 
but  in  most  cases  he  should  know 
more  about  the  actual  selling  tech¬ 
nique  than  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  rather  difficult  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  to  answer  without 
specific  illustrations.” 


be  sent  to  the  President,  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Interstate  Commerce 
Committees,  and  to  the  members 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Federal  Coordin¬ 
ator  Eastman,  and  to  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  each  Class  I  railroad.” 

2 :  Publicity :  The  Committee  decid¬ 
ed  that  every  means  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  be  used  to  publicize  our 
jxasition  on  Government  owner¬ 
ship  through  statements,  articles, 
etc.  in  the  consumer  and  trade 
press,  also  through  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  monthly  Bulletin.  The 
purpose  of  this  action  is  to  mob¬ 
ilize  opposition  to  it  among  the 
general  public,  retailers  and 
other  business  groups.  A  detail¬ 
ed  plan  of  publicity  was  prepar¬ 
ed  and  will  be  used. 

II  Reduction  in  Express  Rates 
A  37  page  report  containing  the 
reaction  of  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  members  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce  to  a  plan 
of  reduced  express  rates  between 
large  producing  cities  and  important 


Traffic  Group  Resolutions 
on  Railroads 
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cities  of  distribution  formed  the 
basis  of  Committee  discussion. 
After  considerable  discussion,  the 
Committee  decided  upon  the  follow- 
itifi: 

1 :  That  the  Association  should  not 
undertake  to  make  a  complaint 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  regarding  the  pres¬ 
ent  level  of  rates.  The  complaint 
could  only  be  based  upon  the  is¬ 
sue  of  unreasonableness,  that  is 
to  say,  violation  of  Section  I  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
and  there  is  no  available  proof 
that  the  present  rates  are  un¬ 
reasonable. 

2 :  That  we  bring  i)ressure  upon  the 
K.xpress  Company  to  t^e  the 
initiative  in  adopting  either  this 
plan  or  some  other  plan  of  re¬ 
duced  rates,  and  if  and  when  the 
ICxpress  Company  files  their 
complaini  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  that  we 
lend  them  our  full  .support  in 
getting  the  Commission’s  ap¬ 
proval. 


3 :  That  the  37  page  report  be  mad^ 
available  to  I.  O.  Head,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Railway  Express 
•Agency  and  the  Vice  Presidents 
of  that  Company, 

4:  That  this  report  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  traffic  officials  of  certain 
railroads  who  have  a  large  voice 
in  how  the  Express  business 
shall  l)e  conducted. 

5:  That  Mr.  Mongeon  continue  his 
conferences  with  the  Express 
officials  also  with  the  railroads 
most  interested  in  Express  Com- 
l)any  operation. 

6:  That  L.  E.  Muntwyler  con¬ 
tact  with  the  officials  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  railroads  most  interested  in 
E.xpress  operations. 

The  rejwrt  was  sent  to  the  Ex¬ 
press  .Agency  officials  and  railroad 
officials  indicated  above  and  also  to 
twenty  Chambers  of  Commerce  who 
are  cooperating  with  us  in  this  mat¬ 
ter. 

Ill :  Limited  Liability 
1  :  Limitation  of  Railway  Express 


Liability  to  $50.00  per  cwt.  or 
50c  iier  lb. 

The  Committee  decided  that  a 
letter  be  sent  to  L.  O.  Head, 
President  of  the  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  Agency  expressing  the 
C'ommittee’s  position  that  such  a 
limitation  of  liability  should  be 
completely  eliminated  from  their 
rate  structure  and  citing,  of 
course,  the  reasons  on  which 
their  jwsition  is  based. 

2:  Propo.sal  in  Turney’s  Merchan¬ 
dise  Report  That  Limited  Lia¬ 
bility  Be  Made  .Applicable  to 
Freight  Merchandise  Traffic. 

The  Committee  decided  to  op- 
l)ose  this  proposal  and  to  inform 
Coordinator  Eastman  of  their 
o])position  and  the  reasons  for 
such  opjxisition.  At  the  same 
time,  we  shall  direct  Coordinator 
Eastman’s  attention  to  the  action 
of  the  Transportation  Commit¬ 
tee  at  its  meeting  in  Chicago  of 
our  approval  of  certain  sections 
of  his  report  and  our  opposition 
to  other  sections. 


When  WINTER  says 

"STOP!" 

Get  your  shipments  through 

via  RAILWAY  EXPRESS 

When  snows  and  blizzards  clog  the  roads  of  the  nation  —  that 
is  when  the  unfailing  dependability  of  Railway  Express  shows 
up  to  its  greatest  advantage. 

Fast  passenger  trains,  on  which  all  Railway  Express  ship¬ 
ments  travel,  are  first  to  break  through  the  snow  and  ice  barrier. 

Defy  winter’s  delays.  Get  your  shipments  through  so  that  they 
will  arrive  when  wanted  by  your  customers,  by  means  of  the 
always  dependable  Railway  Express  service.  We  give  a  receipt 
to  the  shipper.  We  take  a  receipt  from  the  consignee.  Pick-up 
and  delivery  service  in  most  cities  and  towns.  Phone  nearest 
Railway  Express  agent  for  service  and  information  on  rates. 


The  best  there  is  in  transportation 

RAILWAY 

EXPRESS 

AGENCY,  Inc. 


SERVING  THE  NATION  FOR  95  YEARS  .  NATION-WIDE  SERVICE 
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movement  in  England,  the  extent  of 
which  he  said  “is  the  chief  reason 
why  trade  has  improved  and  kept 
up  in  England”,  he  continued,  “The 
housing  movement  in  Switzerland, 
Sweden  and  other  countries  has 
been  directly  responsible  for  the  up¬ 
keep  of  wages  and  has  made  the 
wheel  go  round  in  a  surprising  way. 
Retailers  ought  to  know  what  the 
modern  housing  movement  has  done 
in  other  countries.  They  ought  to 
have  a  keen  interest  in  the  ways  and 
means  devised  for  the  ownership  of 
private  homes  and  for  occupancy 
under  public  housing.  .  .  .It  is  re¬ 
grettable  that  the  merchants  have 
shown  little  interest  in  this  subject 
and  have  little  or  no  understanding 
of  the  increase  of  purchasing  power 
which  would  result  from  a  soundly 
conceived  nationwide  housing  pro¬ 
gram.” 

Public  Housing 

On  the  subject  of  public  housing 
activities,  to  he  distinguished  from 
the  modernization  projects  which 
are  financed  by  private  capital,  Mr. 
Cohn  said :  “The  government  has 
entered  into  slum  clearance,  sub¬ 
sistence  and  other  homesteads  un¬ 
der  the  PWA  and  FERA  and  other 
agencies  created  in  recent  years.” 
Slum  clearance,  he  pointed  out,  “is 
in  effect  a  relief  measure”.  There 


a  great  deal  of  success.  .  .  .  The 
country  will  face  a  surge  of  popular 
feeling  in  favor  of  public  housing. 
It  will  be  well  for  the  merchant  to 
understand  the  case  and  there  is 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
merchants  the  following  basic 
thoughts  as  to  how  the  subject  of 
public  housing  might  be  handled : 

“1.  That  the  real  duty  of  the 
government  is  to  create  credit  facil¬ 
ities. 

“2.  That  the  vast  opporOunity 
lies  in  the  direction  of  a  federal 
control  of  standards,  the  effect  of 
which  will  be  to  prevent  shoddy 
construction. 

“3.  That  there  should  be  a  secur¬ 
ities  act  for  real  estate,  i.  e.,  that 
the  abuses  and  frauds  which  have 
been  practiced  should  be  eliminated. 

“4.  That  there  should  be  a  uni¬ 
fied  administering  of  housing  credit 
and  that  therefore  all  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  agencies  should  be  unified  un¬ 
der  one  general  administration. 

“5.  That  government  and  indus¬ 
try  and  business  should  join  in  the 
cooperative  spirit  which  will  lead 
to  the  promotion  of  consumer  con¬ 
sciousness  in  relation  to  the  value 
of  owning  and  occupying  homes. 

“All  through  the  vein  of  the  hous¬ 


ing  movement  and  underlying  the 
public  activities  of  the  government 
and  its  agencies  are  the  fundamental 
purposes  of  removing  blighted  areas 
and  providing  cheaper  credit  for  the 
building  of  homes,  insuring  occu¬ 
pancy  costs  which  are  within  the 
reach  of  those  who  would  otherwise 
live  under  unsanitary  and  unspeak¬ 
able  circumstances,  and  lastly  plac¬ 
ing  a  greater  measure  of  purchas¬ 
ing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  every¬ 
day  man  and  woman.  Again  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  vitally  concerned  in  the 
proper  development  of  the  housing 
movement. 

“If  the  people  of  this  country  are 
wedded  to  a  theory  of  government 
which  will  make  credit  easier  for  the 
great  masses  of  people  and  give 
them  greater  purchasing  power,  the 
function  of  the  merchant  becomes 
more  and  more  important  as  time 
goes  on.  Those  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  distribution  have  chosen  to 
remain  as  pygmies.  The  recent 
White  Sulphur  Springs  conference 
indicates  that  the  manufacturers  and 
industrialists  have  thought  it  wise 
to  get  together  and  repair  their 
fences.  The  merchant  and  distribu¬ 
tor  have  been  forced  into  a  back 
seat.  It  is  high  time  they  organize 
in  such  way  that  they  can  prevent 
encroachments  upon  their  legitimate 
fields  of  activity  and  resist  every  im- 
|x»rtant  attack  upon  the  consumer’s 
ability  to  buy  their  goods.” 


are  a  number  of  obstacles  in  the 
way  which  must  be  cleared  up  be¬ 
fore  the  country  is  ready  for  a  pub¬ 
lic  housing  movement,  and  it  will 
be  especially  important  to  carry  it 
on  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  destroy 
the  value  of  private  real  estate. 
When  the  movement  does  get  under 
way,  he  said,  the  immediate  benefit 
to  retailers  will  be  “the  expenditure 
of  money  in  their  areas  and  the  ix>s- 
sibility  of  selling  low  priced  articles 
to  those  who  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  this  type  of  housing.” 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  low 
TOst  housing,  whose  “primary  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  create  a  type  of  housing 
for  people  who  earn  more  than  the 
people  in  the  lowest  income  brack¬ 
ets  but  whose  rent  is  disproportion¬ 
ate  with  their  wage  income  and  who 
consequently  have  a  reduced  ability 
to  consume”,  Mr.  Cohn  stated  that 
“an  appropriation  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  from  the  PWA 
has  been  made  available  for  these 
purposes. 

“This  job”,  he  continued,  “has 
been  done  in  other  countries  with 


Retail  Code  and  Smaller  Store 

(Continued  from  page  182) 


a  week  ?  Are  you  trying  to  get  com¬ 
pliance?  Are  you  trying  to  get  en¬ 
forcement  ?  Or  are  you  letting 
things  slide  with  the  idea  that  you 
don’t  want  to  say  anything  about 
the  other  fellow,  or  that  perhaps 
you  may  be  caught  in  some  infrac¬ 
tion  here  and  there,  and  therefore 
you  guess  you  just  won’t  do  much 
about  it? 

“Our  Retail  Code  is  not  going  to 
work  effectively  unless  the  Retail 
Code  Authorities  do  their  duty,  and 
do  their  full  duty !  That  is  the  crux 
of  the  whole  situation.  The  opinion 
that  I  gather  down  at  Washington, 
is  that  the  work  and  the  effort,  and 
the  interest  of  these  loyal  Retail 
Code  Authorities  from  now  on  has 
got  to  be  improved.  If  you  believe 
in  a  Code  and  why  we  have  to  make 
it  a  Code  of  Fair  Competition,  we 
will  have  to  do  these  things  our¬ 
selves.  The  Government  can’t  do 
it  for  us — they  can’t  give  us  self¬ 
regulation.  Is  this  big  retail  busi¬ 


ness  of  the  United  States  going  to 
get  self -regulation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Government?  Well,  if  we  don’t 
it  is  just  too  bad. 

“I  want  to  say  in  the  last  instance 
that  we  should  impress  the  Govern¬ 
ment  down  at  Washington  with  the 
importance  of  our  big  industry.  It 
is  going  to  dawn  on  them  that  the 
retailer  has  his  own  place  under  the 
business  sun.  It  is  going  to  be  re¬ 
alized  that  no  other  industry  has  the 
intimate  touch,  the  keen  touch,  with 
the  consumer  that  the  retailer  has, 
and  therefore,  it  comes  to  the  point 
that  we  are  trying  to  make  clear, 
and  we  are  making  it  clear,  to  the 
Government  that  we  are  no  longer 
going  to  play  second  fiddle  to  the 
manufacturer.  We  are  practically 
the  only  industry  in  the  country  that 
is  giving  full  employment  to  all  of 
our  people.  That  is  a  big  point  for 
labor  to  consider  along  with  the 
Government.” 
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Associated  Reciprocal  Exchanges 


ERNEST  W.  BROWN  INC. 
Attorney  and  Manager 


One  Park  Avenue 


New  York 


Individual  Underwriters 
New  York  Reciprocal  Underwriters 
Affiliated  Underwriters 
Fireproof'S  prinklered  Underwriters 
Metropolitan  Inter-Insurers 


SUPERLATIVE  INDEMNITY  UNDER  SPECIAL  CONTRACTS  LIBERALLY  INTERPRETED 
PERIODICAL  INSPECTIONS  AND  PERSONAL  FIELD  SERVICE  BY  EXECUTIVE  STAFF 


Advisory  Committee  Members 
Representing  Dry  Goods  and  Department  Store  Firms 


Samuel  C.  Pirie,  President 
J.  J.  Vaughan,  Vice  Pres. 
Armand  Dupuis,  Secy.  &  Treas. 
J.  E.  Pridday,  President 
Lew  Hahn, 

Harry  L.  Rhodes,  Secy. 

David  Ovens,  Vice  Pres. 


Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 
The  T.  Eaton  Co.  Ltd. 
Dupuis  Freres,  Limitee 
Lord  &  Taylor 
New  York 

J.  W.  Rohinson  &  Co. 

J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co. 


$29^027,974  Savings  to  Policyholders 

since 

1881 


Fire  and  Lightning  Riot  and  Civil  Commotion 

Windstorm  Sprinkler  Leakage 

Explosion  Aircraft 

Adjustable  Use  and  Occupancy 
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•  The  New  York  Theatre  • 


Great  names  have  gone  up  in  the  Broadway 
lights  in  recent  weeks — Elisabeth  Bergner,  Les¬ 
lie  Howard,  Lynn  Fontanne  and  Alfred  Lunt. 
In  the  face  of  such  splendors  it  may  be  less  than  ap¬ 
preciative  to  start  off  by  recommending  to  your  special 
attention  three  plays  whose  memory  will  hardly  sur¬ 
vive  the  season,  done  by  actors  who  lay  no  claim  to 
greatness — but  that’s  our  story,  and  these  are  the  plays, 
comedies  all :  “Three  Men  on  a  Horse”,  “Laburnum 
Grove”,  “Fly  Away  Home”. 


The  first  is  rowdy,  ludicrous,  reeled  off 
Three  at  a  terrific  pace.  It  has  in  it  William 

Men  on  Lynn,  sad-eyed,  ineffably  pathetic, 

a  Horse  greatly  put  upon  and  a  little  mad. 

This  timid  soul,  a  writer  of  greeting- 
card  verses,  is  blessed  with  a  miraculous  ability  to 
figure  out  the  winners  of  horse  races.  Picked  up  by 
a  group  of  professional  race-track  frequenters,  he  be¬ 
comes  the  most  valuable  asset  they  have  ever  had ;  and 
the  play  concerns  itself  with  their  struggle  to  keep  him 
with  them  and  his  struggle  to  get  back  to  his  greeting- 
cards  and  his  wife.  It’s  all  verj'  low-lirow,  Init  it  would 
take  a  mean  and  graceless  nature  to  say  that  this  isn’t 
one  of  the  funniest  things  the  season  has  brought  forth. 

Of  our  other  two  prize  comedies,  "La- 
Laburnum  burnum  Grove”  is  a  mellow,  British 
Grove  affair,  rich  in  characterization,  very 

warm  and  human.  We  left  the  Twenty- 
Fourth  Annual  Convention  to  take  care  of  itself  one 
evening  and  went  off  to  see  this,  and  after  all  the 
hurly-burly  it  seemed  lake  the  perfection  of  quiet 
humor. 


sugariness  and  loose  sentimentality,  but  even  they  will 
find  the  events  on  the  stage  interesting.  As  a  vehicle 
for  an  actress  who  is  heralded  as  a  second  Duse  it  is 
something  else  again.  The  recollection  came  as  we 
watched  Miss  Bergner  eat  a  piece  of  candy  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  that  .someone  had  once  said  that 
to  see  this  actress  eat  an  apple  was  to  see  acting  at  its 
greatest,  or  words  to  that  effect.  This  was  followed 
by  the  flippant  reflection  that  Miss  Bergner  might  l)e 
characterized  as  gastronomically  perfect — and  out  of 
that  dawned  the  realization  that  a  virtuoso  piece  of  this 
sort  can  only  ob.scure  an  actor's  art.  Miss  Bergner 
gets  to  play  every  emotional  stop  in  “Escape  Me 
Never!”,  from  a  distracting  coquettishness  to  stark 
des]iair.  But  somehow  it’s  just  a  game— the  gamin 
Gemma  of  “Escape  Me  Never!”  is  contrived  for  show- 
off  purposes. 

In  “The  Petrified  Forest”  Leslie  How- 
The  Petrified  ard  and  his  characteristic  projection 
Forest  spiritual  subtlety  and  jierfect  breed-: 

ing  are  as  attractive  and  satisfying  as 
ever.  Mr.  Howard  retains  his  title  of  Soul-Searcher 
Supreme — an  observation  meant  less  for  flippancy  than 
to  record  the  fact  that  although  the  setting  of  “The 
Petrified  Forest”  is  a  very  different  one  from  that  in 
which  he  usually  appears,  the  character  comes  down  in 
direct  line  of  descent  from  the  attractive,  well-bred  and 
superior  people  Mr.  Howard  always  does. 


Our  judgment  of  “Fly  Away  Home” 
Fly  is  probably  over-indulgent,  but  it  is 

Away  ^  cheerful  little  piece,  full  of  de- 

Horae  lightful  and  occasionally  appalling 

young  people,  that  anyone  would  be 
glad  to  spend  an  evening  listening  to  it.  The  theory 
of  the  play  is  that  an  old-fashioned  father  puts  his 
brash  and  modern  children  definitely  in  their  places. 
Personally,  we  thought  the  children  had  all  the  best 
of  it,  but  it  doesn’t  seem  to  matter. 


To  gain  a  true  appreciation  of  Elisa- 
Escape  fieth  Bergner,  one  would  do  better  to 

recall  her  work  in  the  motion  picture 
Never!  “Catherine  the  Great”  than  to  take 

the  play  “Escape  Me  Never!”  as  the 
measure  of  her  greatness.  There  is  nothing  particu¬ 
larly  wrong  with  “Escape  Me  Never!” — people  who 
are  sensitive  that  way  will  be  irritated  by  a  general 


Of  “Point  Valaine”  the  only  thing  to 
Point  say  is  that  it  proves  Noel  Coward  can 

Valaine  write  murky  melodrama  and  Lynn, 

Fontanne  and  Alfred  Lunt  can  do  a 
very  thorough  job  of  acting  it.  No  doubt  many  an 
expert  fencer  could  be  a  useful  member  of  a  heavy  artil- 
ler}'  crew,  too;  but  what  does  it  matter?  It  may  seenii 
inconsistent  to  complain  of  monotony  in  the  roles  Leslie 
Howard  plays  and  then  object  to  this  sophisticated  trio’s 
switch  to  primitive  melodrama — but  is  there  no  happy  ' 
medium?  There  is — Osgood  Perkins  proves  it  in  this  \ 
very  play;  Miss  Fontanne  proved  it  in  “Strange  Inter-  ; 
lude.” 

Add  to  the  list  a  definitely  hysterical  ■ 
Others  combination  of  farce  and  drama  calledt 

"The  Eldest.”  in  whicli  a  rather  de¬ 
lightful  family  tries  to  adjust  itself  to  the  return  frontf 
prison  of  its  mother,  who  has  finally — and  mistakenly 
— l)een  cleared  of  the  crime  of  murdering  her  hus-'i| 
l)and;  a  dull  and  precious  piece  called  “Bitter  Olean¬ 
der,”  done  by  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse;  a  sensi¬ 
tive  but  rather  empty  dramatization  by  Zoe  Akins  of 
Edith  Wharton’s  storv,  “The  Old  Maid.” — H.  K.  M. 
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